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CHAPTER XVI 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE MAHAYANA 

Ths obsoorest ponod in tho hlator 3 of Buddhum la that whloh 
foUowB tho roign of AsoVa but tho cnqmror cannot gropo for 
long in these dark ages withont atumbling upon tho trord 
Mahapina This is tho namo given to a movement which in its 
various phases may bo regard^ as a philosophical school ascot 
and a church and though it Is not always oas) to doCno its 
relatlonaliip to other schools and sects it certainly became a 
prominent aspect of Buddhism in India about tho beginning of 
our era besides achieving enduring triumphs in tho Far Ewt 
Tho woid^ signifies Great Vohiclo or Camsgo that U a means 
of convoyaooo to salvation and is contrasted with Hmayana 
tho little VehioJo & name bestowed on tho moro consorvatiro 
par^ thou^ not vriflingly accepted by thorn The simplest 
description of the two Vohlclos is that given by tho Cbmeso 
travolier I-Ching (ft3&-713 a.i> ) who saw them both as living 
realities In India Ho Eaj*a* TTiooo who worship Bodhisaltvos 
and read Mahuyaaa Sutras aro called Mahayonlsts while those 
who do not do this aro called Hluayamsts In other words 
the Mahayanlsts have scriptures of their own not Inolndod in 
the Hmayanist Canon and adoro aoporhuman beings m the stage 
of exiatonco immediatoly below Buddhahood and practically 
differing htUo from Indian deities Many charactonstios could 
be added to I-Ching a deseriptioa but they might not prove 
niUversaily true of tho Mahayan* nor entirely absent from tho 
Hinayana, for however divoi^nt the two Vohiolos may have 
become when separated geographically for instanoo m Ooylon 
and Japan It is clear that when they wero in contact as in 

\S*a»fcrit, Chinow. IV» ClAif (prootwnrta Tai la joAcj 

FroTtott*){ JtptaeM. TaeUa. UocgcUtsu 

fi t ntktH , Cbirwe, B0uto-Chf»f J«pue>re, 

notigoUaB Is 8u«kilt tb» sjoacoxu 

wad nttenuk-jlrtk «re iUm Icoad. 

* B«Docd ©f Boddhitt pnetbea. TmuL Tmlulnan 1890 p. li. ChoAog 

h*T* thos^t Uul MoepUQw trf thB \teicii7»bli6mi CNwIto 1170) tm 
••■ w*! Sea hkUbv IrtuuL lo'BwJ.p. 19 tno^ by JoUeo^p. SO. 
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aa epella charnui and the worship of goddesses and with mw 
pUesd ingenuity fitted Ihetn into Biiddhlsna I shall treat of it 
in a enbaeqoent chapter for it U chronologically late The 
•lienee of Haflan Chnong and I-Ching implies that In the seventh 
centnry it was not a noticeable aspect of Indian Buddhism 
Although the record of the Mahayana In htcratoro and art 
I* clear and oven bnihant it Is not easy cither to trace its rise 
or coniMJct its devcleprocnt with other events in India Its 
R.nnft!i nre an Intcnnmablo hst of names and doctnnes but 
bring before us few living porsonnhticfl and hence are doll 
The) are like a record of the Christian Churoh s fight against 
Arums Monophyiite* and Nostonans with all the great Cguroa 
of Byzantine history omitted or called in question Honco I fear 
that my readers (if I have any) ina\ find these chapters repellent 
a mist of hypotheses and a oataloguo of andent paradoxes 
I rifln only urge that if the history of tbo MahajTina is nncertain 
its teaching fanedfol and its aoripturos tedious yet it has been 
a foToe of the first magrdtude In the Boeular history and art of 
Chliia Japan and Tibet and eren to*doy the most metaphysical 
of its sacred books the Diamond Cutter has probably more 
readers than Kant and HegeL 

Slnoe the early history of the Mahayana is o matter for 
argument rather than precise statement it will perhaps be best 
to begin with some account of its doctrines and literature and 
proooed afterwards to chronology I ma> however mention 
that general tradition connects it wdth Bang Kanlshlta and 
asserts that the great dootora Aivaghoaha and Nftg&r)uiia lived 
In and Immediately after his reign The attitude of Kanishka 
and of the Coundl which ho summoned towards the Mahayana 
is for from clear and I shall say something about this difficult 
aubjeot below Dnfortanately his date Is not beyond dispute 
for while a considerable consensus of opinion fixes his accession 
at about 78 a-D some scholars place it eaiiier and others in the 
second century i^n ^ Apart from this It appears established 
that the Sukh&vatl vyilha which is definitely Mahayamst was 
translated into Chinese between 147 and 180 iuu Wo may 
assume that it was then already well known and had been oom 
posed some time before so that, whatever Kanlshka s date may 

* Tb* d«U SS mx. bau prob*U7' fvw •apporUrt uoeng acboUni now ••pwifcfiy 

UUt UmKtQ * <iUK«v*rin. 




CHAPTER WII 

BODHISATTVAS 

Lrr as now consider these dootnnes and tal.o fint tho worship 
of Bodhisattras This word means ono whoso essence ts know 
kdge but is used in Iho technical sense of a being who is m 
process of obtaining but has not 5*ct obtained Buddbahood 
The Pall Canon shows little interest in tho personabty of 
Bodhlsattvaa and regards them simply as tho prcUmlnary or 
larval form of a Buddha either Silvj’amuni* or some of his 
pTedeccssora It was Incredible that a being so superior to 
ordinary humanity as a Buddha should be suddenly produced 
In a human family nor could ho bo regarded as an incarnation 
in the etnet sense Bat it was both logical and edifying to 
tupposo that ho was tho product of a long evolution of nrtUD 
of good deeds and noblo mololions extending through count- 
less ages and culminating In a being suponor to the Bovss 
Such & being awaited in tho Tushita. heaven tho time fixed for 
his appearance on earth as a Buddha and his birth was accom 
panl^ by marvels But though tho Pali Canon thus rocognires 
tho Bodhisattva as a type which If rare j'Ot mokes its oppear 
once at certain Intervals it leaves tho matter there It is not 
fuggetted that saints should try to become Bodhlsatlvas and 
Buddhas or that Bodhisottvos can bo helpers of mankind* 
But both these trains of thought are nntur^ developments of 
tho older ideas and soon made themselroa prominent It la a 
oharactonstlo dootnno of Mahayonlsm that men can try and 
should try to become Bodhisattvaa. 

^ la dfalfai Thh Uu U&h«ruikU, I cue tlte expreedm &Ucj%mvzA tn pnf«r«see 
toOcAuae. It b thdr emi title for the tee«b«r anil U •ms» iMQosnoQ* t<‘ ^ 
pvnlr Iramen xi^o o( Ooiorna la deaorfUag doetrioe* vhkdv lepcoeenl Mm u 
•opertemuu 

But King* H*ln byu-tMn ol Bona* mxtd 8rt &ilTy»T»tp» IUm» of SUra Mt* 
left buoripUoiu reeordisg tbetr dedre to beocaae Baddboa. See lay cli*pt<« oo 
Barra* tadSbia Motr Uebejcnlct ldee»ia*ye*dljr b*»» entered tlaee oouatriee 
from Cbio*, hnl *tto in Oajkm the kW of beeoealog * BoddJj* or BodMeettr* i« 
Boi unkaowB. See Mm*i e/m Jf|d« (P TA pp. xrai end 140 
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terrftlo {orious the alayer of evil beings fho destroyer and 
KAil also a» carrying akuUa ond being the mother of the Vedas 
Hero wo have If not the borrowing by Bnddhiaia of a Salva 
deity at least tho grafting of &ura conception# on nBodhlsatt va 
The second groat Bodhlsallva Mafijuiri^ has other similar 
names such as Mafijon&lha and Mafijughoaha tho word Mafijn 
meaning nrcofc or pleasant Ho is oUo VagWvera tho I»ord of 
Speech and Kumftrabhata tho Pnneo which possibly imphea 
that ho is the Buddha a eldest son charged with tho government 
under his ducetion Ho has much tho aarao htcroTj history os 
AvalokiU not being mentioned In Iho Pali Canon nor In tho 
cather Sanskrit works such os tho Labta vistara and Divy&va 
dAna But his name occurs In tho Sukh&vall vyiiha ho la tho 
prmcipal interlocutor In the LankAvatAra sOtro and la oitolled 
m tho Rstnakam^dn vyflha sdlra* In tho greater part of tho 
Lotus he Is the principal Bodhlsattva and Instructs Mailroya 
because though hla youth Is olcmal ho hna known jnan> 
Buddhas through Innumerable ogea Tho Lotus* olw rocoonta 
how he visited tho depths of tho sea and converted tho inhabi 
lanta thereof and how Ibo Lord taught him what arc tho duties 
of a Bodhisattva after tho Baddba has entered finally into 
Nirvana As a rule ho has no consort and appears os a malo 
Athene all intellect and choslitj but sometimes Laksbml or 
Barasvatl or both arc described os hla consorts* 

His worship prevailed not only In India but in Nejwil Tibet 
China Japan and Java Fa Hsicn states that ho was honoured 
in Central India and HsGan Chnong that there wore stupas 
dedicated to him at Muttra* Ho is also said to have been 
incarnate in AtlAa tho Tibetan rofonnor and In Valrocana who 
introduced Buddhism to Khotnn but groat os is his bonovo 
lence he is not so much tho helper of human beings wliich is 
Avalokita s spocial (unction as tho personification of thought 


> CTifnawy ilMKho-thOi U or ^•panar VoeJo(‘ni»tAix,kI*ja 

(proooanotd Jam TangV 

ia |Ood Sanakrit, bat U ttuut bo coofoaard that Um a iroo ba* a Central 
Asian rlof. 

* TrasaJatod Into CUoeae r70A.a. * Cbapa. XT and xm. 

A apooial work UafljoirtTikrtihU (banllo. ISS) traoaUted into CbinCM 
SIS la qsolod at deocrtbhts irarufonaaUwu and oxploUa. 

* HaSaa Cboang alao raUtoi bow bo aaeitted a pbOooopber eaOed C9t en sa 
( and bada him itadj Uaba 7 «aiei bookv 
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have hod time to become celebrated and the paid to 
India by distinguished Chines© BoddhisU vrould bo likely to 
create the imprwedon that China ttss a centre of the faith and 
fre<jucntod by Eodhisattvos* Wo hear that Vajrabodhi (about 
700) and PrajSa (782) both went to China to adore JIaftju&d 
In 824 a Tibetan cnvo> amved at the Chinese Court to ask for 
an imago of ilafiju^rl and later the Grand Lamas ofEcinlly 
recogrdttjd that ho was incarnate In the Emperor* Another 
l^nd relates that Slohjoin enmo from \\ n t al>Sban to adore 
a miraottloua lotus* that appeared on the lake which then fiCed 
Nopal With a blow of ha sword ho cleft tbo mountain bamor 
and thus drained the raUoy and introduced civllixatlou There 
may bo hidden In this some tradition of tbo mtroducUon of 
culture Into Nepal but the Nepalese legends are late and in their 
collected form do not go back beyond the sixteenth century 
After Avalokita and Mafijufirt the most important Bodhisatf 
tva LS 2klaitreya< also called Ajita or unconquered who Is the 
only ono T<xop\lzod by the Pali Canon* This Is because ho does 
not stand on the sarao footing os the others Thoj arc super 
human In their origin as well as in their career wlicrcas Moitroya 
is simply a being who Uko Golaina has lived innumerable Uvea 
and ultimately made himself w*orthj of Buddliahood which ho 
awaits in heaven Tbero Is no reason to doubt that Ootama 
regarded himself as ono In a senes of Buddhas the Pali 
Bonpturcs relate that ho mentioned his predecessors by name 
and also spoke of unnumbered Buddhas to como* Novcrtholcss 
Msitroya or Mottoy>*a is rarely mentioned in the Pall Canon* 


* 6odm o( Um Tulru, UttUtlticliuikr»mi«ir*T tl>eo{;h iherdopoteoaMCt 
U&Sitiirt with Qilm. repreaeot wena erf tlielr saost •orprUii; noreSUrt m b*Ting 
b*ei hrwght tlimeB by lodeot s&gvt like \ 

* naif mtW. XU. «2 end IBK, p. 4l Tlie name Mtocha 

pttbxpi ooatriboted io thli bstkl. 

* Ik la deecribed m r Snrtaahhfi or epeoUneou BuiiltectRlloa of the ^ 
Bo ddTiR. 

‘ fimifa it, lUStny»t Ilettey 7 »j CUotee, U! Qj Japewee, Miroknj 

Uoojpoi, Uaideri) TIbeiui, Byuae-p* {pmomxtcad Jampt). For the Watory ot the 
«xH«y»kieR*w eepedjOJy P*rt ilF.F.rO 1911 pp. 459-457 

* B«t R fBimaefl ioKrlpUau ot ebont 1391 poealWy InRoeawed by CSdowe 
U*h*r«ilatn apeRka of the ten BodhkattTM heeded by Uetteyy*. &eaS.SJrSO 

1917 No. 1. pp 30 3L 

* B 4 . in the MiLhlp» ri ntbb4o> SAUm. 

* Dig. KDt. xxrt, tA f T>d Boddhereaue, zxrn. 10 end ereo thie laat Twrae la 
*^tQURn*d(Jltioii, 
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Chn«tian influenrc* ma\ have auporvrnwl but mo^t of this 
Tamil poctn 1* crjilicnWo iw the dcvrlopmrnl of tho fifraa 
cipiwwj in the Bhagavatl ptlA nnt! Ilio gvrIMvnInro Vpa 
niahad Clironologicallv Omatian influrnoo ia not impoa'lhlo 
and there ia a tradition that Mfinikka \ A^apar roconxrrlral to 
Ifindoiam romr nativra of \falnl.nr «ho hail liooomr fTinatinna* 
but the nncortalntv of hia date mahra it lianl to tis hi« plaeo 
In the hiatorv of doctrine Recent Illmlu aeholara are di pon^l 
to aanpn him to the reeond or thinl centum* In anpport of 
thla it ia plnu«ihl\ urpetl that he waa an aetire advenuin of 
the Ruddhlata that tradition ia nnanimoua In repaniinp him aa 
eariier than the wntera of the OeeAram* irho make refereneea 
(not how-ever indiiputaide) to hia poem and that Renainaar 
who commented on it lived about 700 a 0 I eonfe«a that the 
tone and aentimenta of the poem aeem to me what one would 
expect in the eleventh rather than in the thinl rentun it haa 
wmething of the aame emotional ijiiahli aa the CilA ponnda 
and the Bhigavata purina ihooph it differa fmm them In 
doctnno and in ita more nia«eulme devotion But the Rravidianx 
are not of the aame race aa the northern liindiia and aince thla 
ecatalla monothei«m ia elearf> cbaraelenatie of their hleralure 
it ma 3 have made ita appearanee in the aouth earlier than 
elsewhere 


Tho riravatagam la not unorthodox hut it deals direct with 
Cod and ia aomcwhnt heedleaa of pneata Thla feature beeomea 
more noticeahio in other authora each aa Pal|ana(lu Pillal 
Kapllar and t ho Telugn poet A ftnana The lirat named opprara 
to have hved in the tenth centum The otlier two am legendatj 
figures to whom onthologira of populor gnomic veraes are 
nacribed and aomc of thoao attributed to KapUar are probably 
annent In nil thla poetry there nngs out a nolo of almost 
dcuant monolhelsm Iconocloiim nnd aoUsac^rdotalUm Itma} 

1 7? ^.*'^** ^ OirUlUfl WJOPWT rt* Uo« 

by CWdwtft fron ibe Van* noni fa iatnxfadtan to hU Ctmfv>f*hTt 

^ p. m bat lie dat# of tbr wk rwr 

tlw sooutten U girro. Tbb part o( ihi* Ifitfodortloe U omitted fa 
lltP third edition. 

• A h^Wf 4 IPOT |rp. M-B*. 

* n pp. 1 £7i SMha Alyar gtrw *73 jld u th» nrolAfJe tUu- attd 373 m 
twUlMtdilf 


th« 


Tb* «t«hhTa trunUtH by Foolkon wy* (p. *^} that 61 t» nrtaVd 

■nnrT»^.guo t*irt fint to JHalkk* aad Ut«T to Tiro Koraljar 
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India and China, the distinction was not always sharp But m 
general the Mahayana was more popular, not in the sense of 
being simpler, for parts of its teaching were exceedingly abstruse, 
but in the sense of stnving to mvent or mclude doctrines agree- 
able to the masses It was less monastic than the older 
Buddhism, and more emotional, waimer m chanty, more 
personal m devotion, more ornate m art, hterature and ntual, 
more disposed to evolution and development, whereas the 
Hmayana was conservative and ngid, secluded in its cloisters 
and open to the plausible if unjust accusation of selfishness 
The two sections are sometimes descnbed as northern and 
southern Buddhism, but except as a rough descnption of their 
distnbution at the present day, this distmction is not accurate, 
for the Mahayana penetrated to Java, while the Hmayana 
reached Central Asia and Chma But it is true that the develop- 
ment of the Mahayana was due to influences prevalent in 
northern India and not equally prevalent in the South The 
terms Pah and Sanskrit Buddhism are convement and as 

accurate as can be expected of any nomenclature covenng so 
large a field 


Though European waters usually talk of two Y^nas or 
Vehicles the great and the httle and though this is clearly 
the important distmction for historical purposes, yet Indian and 
Chinese Buddhists frequently enumerate three These are the 
Srdvakaydna the vehicle of the ordinary Bhikshu who hopes to 
Mome an hat, the Pratyekabuddhaydna for the rare beings 
who are able to become Buddhas but do not preach the law to 
conteaat to both of these the Mahdydtia or vehicle 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas As a rule these three Vehicles 
rw™ * regarded aa hostile or even moompatible Thus the 

M ready but one vehicle 
lets .tar,™'’ to human weakness the Buddha 

MahavtT™ ‘‘re three to suit divers testes And the 

many ramna^^ f vehicle but rather a tram compnsmg 

distmot ktef' I unfortunate but 

VairavAna biit^ ii ^ Sansknt aa Mantray^na and 

Ttas oCs by Europeans as Tantnsm 

dins phase took some of the worst features m Hinduism, such 

title of The brevity, I usually cite this work by the 
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Ab among tho givaltea so among tho ^Tahniutei of tho south 
history begins with poot-saints Thoy aro called tho twelro 
Irvira' For tho throe earhest no histonoal basis has boon 
found but the later ones scorn to bo real porsonolitiea Tho 
most roTored of thorn is Namm flirhr also called Sathagopa 
whoso images and piotorcs may bo soon overywhem in south 
India and reociro tha same rororonoo as figures of the gods* 
Ha may have hrod in tho soronth or eighth century a n » 

The chronology of the Arrftrs is exceedingly vaguo but if 
the praises of giva were sung by poot-saints in tho sovonth 
century it is probable that tho Vishpu worshippers wore not 
behindhand Two cironmatances argue a fairly early date 
First NAthamuni is said to have arranged the hymns of tho 
ArvArs and he probably hved about 1000 A.n Therefore tho 
ArrAra must have become classics by this date Secondly the 
h&gavata aayi that In Iho Kjili age tho worahipporB 

of N^ya^ia ^ bo numerous m the Dravidian country though 
m other parts found only hero and there and that those who 
dnnk the water of tho Kavon and other aouthom rlrors will 
moetly be devotees of VAsndeva This passage must have been 
written after a Vishnnito movement bad begun in tho Drevidian 
oountry* 

'!^e hymns attributed to tho Arvflrs aro oonunonly known 
by too name of Prabandham or NAlAyiram and aro accepted by 
the rengalai Viahnuites as thetr canonical soripturca The whole 
collection contains 40CK) verse® arranged in four parts* and an 


^ prauarUllco oT iUm dUBmlt kite 

eiilArenUj- nmiw ou who b drowwd or 

^^taU-mrloalow. aiUM lh.dr,T,~l3.*.J.l«b.8d«porh,io* 
rwIlT *rtir wd othrr BfaU u. 

Uwl b. Urrd Jter NUbrniont 

ndc Um ^ ooMirt of » Mia^ 

TO U>* Periyarttro OK^I Mbd the Tfcu ray oort uctibed to CRru nuii^aTS 
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Smg nng tiro mivmngp wng 

The wjvcTcipn C <xl hntli romr* in rn\ bou^ (y* m\ huiWnd 
I obtAined God ru m> Imdejrroom no great hai Ixm inj pood 
fortune 

A motlror bcarcth not m mind 
\U the (aulta her »on enmmllleih 
O God 1 am 1h\ chiWj 
\\ h\ blottMl thou not out m\ ami?" 

Father ia il>e great I^rd of tiro Earth 
To that Father how ahati 1 po*l 

Tho writings of Kahir* diM^iplcs such oa the Sukh Nidhan 
atlnbutod to Snit Goprl (and wnlton ortonling to Wc^tcotl 
about 172&) and tho alUl later Amar Mul which ta said to be 
ropreaenlalivc of the modern Kabirpanth abou a greater In 
clmation to Pantheism though caste and idolatrj ore atil! 
condemned In (hc»c works which relate the conrersion of 
Dhtrm Daa afterwards one of Kabir a principal foUowent Kablr 
is identified with (ho Creator and then made a pantheistic dnt\ 
much as Kpshpa m (he Bhagatod giiA* He is al*o the true 
Guru whose help is nccessar} for saltation Stress is further 
laid on the doctnne of ^al^a or the dirmc word Hindu 
theologj was faraUiar with this expression as signifying the 
eternal stU-cxistcnt rc\ elation contained in tho \rdas Kabir 
appears to have held that articulate sound is an expression of 
tho Deity and that cvcr> letter as a consliturnt of such sound 
ha* a meaning But these Iclleiw are dut to ■Ma\u m ^cabt^ 
there is no plurahi\ of sound Ham seems to hB\ o been selected 
ns the dndne name because ita brc\it\ is an approach to thi* 
unity but true knowledge w to understand the letterless One 
that 18 the real name or cssonco of God from w hich all dlfTeron 
tiation of letter* has sanishod Apart from 8omo special 
mctophois tho whole doclnnc set forth in tho Sukh Kidhan 

• JlMaobfff TL iSO 'H>5 50" 1*7 

* Wotftrtl p. 144 i sta th# ftratorof thu world l»tn the ht 4 and (br 
Ute are nmUinrd In me— t li r within nil and aU lire within ow and maeh 
^ the ume •Ckct. Fmi h) the brmiw ol tl« Adi CriBih wp Bod «ueb phruM m 
“Now tfaoa wvd t hAve b«com« one {UftraaURr n. p. JSOi} 

TWj Wentlfle*U«j of Kabir with the drtljr U Intewitio* «i beinjt • mvlrvt 
of wh»i proUUjr luppeofd In tb* of Kri^hn*. SimlUrir Ukn» who 
eonected tb* byraij* *hkb fora the Hteml book* of lie bUib* and Kahirpaalhl* 
repeated tba proce** wbkb la earlier mgn pndund tie Ri{ V eda. 
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have been, Mahayanist doctrines must have been in existence 
about the time of the Christian era, and perhaps considerably 
earher Naturally no one date like a reign or a council can be 
selected to mark the begiTming of a great school Such a body 
of doctnne must have existed piecemeal and unauthorized before 
it was collected and recognized and some tenets are older than 
others Enlargmg I-Ching’s definition we may find in the 
Mahayana seven lines of thought or practice All are not found 
m all sects and some are shared with the TTinayana but probably 
none are found fully developed outside the Mahayana Many of 
them have parallels m the contemporaiy phases of Hinduism 

1 A behef m Borlhisattvas and m the power of human 
beings to become Bodliisattvas 

2 A code of altruistic ethics which teaches that everyone 
must do good m the mterest of the whole world and make over 
to others any merit he may acquire by his virtues The aim of 

the rehgious hfe is to become a Bofihisattva, not to become an 
Arhat 

3 A doctnne that Buddhas are supernatural beings, distri- 
buted through infinite space and time, and innumerable Tn the 

anguage of later theology a Buddha has three bodies and still 
later there is a group of five Buddhas 

4 Vanous systems of ideahst metaphysics, which tend to 
regard the Buddha essence or Nirvana much as Brahman is 
regarded m the Vedanta 

the ^aif^Can composed m Sanskrit and apparently later than 


Tliprp worship of images and elaboration of ntual 

ihere is a dangerous tendency to rely on formula and chaims 

usuaUv Am salvation by faith m a Buddha, 

cau exist invocation of his name Mahayamsm 

and co,«.deredLonfaX™onlr* “ 
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woB even Mtd to have offered human eacnfices But the aim of 
oil his ordmance* was to make his followers an mdopendent 
body of fighting men They were to return tho salutation of no 
llmduandtoputtodeathevm Mohammedan Thocomraumty 
was called Khalsa’ uithln it there nas perfect cquahtj every 
man was to carrv a sword and wear long hair but short trousers 
Converts or recruits came chic0> from the fighting tnbcs of 
the Jats but in thcorj admission was free The initiatoiy 
ccremonj vvhich resembled baptism was performed with sugar 
and woter stirred iMlh a sword and the neophyte vowed not to 
worship idols to bow to none creept a Sikh Guru and never to 
turn his back on the cnem 3 To ^ve these institutions better 
religious sanction Govind composed a tupplement to the Granth 
called Daiaraa Pidsli&h ka Gmnth or brok of the tenth pnnee 
It consists of four parts all in verse and is said to inculcate 
war as persistently as N&nak had inculcated meekness and 
peace To gi\c his institutions greater perroanenoo and prevent 
future alterations Govind refused to appoint any human 
successor and bade the Sikhs consider the Granth os their 
Guru \Miatsoc\*cr jo eboll ask of it it will shou you he 
said and In obedience to his command the book is still Invested 
with a kind of personahtj and known os Granth Sahib 

Govind spent most of hie lime in n are with Aurungteb 
marked b> indomitable perseverance rather than success 
Towards the end of his life he retired into Slalwa and resided 
at a place called Banidama The accounts of his latter day's 
are ftomewhat divergent According to one story he mode hia 
peace With the Mughals end accepted a military command under 
tlie Bucccseor of Aurungreb but it is more commonly asserted 
that he vs'as assasaiiiated by a private enemy Even more 
troublous were the days of his successor Banda Since Govind 
had abolished the Quruship he could not claim to bo more than 
a temporal chief but what ho looked in spiritual authority he 
made amends for in fanaticism The eight years of his leadership 
were «pcnt in a war of mutual extermination waged with the 
Mosiima of the Panjab and divcndSed only by internal dlnson 
sions At last he was captured and the sect was nearly 
annihilated by the Emperor Forukhalyar According to the 

* Thfa AnUc word b lolerprvWd in thb ccotext u BMaisf tbfl •pccUl portion 
{cl Ood>. 
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a gram of mastard seed is also greater tlian all worlds The 
brief exposition of his doctrine -whioh w© possess starts from 
and emphiJsixos the homan aeU This self is Brahman The 
dootnno of UddAiaka^ takes the other aido of the equation he 
starts with Brahman and then asserts that Brahman is the sonl 
Bnt though he teaches that m the beginning there was one only 
without a second yet he eecnas to regard the subsequent pro- 
dnota of this Being as external to it and permeated by it. Bat 
to Yijfiavalkya is asonbed an important modificatiem of these 
doctrines namely that the Atman Is unknowable and trsns- 
oendental* It is unknowable becaiMO since it is essentially tho 
knowing subject it can bo known only by itself it can never 
become the object of knowledge and language Is inadequate to 
desenbo it All that can bo said of it is nrii ndi that is no no 
it la not anything which we try to predicate of it But he who 
knows that the individual soul la the Atman becomes At m a n 
being it he knows it and knows all tho world be peroeivee that 
m aH the world there is no plurality Hero the later dootrme of 
MAyA IS adumbrated though not formulated Any system whioh 
holds that m reality thero is no plnrality or like some forms of 
llahayanist Buddhism that nothing really exists implies the 
operation of this MAyA or lUnslon which mies us see the world 
as it appears to us It may be thought of as mere ignorance as 
a failure to «oe the uuiverso os it really is but no doubt the 
later view of ilAyA as a croativ© eneigy which fashions the 
world of phenomena is closely oonnected with the half mytho- 
Ic^cal oonoepbona found in the PAncarAtra andSatvaphilosopfay 
w^oh regard this creative Qlasion as a female foroe — a goddeas 
la fact — Inseparably assoedated with the deity 

The philoeophy of the Upanishads like aH religions thought 
in India is avowedly a quest of happiness and this happiness 
is found in aomo form of union with Brahman He Is perfect 
bliss and whatever is distinct from him is full of Buffering* 
But this sense of the suffering inherent in existence is lees 
marked m the older Upanlsbads and in the VedAnta than m 
Buddhism and the SAhkhya. Those systems make it their bas^ 
and first principle m the VedAnta tho temperament is the same 

^ ChAod. up. TL 

8m Dwukd. PlOatojJ^ ofiU Xfpait U koit. 

Ato Qfad iittam. BrQuid Ar m. MTvnl Usut, 
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Tn the Pali Canon we hear of Arhats, Pacceka Buddhas, and 
perfect Buddhas For all three the ultimate goal is the same, 
namely Nirvana, hut a Pacceka Buddha is greater than an 
Axhat, because he has greater intellectual powers though he is 
not ommscient, and a perfect Buddha is greater still, partly 
because he is ommscient and partly because he saves others 
But if we admit that the career of the Buddha is better and 
nobler, and also that it is, as the Introduction to the Jataka 
recounts, simply the result of an earnest resolution to school 
himself and help others, kept firmly through the long cham of 
existences, there is nothmg illogical or presumptuous in making 
our goal not the quest of personal salvation, but the attainment 


of Bodhisattvaship, that is the state of those who may aspire 
to become Buddhas In fact the Arhat, engrossed in his own 
salvation, is excused only by his humility and is open to the 
charge of selfish desire, smce the passion for Nirvana is an 
ambition like any other and the quest for salvation can be best 
followed by devotmg oneself entirely to others But though my 
object here is to render mtelhgible the Mahayamst point of view 
mcludmg its objections to Bbnayamsm, I must defend the latter 
from the accusation of selfishness The vigorous and authorita- 
tive character of Gotama led him to regard all mankind as 
patients reqmrmg treatment and to emphasize the' truth that 
they could cure themselves if they would try But the Buddhism 
of the Pah Canon does not ignore the duties of loving and 
mstructmg others^, it merely insists on man’s power to save 
himself if properly instructed and bids him do it at once "sell 
aU that thou hast and foUow me ” And the Mahayana, if less 
self-centred, has also less self-rehance, and self-disciphne It is 
more human and chantable, hut also more easygomg it teaches 
the behever to lean on external supports which if weU chosen 
may e a e p, but if trusted without discrimination become 
para yzmg a uses And if we look at the abuses of both systems 
the fossilized monk of the Hmayana wiU compare favourably 

the man w?"'" t la bke a drought 

18 Sabbabhitanukampako. aU ^ 

eveiv where SimilarW sa « j i creatures, and like ram falling 

(oBjiniiy duoiplo, m whB „ Buddhir-rtHioTornTr 
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be reraembered that ita meaning Is not so much that the Horid 
and mdi% idual existences arc lUu8or> in the strict sense of the 
word as phenoraenaL The onl} true reahtv >s ^elf-conscious 
thought without an object W hen the inmd atLoma to that it 
ceases to bo human and mdmduRl it is Brahman But when 
ever it thinks of particular objects neither the thoughts nor the 
objects of the thoughts arc real tn the same sense They are 
appearances phenomena This um\crso of phenomena includes 
not onh all our emotions and all our perceptions of the ortemal 
w orfd but also w hat might bo suppos^ to be the deepest truths 
of religion such as the personaUt^ of the Creator and the 
wanderings of the soul In the maxc of transmigration In the 
same sense that wc suffer pom ond pleasure it is true that there 
It a personal God {l4vara) who cniitti and reabsorbs the world 
at regular Internals ond that the soul is a limited existence 
passing from bodj to bod^ In this sense the soul os m the 
Sahkhj'a philosophi is surrounded bj the vpddhxs certain 
limiting conditions or dilgul^es which form a permanent 
fwvchical equipment with which it remains invested In all its 
innumerablo b^es But though these doctnnes may be true 
for those who ore in the world for those souls who are agents 
onjo^ers and sufferers thej censo to be true for the soul which 
takes the path of knowledge and secs its own identity with 
Brahman It is by this means only thatomancipationisattained 
for good works bring a reward in kind and hence inevjtabh 
lead to new erabodiraonta new creations of MftjA And even In 
knowledge we must distinguish between the knowledge of the 
lower Brahman or personal Deity (lirnra) ond of the higher 
indescnbable Brahman* For the orthodox Hindu this distino 

TV UI»> dkttnctloo occar« bi tV woriu ot Mrirter Et k Vrt (f 1 J27 4.0 J 
wto la fti»ny wjn tpproxlmile* U> lodUa tfcooeV. both BatidhUl •ad V«llnU»t. 
H* make* a dWUectioo brtwreo tb« Oodbead asd God. TV OodV»d U tV rwaWr 

lMtonr»T«*Vdi h bdwriVdk* wcrdk****(\4jM.T»3kjTit*rf « f >, Ibeiuun* 

!«• ootLins,” Lbe laitQOTeablo fTtU” BolOodi* Om nutotfetlaUciDor tbeQodV«d 
tb*Bit«Tdword All thit fain tboOodbesd bCM TVT»fo«weew»«ynolliiQ|: 
Ht b abort »n a*tn**, sbore all oalore. God work< to dwtb not tV GodVtidL 
TVrria ar* tbey dbtfaigubVd io vorUsj aod in not imrkb>g> TV end ol all 
lWng» fa tV Vddeo tUrknea* of tV «t«ma] OodVad uaJnKnrn tai Derrr to bt 
krwwft." (Quoted by Rafot Joan, 8tm4^€* fa J/ychnf Btl p. 223.) It may 
U doabted If iuduin rdbllnollon betwwn tV Ulaber and Lower Bndiicma b to 
b* found in tV Upanbhtdi but It b probably tV fant mna* of Lmrmonixiog tV 
dUfwj«ntV« in tfaw wetki which Indian tbrologUiu fett bound 10 «ipUin army 
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with the tantno adopt It wa« to tho comiptlonB of the 
Mahayana rather than of tho Hinayana that the decay of 
Bnddhism In India waa dno 

The career of the Bodhlsattva waa early divided Into stagoa 
(bhUinl) each marked by tho acquisition of some virtue In his 
tnumphant course Tho stagea arc vanously reckoned as flvo 
seven and ten. TheMahAvnstu* which is the earhcst work where 
the progress is described enumerates ton without distinguishing 
them very clearly Later wnters commonly look at tho Bodhi 
sattva 8 task from the humbler pomt of view of tho beginner 
who wishes to learn the Initiatory stages For thorn the 
Bodhlsattva la primarily not a Bupematnral being or even a 
saint bat simply a roLgioua person who wishes to perform the 
duties and enjoy the privileges of tho Church to tho full much 
like a communicant in tho languageof contemporary Christianity 
We have a manual for those who would follow this path in the 
BodhicaryAvatAra of B&ntidova which in its humility sweetness 
and fervent piety has boon nghtly oompared irith the Be 
Inutatione Christi In many respects tho virtue* of the Bodhi 
sattva are those of the Arhat His will must bo stmnuous and 
concentrated he must oultivato the strictest morahty patience 
energy meditation and knowledge But he is also a devotee 
a hhakia he adores all the Buddhas of tho past present and 
future as well as sundry superhuman Bodhisattvas and he con 
fosses his sins not aftor the fashion of the F&timokkha but by 
acenmng himself before these heavenly Proteotora and vowing 
to sin no more 

SAntidova lived in the seventh century* but tells us that he 
follows the scriptures and has nothing new to say This 
to bo true for thougb his book being a manual of devotion 
proeonts its subject-matter In a dogmatic form its main Ideas 
are stated and even elaborated In the Lotos Not only are 
eminent figures m the Church snoh as SAnputra and AnanHa 
there designated as future Buddhas but the samo dignity is 
predicted wboleeale for five hundred and again for two thousand 


Ed S«Qsrt, toL i. p. lil. 

The BodUeeijlTmtiis edited by lUneyefT 1889 and aJao in the JottrnaJ 
of a< BMJJUfi Ttxi Soditr eod tb* BtUunUem Ini Do h \ Pauln 
pnVifahed ports otf the text end pommectuy la hit aad eieo e tnuttletioB 

in 1007 
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oonneohon with this Benraalietio philosophy goes back to s 
legend found in the Upaniahads* that he taught the demons 
false knowledge whoso reward lasts only as long as the pleasure 
iafrts in order to compass their dratruotion TMs is sunilar to 
the legend found in tho Pur&^as that Vishnu beoamo inoamato 
as Buddha m order to load astray the Daityas. But though 
such words as C^liraka and NfistUca are used m later hterature 
as terms of learned abuso the former ficoma to denote a definite 
flohool although wo oannot connect its history with dates places 
or pereonalitics Tho CArvftkas are tho first system examined 
in the Sarvu-doriana-eangraha which la written from the 
VedJintist standpoint and beginning from the worst systems of 
philosophy ascends to those which oro relatively correct This 
account contains most of what wo know about their doctnnea* 
but IS obviously biassed it represents them aa oynioal volupt- 
uaries holding that the only end of man is sensual enjoyment 

0 are told that tho> admitted only one source of knowledge 
namely perception and four olomonts earth water fire and air 
and that the} held tho soul to be identical with the body Such 
a phrase os my body tho} eooadored to bo metaphorical os 
apart from the body there was no ego who owned lU The soul 
was supposed to bo a pfij-sioal product of the four elements 
just as sugar combined with a ferment and other ingredients 
produces an mtoncating hguor Among verses described as 

said by Brihaspati occur the following remarkable lines 
There U ao be«i\‘en no UberstloD nor any aotU in another world 
Nor do the aot» of tho Airaniaa or caato* produce any rtrwartL 
If tha animat alaln In the JyoUahtoma aoiniRce wiH go to heaven 
Why doee not the aacnflcor inunolnte hia own fotherf 
Whilo Ufa remaina let a man live happily: let him food on butter 
even U ho nma Into debt. 

When oaoo tho body bocomea aahoa, bow can it ever rotum? ” 

The author of the BabistAn who lived in the seventeenth 
century also mentions tho CArvAkasm somewhat sumiar terms* 
Brahmamcal authors often coupki the CArvAkos and Bud 
dhists This lumping together of offensively heretical sects may 

1 Maltr Up. rn. 8. 

* Sm aIm SaiU hi ilutfyn, 10OS, pp. £77 ff. and the artlola Uaterlallcmi (Tadiui} 
to E.R£ Poc another toeUaoe ol andeat taatefialinn *« the Tiew* of Plytd eet 
locth to IXg. Nfk. TTm t BHhad Ar Up. m. £. 13 impUn that the idea of 
Ixdya&dipiritbQtog distotegrated at death vu known tboQgh perhap* not rtlUhed. 

Trnnrietton by fibaa and Troyrr n. pp. *01-2. 
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monies wlnle m Chapter X is sketched the course to he followed 
by “young men or young ladies of good family” who wish to 
become Bodhisattvas^ The chief difference is that the Bodhi- 
caiy&vatHra portrays a more spiritual life, it speaks more of 
devotion, less of the rmlhon shapes that compose the heavenly 
host more of love and wisdom, less of the merits of reading 
particular sutras While rendenng to it and the faith that 
produced it all honour, we must remember that it is typical of 
the Mahayana only m the sense that the De Imitatione Chnsti is 
typical of Roman Cathohcism, for both faiths have other sides 
SS-ntideva’s Bodhisattva, when conceivmg the thought of 
Bodhi or eventual supreme enhghtenment to be obtamed, it 
may be, only after numberless births, feels first a sympathetic 
joy m the good actions of all hvmg beings He addresses to the 
Buddhas a prayer which is not a mere act of commemoration, 
but a req^uest to preach the law and to defer their entrance mto 
Nirvana He then makes over to others whatever merit he may 
possess or acquire and offers himself and all his possessions, 
moral and material, as a sacrifice for the salvation of aU bemgs 
This on the one hand does not much exceed the limits of ddnam 
or the virtue of givmg as practised by Sakyamum m previous 
births according to the Pah scriptures, but on the other it 
contains m embryo the doctrme of vicanous merit and salvation 
through a saviour The older tradition admits that the future 
Buddha (eg m the Vessantara birth-story) gives all that is 
^ked from him mcludmg hfe, wife and children To consider 
the su^nder and transfer of merit (pattid^na m Pah) as 
parallel is a natural though perhaps false analogy But the 

f altogether foreign to Brahmamc 

ught, for It is held that a wife may share in her husband’s 
Karma nor is it wholly unknown to Smhalese Buddhism^ After 

thfrit^w^ selfish aims, 

neoph^ makes a vow (prarndh^na) to acquire enhghten- 

rules of hfe and faith reqmsite for this end He is then a “son 

sfitraSdmworWtobutedtoS/ m detail m the Avatamaaka 

hridaya fi^tra and the Mahayfina 

these works as c^aoted by Teitaro Bnzoki. ^ra I only know of 

• Se« CMdra, Pal. , v Pith. PMWpp.dS,„„ 
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emanojpatioji of irund dies where w ho robomt Vaccho tho 
word lehom does not fit tho case *' Then Ootama ho la not 
reborn, * To say he la not reborn docs not fit tho case nor ia 
ft any better to eay he la both reborn and not robom or that he 
in neither reborn nor not reborn * Really Gkitama I am 
oompletely bewiMerod and my faith In yon la gone * 

Never nund your bewilderment. Thia dootnne ia profonnd 
and difficult. Suppose there was a firo in front of you. You 
would see it buniing and know that ita burning depended on 
fuoL And if it went out (nibb& y o yy a) you would know that it 
had gone out. But if aome one were to aak you to which 
quarter has it gone East, West, North or South what would 
you aayt 

The expression does not fit the case Ootama For tho fire 
depended on fuel and when tho fuel is gone it is said to be 
exUnguiahed being without nounshment 

In just the same way all form by which one oould pro 
dicato tho existence of tho saint is abandonod and uprooted 
Uko a fan palm^ so that it will never grow up in future The 
saint who u reioasod from what Is styled form is deep Im 
moasurablo hard to fathom hko tho great ocean It does not 
fit tho case to say either that ho is reborn not reborn, both 
reborn and not reborn, or neither reborn nor not reborn. 
Exactly the same statemant b then repeated four times the 
words sonsafeon, perception sankhAras and oonsoiouaness being 
BubsUtuted suceoasively for tho word form Vaooha we aro 
told, was satisfied 

To appreciate properiy tho Buddha s siinilo wo must oon 
centrate our attention on the fire When wo apply this metaphor 
to annihilation, w© usuafiy think of the fuel or reoeptaolo and 
our mind dwell* sadly on the heap of ashes or the extmguishod 
lamp But what has become of the fire T It is hardly correct to 
say that it has been destroyed. If a particular fire may be said 
to be a nnih i l ated in the sense that it is impossible to reconstitute 
it by repeating same prooeas of burning the reason is not 
so much that we cannot get the same flames as that we oaimot 
bum the same fuel twice But so long as there is conbnuous 
oombusbon in the same fireplace or pile of fuel, w© speak of 
the same fire although neither the flame nor the fuel remains 

^ Which Im acid sot to ynw np 
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of Bnddba * a phruso which ia merely a naturtil metaphor for 
laying that ho U ono of the household of faitb^ bat atlU paves 
tlrt way to later ideas which make the celestial Bodhlmtlva on 
emsTiaUoa or spuitoal son of a celesUal Baddha 

AitAnga gives* a more technical and scholastic description of 
the ten bhumu or stages which mark the Bodhisattva s pro^a-Tis 
towards compkto enlightenment and ctilmlnato in a phaso 
bearing the remarkable bnt andent name of Dharmamegha 
known also to the \oga philosophy The other stages arc called 
fnuidd (joyful) cimaM ^mmocnlato) pm6Witiri (light giving) 
arcwnail (mdlont) durjaya (hard to gain) ofiAimuirAf (facing 
because it faces both transmigration and Nirvana) dCmm{;amd 
(far-going) acald (Immovable) sddhumnti (good minded) 

The Incamato Buddhas and Bodhisaltvas of Tibet aro a 
travesty of the Mahayana which on Indian soil adhered to tho 
sound doctrine that Mints aro known their achievements oa 
men and esnnot bo selected among infant prodigies* It was 
the general though not universal opinion that ono who had 
entered on (bo career of a Bodhisattva could not fall so low as 
to bo reborn in any stato of punishment but the spLnt of 
humility and sclf-efTacomcnt which has always marked tho 
Buddhist Ideal tended to represent his triumph as incalculabl} 
distant ^loanwhlle although in tho whirl of births bo was on 
the upward grade bo yet hod his ups and downs and tliero is 
no ovidenco that Indian or Far Eastern Buddhists arrogated to 
themselves special claims and powers on tho ground that they 
Htio well advanced in tho career of Buddhahood Tho vow to 
suppress self and follow tho Dgbt not only in this life bat in all 
future births contnln* an element of faith or fantasy bnt has 
any religion formed a noblor or wuu equivalent picture of the 
so^ 8 destiny or built a better staircase from tho world of men 
to the ImmMsnrablo spheres of tho superhuman T 

One aspect of the story of 6&kyamani and his antecedent 
births thus led to the idea that all may become Buddhas An 

* It ocem la tbe Pall CtDoo, Cf lUmt k m lOO. Taan ma tomlM potti 
ocati, mnVh to Jtti, Hh mm jl. 

■ 8«aB7lralnI^iii,ifaU|i<B»-ftfM7''«(^nL laUDdDcitknaadpamtm Formocli 
Addltkoal InlanmtkQ aboat the BhAmt aeo B« la VallM PoiubIo a artkb Bodhl 
•attra” la K .fLH 

Tlmhiani doctan aBol) aa Kl^irfoaa aad Aaaa^ ax« oftan deacribad aa Bodhl 
■tUraa }mat aa Ulnda aa^>i^ CaHaaja, an daaorlbed aa AraUni. 
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selflera aapimtloiu! the on*tere oonnjels of porieotion »nd tho 
promises of bliw and something boyord bUss But the iay 
morsbty is eioellent in its own epbeie— the good reepeotablo 
We-and its toaolung is most earnest and natural in thoso 
Mpartmonts whore the hard nnoentteiental precepts of the 
h^her jar on western minds Whereas tho monk severs 
on famfly dw and is fettered by no domestio affeoUon this is 
ttie Held whloh the layman can onitivafe with most profit. It 
wae agiinst his jndgment that the Bnddha adimtted women to 
his order Md in bidding his monks beware of them he said 
mray hart things But for women m tho honsohold hfe the 
show an appreciation and respcot which is UJustrated 
by the poeitJoa held by womea in Bnddhist cormtnes from tho 
devont and capable matron Vlskkb& down to the women of 
Buma to the present day The Bnddha even praised tho 
Moients beoanse they mamed for love and did not bny their 
TrivM* •' 


'nen^t life ^ a layman IS deserfbed to several suttas* and 

in aU of though almsgiving religions conversaUon and 
hean^^ law are oommendod the main emphasis is on snob 
^ai virtnm as pkaaant speech kindness tempeianoe con 
^deration for others and affection The most complete of these 
^oontees the 8igUov4ds^ntta> relates how the Buddha when 
»^g OM morning to beg alms in Rijagaba saw the house 
holder Siglla bowing down with olasped hands and saluting the 
font quarters the nadir and the tcnith The object of tho 

sii points The Buddha told him that this was not the right 
rray to protect oneself a men should regard his parents as tho 
^t his ^hsra as the south his w«e and ohlldren as the west 
. a servants as the nadir and monks 

and Brahmans as the leruth. By fumihng his duly to thi* sto 
0 ^ a man proteote himself from afi evil which may come 
o^bbded to order the mutual 

Ss “O'* servant, 

(6) laity and clergy The precepts which foDow show how much 


' SatU NipiU, J#9 
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equally natural development in another direction created 
celestial and superhuman Bodhisattvas The Hmayana held 
that Gotama, before his last birth, dwelt in the Tushita heaven 
enjoying the power and splendour of an Indian god and it looked 
foiward to the advent of Maitreya But it admitted no other 
Bodhisattvas, a consequence apparently of the doctrine that 
there can only be one Buddha at a time. But the luxuriant 
fancy of India, which loves to multiply divinities, soon broke 
through this restriction and fashioned for itself beautiful images 
of benevolent bemgs who refuse the bhss of Nirvana that they 
may alleviate the sufferings of others^ So far as we can judge, 
the figures of these Bodhisattvas took shape just about the 
same time that the personahties of Vishnu and Siva were 


acquiring consistency The impulse in both cases is the same, 
namely the desire to express in a form accessible to human 
prayer and sympathetic to human emotion the forces which 
rule the universe But m this work of portraiture the Buddhists 
laid more emphasis on moral and spiritual law than did the 
Brahmans they isolated in personification quahties not found 
isolated m nature Siva is the law of change, of death and 
rebirth, with aU the not of slaughter and pnapism which it 
entails Vishnu is the protector and preserver, the type of good 
energy wamng agamst evil, but the umty of the figure is 
smothered by mythology and broken up mto vanous mcama- 
tions But Avalokita and Manjugri, though they had not such 
strong roots m Indian humamty as Siva and Vishnu, are genu 
bnghter presence They are the personifications 
of kindness and knowledge Though manifold m shape, they 
tt e to do with mythology, and are analogous to the 
archangels of Christian and Jewish tradition and to the Amesha 
bpentM of Zoroastnamsm With these latter they may have 
some histonoal connection, for Persian ideas may weU have 
mfluen^d Buddhism about the time of the Christian era How- 
V r jfl^cult It may be to prove the foreign ongm of Bodhisat- 
tvM, few of them have a clear ongm m India and aU of them 

the the^Pah'c^ their entry into Nirvana for the good of 

the Buddha himself ^ ^ ^ ^ According to the Maha Farm Sutta 

Mahayamst relate hov/lJ^S T be called definitely 

how Snrm^ leL '^“til Maitreya come and 

hifl advent See J ^ mejn pp ^ 
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tho holy mun i» honouiwl not so much bocouso he will make 
an immediato return by impartuig some Instruction or per 
forming some ceremony but beoauso to honour him ra a good 
act which like other good acta will eooner or later find ita 
reward The Buddha la not represented as blaming the respect 
paid to Brahmans but as saying that Brahmans must deserve 
it Birth and plaited hair do not make a true Brahman any 
more than a shaven head makes a Bhikkhu but ho who baa 
renounced tho world who is pore m thought word and deed 
who followB tho eight-fold path and perfects himself m know 
ledge he is the true Brahman* Men of such aspirations are 
commoner in India than elsewhere and more than elsewhere 
they form a class which is defined by each sect for itself 
Bnt in all eects it la an essential part of piety to offer respect 
and gifts to this teligloiis anstooiaey 

> Tks usis Idn oocon In tlx tJfaniilssdj, t.j Bdk. in Un. IT «. J3 "he 
\ntKaaem t. tnu 
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are much bettor known in Central Asia and China Bat they 
are reproaonted with the appcaranco ond attributea of Indian 
Doraa as is nataral sioco oren in the Fall Canon Doras form 
the Bnddha s rotlnuo The early Buddhists considered that 
these Bpints, whether called BodhlsatU as or Devos had attained 
tbeiT high position in the eamo way as S&kyomuni himself that 
is by the practlco of moral and Intellectual rlrluca through 
coantlesa existences but subsequently they came to bo regarded 
as emanations or eons of superhuman Buddhas Thus the 
Kiioqtfa vyOha relates how the original Adi Bnddha produced 
Avalokita by meditation and how ho in Ms turn produced the 
universe with Its gods 

Minions of unnamed Bodhisattvas are freely mentioned and 
oven In (he older books copious lists of names are found' but 
two Avalokita and Bfanjuin tower above the rest among 
whom only few have a dofinlto personality Tbe tontno school 
counts eight of tbe first rank Maitreya (who docs not stand on 
the same footing as tbe others) 8amantabhadra Mab&stb&oa 
piipU and above all Kshitigarbha have some importance 
especially in China and Japan 

Avalokita* In many forms and m many ages baa been one 
of the principal deities of Asia but his origm is obscure His 
main attributes are plain Ho is tbe personibcatjon of divine 
mercy and pity but oven the meaning of his name Is doubtful 
In its full form it Is Avalekitcivnra often rondored the Lord 
who looks down (from heaven) This is an appropnato title for 
the God of Mercy but tbe obvious moaning of the participlo 
avaloinia In Sanskrit is passlvo tbe Lord who is looked at 
Kem* thinks it may mean the Lord who is erverywhero visible 
as a very present help in trouble or obo the Lord of View Uko 
the epithet DrbhUgnru applied to Siva Another form of the 
name is Ixikeivara or Lord of the world and this suggests that 
avalohia may bo a synonym of lobi moaning the visiblo um 
verse It has also boon suggested that the name may refer to 
tbe small image of AmitAbha which Is sot in his di^cm and 
thus looks down on hinx. But snob small images sot in the hood 
of a Isjger figure are not dlstmctive of Avalokita they are found 

t etftp. 1, 

De U Vall^ F>]na^ ■ artitla "Araioklui” la £Jl.£ uj ba cocmlted. 

* Lota, B XXL p. 407 
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of a hierarch> and a Bible* ahieb arc so familiar to ua mot 
togetber to fix ond record the opinions and injunctions of tho 
Master or to rcmo\ o uusapprohcnsiona and abuses It would bo 
better Lf wo could avoid using oven the word Buddhist at this 
ponod for it impbes a difference sharper than the divisions 
existing between tho followers of Gotama and othore They 
were in tho position of tho ^oUo\^*er 8 of Chnst before they 
received at Antioch the namo of Chnstians and tho meeting 
at R&jsgaha was analogous to the conferences recorded m tho 
first chapter of the Acts of tho Apostles 

The record of this meeting ond of (bo subsequent meeting 
at Veslill 18 contained in Chapters xi ond xn of tho Cullavaggs 
which must thereforo bo later than tho second meeting ond 
perhaps coaaiderabl> later Other accounts are found in tho 
l)lpa%aipsa Mah& Bodhi Vatpsa and Buddhaghosaa com 
mentanes Tlio \‘erBion giNTn In tho Culla\ agga is abrupt and 
does not cntuelj agree with other narratn’cs of v\hat followed 
on tho death of tho Buddha* It seems to be a combination of 
two docuincnta for it opens as a norrativo by Kampa but it 
soon turns into a narrative about him But tho clumsiness in 
compilation and tho errors of dotal! are bardl> sufficient to 
discredit an event which is probablo in itself and loft on un 
presaion on tradition Tho Buddha combined great porBonal 
nuthonty with equally great hberabtj \VhlIe ho was alive ho 
decided all questions of dogma and disciphno himself but ho 
left to tho Order authority to abolish all the minor precopts 
It seems Inovitablo that aomo sort of meeting should have been 
held to consider tho position created bj this wido permission 
Bncf and confused as tho story in tho CuUavagga is there la 
nothing improbablo in Its ooUme — namely that a resolution 
was taken at Kusinfir& where ho died to hold a synod during 
the next rains at RAjagaha a more central place where alma 
and lodgings were plentiful and there come to an agreement 
as to what thotild be acoepted as tho tmo doctrine and discipline 
Aooordingly five hundred monks mot near this town and en 
quirod Into the authenticity of tbevanoua rules and suttas They 

* Tlte BUfitni oC tbe Bmlutuna im« luudilj a n«rod book knalofocu to the 
Bibb or Kot»n wwi, bertdef, tb# mAy BoddhleU wonH not here wfabed to imlute 
them. 

• S4 Nik. XTi. 
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m other Buddhist statues and paintings and also outside Tndia, 
for instance at Palmy la The Tibetan translation of the name^ 
means he who sees with bright eyes Hsuan Chuang’s rendering 
Kwan-tzu-tsai^ expresses the same idea, but the more usual 
Chinese translation Kuan-ym or Kuan-shih-yin, the deity who 
looks upon voices or the region of voices, seems to imply a 
verbal misunderstanding For the use of Yin or voice makes us 
suspect that the translator identified the last part of Avalohite- 
hara not with timra lord but with smra sound® 

Avalokitesvara is unknown to the Pah Canon and the 
Milmda Panha So far as I can discover he is not mentioned m 
the Divyavadana, JatakamalS, or any work attnbuted to 
A^vaghosha His name does not occur m the Lahta-vistara but 
a list of Bodhisattvas m its mtroductoiy chapter includes 
Mahakamn^candm, suggestmg Mahakamna, the Great Com- 
passionate, which IS one of hjs epithets Tn the Lotus^ he is 
placed second m the mtroductoiy list of Bodhisattvas after 
Manju^ii But Chapter xxrv, which is probably a later addition, 
IS dedicated to his praises as Samantamukha, he who looks 
every way or the omnipresent In this section his character as 
the all-merciful saviour is fully developed He saves those who 
call on him from shipwreck, and execution, from robbers and 
all violence and distress He saves too from moral evils, such 
as passion, hatred and folly He grants children to women who 
worship him This power, which is commonly exercised by 
female deities, is worth remarking as a hint of his subsequent 
transformation mto a goddess For the better achievement of 
his merciful deeds, he assumes all manner of forms, and appears 
m the guise of a Buddha, a Bodhisattva, a Hmdu deity, a gobhn, 
or a Brahman and m fact m any shape This chapter was 
translated mto Chinese before 417 a d and therefore can hardly 
be later than 360 He is also mentioned m the Sukhavati-vyfiha 

Niddbar-uHzakoi The other comiTion 
Mong^ name Anobalo appears to be a corruption of liyavalokita 

of apparently the seeing and self-existent one a Ta-tzh-tsai as a name 

Mfilatfm&dhava is called AvalofatA. It is not 

and t'^uslated in Chinese between A d 266 
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Early Indian la aaid to hnvo toon divided into 

eighteen pccte or Rchooli wWch have long ccaitcd (o exist and 
must not bo confounded with any existing denominations Fa 
Hsicn observes that they agroo in casentiats and differ only m 
details and this scorns to havo been true not only when ho wrote 
(about 420a d) but throughout their history In different 
epochs and countries Buddhism presents a series of surprising 
metamorphoses but tho divergences between the sects existing 
in India at any given time are less profound Jn character and 
less violent in cxprcwlon than tho di\*i«ions of Chnstianit} 
Similarly the so^Ued seels* in modem China Burma and Siam 
are bolter desenbed as schools in some waj's analogous to such 
parties as tho High and Low Church in England On tho other 
hand somo of tho eighteen schools exce^ed tho vnnations 
permitted In Chnstlonil) and Islarn by haMng different collec 
tiona of tho scriptures But at tho time of which i^^o aro treating 
these collections hod not been redoced to writing thoy wore of 
considcrablo extent compared with tho Blblo or Koran and thoy 
admitted later explanatory matter Tho record of tho Buddha a 
words did not profess to ^ a miraculous revelation but merely 
a reoolicciion of what had been said It U therefore natural 
that each school should maintain that the memory of Its own 
scholars had transmitted tho most accurate and comploto 
account and that tradition should represent tho suooeasivo 
councils as chiefly occupied In reciting and siftieg these occoonts 

It is generally agreed that the eighteen* schools were in 
existence during or shortly before tho reign of Asoka and that 
rix others* aroeo about the same period but subsequently to 
them Tho best materials for a rtudy of tboir opinions are 
afforded by tho text end commentary* of tho Kathi vatthu 
a treatise attributed to Tissa MoggabpuiU who is said to havo 
boon Prosident of tho Third Oounoil hold under Asoka It is 

* An exeeptkn oafbt perb«pt to be m»Aa tar tbe Jkpezkree aecU. 

* Tbe ttuoet ue not qolte the nme lo tb« Tuiau ud ib eecou uelM to 

diMon them ia det&Q. 6 m DtperiJiua. T StMS. hUhirmepn. T od ta Rhra 
Daridi, p.411 Ronbhni. L{frofUitB»ddMm^ehikp.n^QtipsT Tmt. 

ej ifctiwifiM, A|>]i. B 

* Tb* HemATmiQuu, IUjK(bdku, SiddlutUe, PsbbeaefficM, AperMclQui* aad 
Aputrijashiku. 

« PuU{«b*d ta the iSSO Truu. by a X Anog end Mrs Rhys I>»Tid*. 

lOia tThe Uxt oeatkma iSoetilnrs ocly Tbe tumet o| the sects soppoeed bo hold 
them S4e soppUed hy the ooauaenUjy 
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The TCcordfiof the Chinese pilgnma Fd Helen and Hetlan Chtiaiig* 
mdicalo that hia ■worship prevailed in India from the fourth tlU 
the seventh century and wo aro perhaps Juirtified In dating Ka 
beginnings at least two centunca earlier But the obsenco of 
any mention of it m the wntinga of Aivaghoaha is remarkabio* 
AvaloUta la connected with a mountain called Botala or 
Potflisbn. The name la borrw by the palace of the Grand Lama 
at T bswi and by another Lamalatio eatoblishmont at Johol In 
north China It reappears In the sacred island of P n t o near 
Nlngpo In all these coses the name of Avalokita a Indian 
leodonco has been tmnsforred to foreign ahrines In India (hero 
were at least two places called Potala or Potalaka— one at the 
mouth of the Indus and one in the south No certain connection 
has been traced between the former and the Bodhlsattva but in 
the seventh century the latter was regarded as bis abode Our 
information obout It comes mainly from Hstian Chuang* who 
describes it when speaking of the Malokuto country and as near 
the Mo*lo>ya (Malaya) mountain But apparently bo did not 
visit it and this makes It probable that it was not a religious 
centre but a mountain in the aoutb of which Buddhists in the 
north wrote with little prodsfon^ There is no evidence that 
Avololdta -was hrst ■worshipped on this Potalaka though ho is 
often assodatod -wilh mountains such as Kapota in Magndhn 
and Valavatl In Kstlha* In fact the connection of Potala Nnth 
Avalokita remaiiu a mystery 

AvaioUtahas like most Bodbisatt^vaa many names Among 
the prindpal are Mab&konma the Great Compaasionato one 
Lokanitha or LokcAvam thoLordof the world ondPadmapfinl 
or lotus*handad. This lost refers to his appchronco as portiuyed 
in statues and miniatures In the older works of art his figare 


1 Tl*s«n Cl)a4B( (WtUen, n. *16, 214) rdiU* bov tn TwlUn ngB r«dUd th« 
fioi-tutik dbirapl Mot* Ku*b till tmT* im*^ for ibi*o jtin. 

A* win b* BoUetd frtxa tlm* to Un* la the** F*g**< tb* nddm oppeanne* o< 
& 0 W daltk* tn Irwlf Uteratore oltra •eeau lUuif*. The lt«i I* tliat ootfl ddUe* 
u« i^ouvnllj rtoj^iikvd, rd woA* pay ao lUcntkfi to th»m. 

* Watten, Tol. n. pp. S28 fl. H I* esV! that Po<aJ Wa. u tBeaUcaod in tb« 

Hwa-TviMhiag or Arat t&Ua. Tibetan trullUon oobiimU H wttb tbe &4k7a 

Umllr Bee Oeotaa de EerOt, TIbetaa etadh* rvpdoted lfi12, pp. tl-H. 

* trlTatira c&tia parport* to bave been den vd at Lnlopara 

•Dw«^m*Mla)n-HUarateod*T*dhitbaC9ila(MtTaBfUUacu tn Utedtj of 
m tbe mTBTatt of the UUa^ moantafai en the border ol the eea." 

* Be* Foaohat, /eoaoji ap Au U 1900, pp. lOQ, 102. 
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Trcart*omc* Tlio arco^^ the* MahA-^inpluka** of 

garbling Uip canon Imt Hk* Chinrv' inlgntn'* that in later 
(imc< their booku wrrr rcgnnioil #ip«iaIU compI»'{o Ono 
well known woH. the Mwftava«(a perhaps tompov*tl in the ftrsl 
ccnlarj n c de^enbt^ itwif IWonpng to the I<okuttnra 
brunch of the MBUwinphlka^ TJje Mahl-'anghiko^ probably 
represent (he elements which derrlope<l into (he MahAyuna 
It is not pcx^ible (o formulaic tbcir vicwn prcci-cU but whercA-s 
Iho ThemvAda wm r^wmliallv truehing for (be nhifcthu they 
represented (Hok* concr^«iona to popular lasto from winch 
Buddhism has never been quite di locaalrtl rrrn in Its earliest 
period 

> 

bor eome two centuries after Cotamn s <l«'ath we hn\*r bttle 
information as to the geographical rxtenMon of hia doclnne 
but aome of tlie Sarwfcrit ten'ions of the \lna\*a* represent him 
as vwiting Muttra North west India nnd Kashmir So far as 
ii known the story of this joumev is not supported bv moro 
ancjcntdocamcnts orotherargumenta it contains a prediction 
about KanlshKa and maj have lieen composed in or after bis 
reign when the fiounshmg condition of Buddhism in CAndharo 
made it seem appropriate to gild the |>ast But the namitircs 
about Mullro and Kashmir contain se\*eral prrslictions relating 
to the progress of the faith 100 Venn after the Buddha s death 
and these con honlU bo explained except as references to o 
tradition that those regions were coniirted at the epoch 
mentioned Thero is no doubt of the connection lietwecn 
Kashmir and the RarslsliviUllns nor an\ihing improbable in 
the supposition that the first mUslonnrj octivit;j was in tho 
direction of Muttra and Kashmir 

But the great landmark in tho earlier historj of Buddhism 
is the reign of Asoka Ho camo to tho throne about 270 D c. 
and inhented tho vast dominions of his fallier and grondfalhor 
Almost all tliat wc know of tho political events of his k ign it 
that his coronation did not lake place until four j'cars later 
which may indicate a disputed succession and that he rounded 
off his possessions by tho conquest of Kaiinga that Is tlio 
country between the Mahanmli nnd tho Godavari about 201 n c 

» Bw Le Nofd-Ofifji A* \ |»0o dwu fe lliuT* dr* iiaUurrltOTtdlru 

Ljr PrtylwJil io JOW ii.pp,.4a^ff. 
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in other Budflhist statues and paintings and also outside India, 
for instance at Palrnyia The Tibetan translation of the name^ 
means he who sees with bright eyes Hsuan Chuaiig’s rendering 
Kwan-tzu-tsai^ expresses the same idea, but the more usual 
Chinese translation Kuan-ym or Kuan-shih-yin, the deity who 
looks upon voices or the region of voices, seems to imply a 
verbal rmsiinderstanfling For the use of Ym or voice makes us 
suspect that the translator identified the last part of Avalokite- 
imra not with livara lord but with svara sound® 

Avalokite^vara is unknown to the Pah Canon and the 


Mdmda Panha So far as I can discover he is not mentioned in 
the Divyavadana, Jatakamfi,14 or any work attiibuted to 
A^vaghosha Kis name does not occur m the Lahta-vistara but 
a list of Boflhisattvas m its mtroductoiy chapter includes 
Mahakaruna.candin, suggestmg Maha,kamna, the Great Com- 
passionate, which IS one of bis epithets In the Lotus ^ he is 
placed second m the introductory list of Boflbisattvas after 
Man]usri But Chapter xxrv, which is probably a later addition, 
18 dedicated to his praises as Samantamukha, he who looks 
every way or the omnipresent In this section his character as 
the all-merciful saviour is fully developed He saves those who 
call on him from shipwieck, and execution, from robbers and 
all violence and distress He saves too from moral evils, such 
as passion, hatred and folly He grants children to women who 
worsMp him This power, which is commonly exercised by 
female deities, is worth remarking as a hmt of his subsequent 
rans ormation mto a goddess For the better achievement of 
IS mere eeds, he assumes all manner of forms, and appears 
m the^se of a Buddha, a Bodhisattva, a Hindu deity, a goblm, 
frnnsil ^^^^d m fact m any shape This chapter was 

be ^ therefore can hardly 

later than 350 He is also mentioned m the Snkhavata-vyfiha 

of Siva tie seeing and seU existent one Cf Ta-tzii teai as a name 

looked at, or admirable divine name or an adjective meaning 

andaiO^afdchlp^xx^v^wl^ll® ^ translated m Chinese between a n 265 

Nanjio, Catalogue Nos. 130, translated between a.d 384 and 417 See 
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THE CANON 


1 

Thithe an> extant in Bororal languages largo coUcctiona of 
Buddhist scriptures described by some European writcra as the 
Canon The name is conroment and not incorrect but the 
vanoua cattonjs aro not altogether similar and the standard for 
the inclusion or exclusion of partionlnr works is not alwaj-a 
clear Wo know something of four or five canons 

(1) The Pah Canon accepted by the Buddhista of Ooj ion 

Burma and Siam and rendered acccssiblo to European students 
by the Pal! Text Society It professes to contain the works 
recognised os eanomcal by the Council of AsoU and it is 
reasonably homogeneous that is to soy although some m 
grornty may bo needed to harmonise the different strata of 
a mob it consists it does not molndc works composed bj several 
Bohools ^ 

(2) The Sansknt Canon or Canons 

(a) Nopaloso soriptores Theso do not correspond with 
imy Pali t^ and aU belong to tho Mahayana Then) appears to 
be no stodard for fixing tho oononico! charaolcr of Wahayanist 
^ks liko the Upamshads they aro hold to bo revealed from 
time to tuno 


(6) Buddhist texts discovered m Central Asia Hitherto 
these have merely fragmonU but the number of manu 
senpts found and not yet published permits the hope that ionger 
Tho*® olreody made known aro 
^y ^hayanist and parCy rfmUar to tho Pali Canon though 

Budll^™ “tent the 

of Contral Asia regarded tho BOna and Mahayamst 

SSnrwI'r ir™*® Probably eaoh Sol 

‘Jf ^ oofleoUon of texts as anthontativo* 

Buddhi “ KigonOo ooUeotion of 

Buddhist works mado and revisad by order of various Emporots 
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The rocordsof the Chineco pilgrims Fa ITricn and IlsUan Chuang* 
Indicate that his ^^o^‘hip prcmllcd In India from the fourth till 
the eorenth century and wo nro perhaps justified in dating its 
beginnings at least two centunea earlier But the absence of 
anj mention of it in the writings of Ai\ agho^ha is remarkable* 
Avalokita is connected with a mountain called Polala or 
FotaUka Tbo name is borne by the palace of the Grand Lama 
at Lhassa and by another Lamalstio establishment at Jchol in 
north China It rrappears in the sacred island of P u t'o near 
Ningpo In all these ca«e8 the name of Aeaioklta a Indian 
residence baa been transferred to foreign shnnes In India there 
were at least two places calied Polala or Potalaka— one ot the 
mouth of the Indus and one in the south No certain connection 
has been traced between the former and the Bodbisallva but in 
the BOvcnlh century the latter was regarded os his abode Our 
information about it cornea mainly from HsDan Cliuang* who 
desenbea it when speaking of the Malakuta eonnliy and as near 
tbo ilo-Io-ya (Malaya) mountain But apparently ho did not 
visit it and Uus m^cs it probable (hat it was not a religious 
centre but a mountain in the south of which Buddhists m the 
north wrote with littlo precision* There Is no evidence that 
Avalokita was first worshipped on this PolaUka though he is 
often associated with mountains such oa Kapota in Magadha 
and Volavatl In KatdUa* In fact the connection of PotaJa witli 
Avalokita remains a mystery 

Avaloldtahaa like most BodhUattvaa many names Among 
the principal are Mah&karuna the Great Compassionate one 
LokBnftUiaorLokcfivara the Lord of tbo world andPadraapAnJ 
or lotue-banded. This lost refers to bis appokranco ns portrayed 
in statues and miniatures In tbo older works of art hJs figure 

i n n n CliMiig (Wilt«n, IL *19 SS4) reUtc« btnr vd IiuIIao tsee rrdted ike 
&(iJ4h1d dhirul befon Kuan txQ UaTe liuiie for Ikrte yrere- 

* Ai will be DOtked (roco time to time la tbeee pe^ee, Ibe ndden appeeruice of 
MV delUea la lodka Utentore oftni eeenu etrvage. The feet la that caliJ deltka 
are geoerally rw<,Cn,iiiied, at nl vorka jmj do altentloa to them. 

* Waited toL n. pp. 22S8 fl. It it aald that Petal k alao mtntioaed bi the 
Hva-jtrB-chiBgorAT«» m— WiUtf*. Tibetan tradJtko oooDeeta llwith the filkya 
famnj’ Bee CmnadeKCMa, Tibetan atndlea reprtated lQlX,pp.aS-aL 

* Jott aa tlw Virstin afitra pnrporta to bare been deliTtfod at 

aamdm-malajn-^fhiaro rendered in the CblMM tranai ilaaaa*‘InthceltjofI'* b 
OB tha mamlt of the Ualaja iDonntais on the border of tbo aea. 

* Sea Fooeher IcomognyJd* hovtfdXfaa, IWO, pp. 100, 101 
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The canon w often Iojowu by the name of Tnpijaka* or 
Three Baahota TtVhon an oxcavation vras made in ancient India 
it TJras the curtom to pass up the earth in baskets along a lino 
of workmen* and tho molaphoiical use of the word seems to 
bo token from this practice and to signify transmission by 
tradition 

Tho three Pitakas aro known as k^aya Sntta and Abhi 
dhomma. Ylnaya means disclplino and tho works meinded in 
this diWsion treat chicfiy of tho rales to bo observed by the 
members of tho Sangha Tho basis of these ndes is tho PAti 
mokkha tho ancient confessional fonnula ennmorating tho 
offences which a monk can commit It was read periodically 
to a congregation of tho order and those guilty of any sin had 
to confess it Tho text of tho P&timokkba is in tho Vinaya 
combined with a very ancient commentary called tho Sntta- 
vibhanga Tho Vina} a also contains two treatises known 
coUcotivoly as the Khandakos hut more frequently alcd by 
tholr separate names oa MabAvogga and Cullavagga The first 
deals with such topics os tho mlcs for admission to tho order 
and obsorvonco of fast days and In treating of each rule it 
describes tho oecasioa on which tho Buddha made it and to 
some extent follows the order of chronology For some parts 
of the master’s lifo it is almost b biography Tho Cullavagga is 
similar in construction but leas connected in stylo* 


1 P*U 

* Bo in lift] KIk. xxz. n cud wbo propot o to tacante comM KcdtUlapItaknm 
id43rn,'*'WIth ipnda nnd bwift** 

* Uto lift of tb« Mnsxn bo<du l«i 

Pirij{k*a \ 

Pndt^y*inf tosftbereoofUlatInxtboeotUTibhMgf. 

t<*g**^ coofUtuUog Uf Kiuuidf km. 

n fnppi«D«ot ud Index. TTib l>ook w*f rejected by eome 

•cboi^ 

SoaMrlbkte if loKnrn of Use Viuyn of tbe SuriiUTit^ eztfUng in » CbfawM 
ttwuiationi and in trtgtneoti of the S&oikrit origiajil fooad in Ontnd AaU. It aUo 
eomiita of the PiUnakUix <iBb«ddad in a. oomaeotery eaUed Yibhlgn imd of two 
twatifoe doecribing the fo«Bd»tk«i ol the onSer and it* fUtutei. They »« 
KehudnifcYiurtQ and "VlnayBTafla. In ihew »oifci the narratlTo and anecdotal 
•lement b larger than in t^ Pall Ylnaya. See aiao my rcBUiAi on the lUhiTtato 
nnd« the Uabayankt Oanoa. Tor aotoe dataHa abewt the DharmagapU Vinaya. 
tao/ui 19lS>ii.p.£OiforakmgiiherU*otlromth«lIfiiaaaTT Vinaya, 
n.pp,49i-C21 
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IS human, without redundant limbs, and represents a youth m 
the costume of an Indian pnnce with a high jewelled chignon, 
or sometimes a crown The head-dress is usually surmounted 
by a small figure of AmitS-bha His right hand is extended m 
the position known as the gesture of chanty^ In his left he 
cames a red lotus and he often stands on a larger blossom His 
complexion is white or red Sometimes he has four aims and 
m later images a great number He then cames besides the 
lotus such objects as a book, a rosaiy and a jug of nectar^ 
The images with many eyes and aims seem an attempt to 
represent him as looking after the unhappy m all quarters and 
stretching out his hands m help^ It is doubtful if the Bodhisat- 
tvas of the Gandhara sculptures, though approaching the type 
of Avalokita, represent him rather than any other, but nearly 
all the Budilhist sites of India contam representations of him 
which date from the early centimes of our era^ and others are 
preserved m the miniatures of manuscripts® 

He 18 not a mere adaptation of any one Hindu god Some 
of his attributes are also those of BrahmS, Though in some late 
texts he is said to have evolved the world from himself, his 
oharactenstio function is not to create but, like Vishnu, to save 
and hke Vishnu he holds a lotus But also he has the title of 
l^vara, which is specially apphed to Siva Thus he does not 
issue from any local cult and has no smgle mythological pedigree 
but IS the idea of divme compassion represented with such 
materials as the art and mythology of the day offered 

He IS often accompamed by a female figure Tara® In the 
tantnc period she is recogmznd as his spouse and her images, 
common m northern India from the seventh century onwards, 


^ Varamudra 

» mae aa weU m the red oolonr are attnbutes of the Hindu deity Brahmfi 
temple on the north mde of the lake m the Imperial City at Peking contains 

S ^ ^ thousand heads eAd a thoneand hands. 

T^monstrous figure is a ivarning against an attempt to represent metaphors 

* Sw especially Voucher, Bouddhxque, Pans, 1900 

de Blonay pour aemr d rhxaimre de la ddesse bmddhxque 
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Ssmynlla »n^^ Angnlljim <-lA.Mifx (h,> llurltihui. ul(frnn«-i 
rnidcr r»non« hfodinfr^ and pttKuppOH- older doriimrn(« which 
thcv fomctimc* »iuotc' The ‘Tomrtilla con i.ts ot a prrnt 
number of cnltaa mo^tU abort combined fn pmupi (rrafmp of 
» nnglo (rabject whicti mat tie otlher a peraon nr a topic The 
Angultam, which it a rtiff lonper eoJJcotJon It arranpctl in 
nnmcncai groupt a method of claMinntion dear to the Hindu* 
who delight In «uch computnllonn at the four meditation* the 
eightfold path (ho ten fettera It lahea aueli irligiout topic* 
as can bo counted in thbi wat and armngrt them under the 
number* from one to eleven Thut under tlirw it irrala of 
thoogbt word and deed and the appliralinn* of this duiHon 
to moraht} of (he three met*enget» of tlie pod* old age riel. 
nCM and death, of the three great evit* lout 111 will and 
rtnpidity and fo on 


^e fifth or Khuddaha MUva it perhaps the portion of the 
Pali scriptural which hat found mott fniour with Fnropeana 
(or Iho t^rcatiw* compo*mg It are short and some of them of 
mnarkablo hcaulj Tbet are in peat port compo*ed of vcise* 
Mmelimc* disconnected couplets sometime* short poem* The 
ata^aroonl} Imperfectlj Intelligible without an explanation 
of the <K^*,on to whicli (hej n-frr This i* pnemlh forth 
coming but U sometime* n part of (ho accepted text and 
wmclu^ regard^ at merely a commeninrj To this division 
Of the PiUU belong (ho Uhammapada a jiittlj celebrated 
Myology of devotional vense* and the Sulla NipMa a very 
collation of sutta, chlcfl} in metre Other important 
included in It aro the Them and Thert gMhl or poem* 

^ “"'i "^pectlvclj, and the JJltaka or 

^rie* a^ttt the Buddha a provioat births* Some of the 
we. contents of this NiUja am Into and 

do not belong to the same epoch of thought ns tbo discourses 


L bock et O- JIUU .^,1. ,«lr o( wrw. md 

.« not I<«d ta tl, 
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ahow that aho w&a adored aa a female Bodhisattra In Tibet 
Tirft is an Important deity who assumes manj forms and cron 
beforo tho tantrio inflocnco had become prominent abo seems 
to have been associated with Avaloklta In (ho Dlianna 
aangraha abo is named as ono of tho four Doris and abo is 
mentioned twice under tho name of To lo Po-«a by Hsllan 
Cbnang who saw a atatuo of her in Vaisab and another at 
Tiladboka in Magadha. Tbit last atood on tho right of a 
gigantic figmo of Baddha AraloUta being on bis left* 

Haiisn ChuangdisllngmabesTo lo (TArA) and Kuan tzQ tsal 
The latter under tho nomo of Kuan >in or Kwnnnon baa become 
the moat popular goddesa of China and Japan but Is apparently 
a form of Araloldta Tho god in his desire (o help mankind 
assumes mnnyahapea and among these divino womanhood has 
by tho auflra^ of mfllfons been judged tho moat appropnate 
But TArA was not ongmally tho aamo as Kuan yin though tho 
fact that she accompanies Avaloklta and ebarcs bit attnbutes 
may baro made it easier to think of him In female form* 

Tho circumstanocs in which AraloklU became a goddesa are 
obscure Tho Indian images of him are not feminine although 
hia sox is hardjy noticed before tho tanUic penod. Ho is not a 
male deity Uko Knahna but a strong bright spirit and hko tho 
Chnatian arcbangola above sexual diatinctiona Ko female form 
of him is reported from Tibet and this confirms the idea that 
none was known in India* and that tho change was modo in 
China It was probably facilitated by tho worabip of TArA and 
of HAritt an ogress who was conrerted by tho Baddha and is 
frequently ropresontod in her rcgenoralo atato car*^mg o child 


* Aboat Um Um« ot KiAui Cboinf a tnreU 6&rr*jUnltr» vrol« t faTmii to 
Tlrt wbkfa hM bmt piuiircd aod pablUM bj do Dk^jr 1601 

■ Cblnfja SrdHhktf uy TirC ud Kua ^ Lo cio tb« aacoo bat tbo dJO rtoc* 
botveea tbeta La thk. Tlri b ui lodUa ux) T^tti Itt fodJ«M uttoeimitd vlUi 
AnloUu utd to orlgto BuJofotti to tbe 6«btb of Tantrtam. Kvao jdo k a fenuk 
fooD of AraloUU who eu aaomo all abapea. Tbo orltlnaJ Eaaa jla vaa a "'■l* 
ddtp t malo Koao-jlaa an not imkium is ChJoa aod an aald to b^ tba rnk to 
Kona. Bat Tiri aod Koaa jia map JoatJj be deacrlbed u tbe aatoe la ao far aa 
tbej an atteapta to embodj tba Idea e( dirlaa pLtp La a Madomu. 

Bet taanjr a'‘hrJ n OilnV tli«t fonDala On Bianlpadate bam which k 
nppiMod to be addneaed to ArmloUta, k naUp aa tarocalioa to a form of Aakli 
called Uanlpadaii. A Kepakae fnaeripUoo aara that *'Tbe Aihtaa call hJn AaJrtJ 
{BJtK toL n. p. SOO aod ix IMl^bat thk nay ba merely a way of aaytof 
that ba k I dao t kwl wttb tbe graat goda of aB aacla. 
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Dhflinma Is tho uima] designation for tho doctnnoof tho Buddha 
and Buddhaghosa' cxplama tho prefix ahhl as signjfjdng oxcesa 
and distinction so that this Pitaha in considered pre-eminent 
because it surpasses tho others Tills pre-eminence consistfl 
solely m method and scope not m novollj of matter or charm 
of diction Tho point of viow of the Abhidbamma is certainly 
later than that of tho Sutta Fitako and in some v'aj's marks an 
advance for instead of profcMing to report tho discourses of 
Gotama it takes tho various topics on which ho touched 
especially psj'chological ethics and treats them in a connected 
and Byatematio manner Tho stjlo shows some resomblanco to 
Sanslmt sdtraa for It Is so technical both in vocabularj and 
arrangement that it can hardly bo understood without a com 
mentary According to tradition tho Buddha recited tho 
Abhidhamma when ho went to hca\*en to preach to the gods 
and this seems a polite way of hinting that it more than 
onj human congregation could tolerate or undoratand Still 
throughout tho long history of Buddhism it has 11111 : 55*8 been 
respected as tho most profound portion of tlio scnplures and 
has not foiled to find studenta Tills Pitaka includes tho 
Kath& \aUUu attributed to Tieso Moggoliputlo who is aald to 
have composed it about 2C0 b o In Asoka s reign* 

There is another division of tho Buddhist senptures Into 
nino anyas or members namely 1 Suttos 2 Gojya mixed 
prose and verso 3 GfttM \cr»o 4 Udfina ecstatic utter 
anccs C Vo^-yakara^a explanation 0 Iti\*uttaka sajings 
beginning with tho phraso Tliua said tho Buddha 7 JUtaka 
stones of former births 8 Abbhutadbamma stones of wonders 
D Vodalla a word of doubtful meaning but perhaps qucationii 


S« JHAJS 1891 p. fioa 6« loo /» TJ? 1019 p. 41 Lnicf>- 

(Ttphlnil ttol«s 

• Jlr* Rbyt DftrU* 0/ Uc PAommo ta»fn\ giro % good idf* of 

ibw boolu. 

• Tlrt »oriui romprited In Ihk PiUlu are: 

1 DharamMangatiL 2. Vlbhanga. 

1 IvJiUUUTtttbtt. i, roggmU^paOiUllL 

fi. DiOItu kitUu B. Y»ra*kj, 

7 PattbAiui, Tho Ab hkth n mm * of tbaSajTiUtfTtdiUui wm fotlrtly dlfferrnt. 
It Menu probable tbftt the AbUdhEmnu booki of all Mhooli ewulHed eliaott 
rnUr*}/ of arpimutoiy buIUt *ad Added wy UtUe to the dotrtrte* bdd down la 
the »ntU* It woold eppeAr thAt the only now topic lotiodoced la the PaU 
AhhldhAmmA i* the ihocwy of rriations {pAtWAyA} 
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She 18 mentioned by Hsuan Chuang and by I-Chmg who adds 
that her image was already knovvji in China The Chinese also 
worshipped a native goddess called T'len-hon or T'ou-mn K.uan- 
yin was also identified with an ancient Chinese heroine called 
MiaO'Shen^ This is parallel to the legend of Ti-tsang (Kshiti- 
garbha) who, though a male Bodhisattva, was a virtuous 
maiden in two of his previous existences Evidently Chinese 
rehgious sentiment required a Madonna and it is not unnatural 
if the god of mercy, who was reputed to assume many shapes 
and to give sons to the childless, came to be thought of chiefly 
in a feminine form The artists of the T'ang dynasty usually 
represented Avalokita as a youth with a sbght moustache and 
the evidence as to early female figures does not seem to me 
strong^, though a priori I see no reason for doubtmg their exis- 
tence Tn 1102 a Chinese monk named P'u-mmg published a 
romantic legend of Kuan-ym’s earthly life which helped to 
popularize her worship Tn this and many other cases the later 
developments of Buddhism are due to Chinese fancy and have 
no connection with Indian tradition 

T&r& IS a goddess of north India, Nepal and the Lamaist 
Church and almost unknown m China and Japan Her name 
means she who causes to cross, that is who saves, life and its 
troubles being by a common metaphor described as a sea Tara 
also means a star and m Puramc mythology is the name given 
to the mother of Buddha, the planet Mercuiy Whether the 
name was first used by Buddhists or Brahmans is unknown, 
but ate the seventh century there was a decided tendency to 
give T&t§, the epithets bestowed on the Saktis of Siva and 
assimilate her to those goddesses Thus m the list of her 108 
names she is descnbed among other more amiable attributes as 


sex Thofl Chon' m anm H ^ '"Me deities appear to be of uncertain or varying 

feminme See TforS 1 c sf 5> 8®'i®rally maaoubne, la eometimes 

Ming) « repSsSS bv f f n, . Aivaghosha (Ma 

(C ml^Wid to have bT Ta ShSng 

18 said to be Enan Yin. Manjufiri 

See Bendall and Hai^raaad, aometimea as a female 

da Blonay, I c pp 48-67 ^ 
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in preaching tho Baddha used not Pab In the slnct scnso but 
the epoben dmlcot of Magadha* and that this dialoot did not 
differ from Pali more than Scotch or Yorkshiro from standard 
English, and if for other loaaona wo arc BatisHod that some of 
the suttas have presorved tho phrases wliich ho craploj-cd wo 
may consider that apart from possiblo deviations in pronuncla 
tion or inflexion they are his tpsxssxtna verba Even as wo have 
it tho text of tho canon contains sorao anomalous forms which 
am generally considered to bo Magndhlsms* 

Tho Cullavngga relates how ttro monks w ho were Brahmans 
represented to tho Buddha that monks of differont hneago 
corrupt tho word of tho Buddha by repeating it in thoir own 
dialect Lot us put the word of tho Buddhas into chandwf* * 
No doubt Sanskrit verso Is meant chandas being a name applied 
to tho language of tho Vedlo verses Gotaran refused You 
are not to pot tho word of tho Buddhas into cAondos \Mioovor 
does so shall bo guilty of an offonco I allow you to learn tho 
word of tho Boddhos caoh In ius own dialect Subsoquont 
generations forgot this prohibition but it probably has a 
historical basis and it In^cotes tho Buddha s desire to mako 
his teaching popular It is not likely that ho contemplated tho 
oomposdtion of a body of scriptures Ho would have l>«n afraid 
that it might lesomblo tho hymns of tho Brahmans which ho 
valued so littlo and bo wished all men to hear his teaching la 
tho language thoy ondorstood best But when after his death 
his disciples ooDecled his sayings it was natural that thoy 
should mako at least ono version of them m tho dialect most 
widely spoken and that this version should bo gradually 
olabomtod in what was considered tho best literary form of 
that dialect* It la probable that tho text underwent sovoral 
linguistio levimons before It reached its present state 

Pall is a oonoroua and harmonious language whioh avoids 

* l J « g*db * d «oarM vu n<rt Kb tditK plMo aoMl the dlaJ«ct ol KomU mtui 

iokrt bdon Kb tuUirB Bat H b od blnl«d iKal be Kad ks^ dUKrolty In 

m a kin g WaMclf undamtood ta UkgkdKa ud ebewb*r*. 

• S 4 nondakUTt* dngoUr b «. For Um ponSbb exbtenw of *edpUup« onUrior 

^ »er»ion knd hi onotKer dbWi, kw 8 . Ldri, Jjl JS12, u- p. 405. 

CdbTig. T 23, oKkodkkQ iropomo. 

AUKco^Pkii beouno « kkcred Uogokgetn tKo Son th, jet in CKhin, Tibet »»d 
Oaum AMk tlw korfptnm wero trtnkbtod IbUj Um idfom* of tK* Tkriookcotaitriot 
whkK kooeptod BuddKUm. 
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Uko Ijoiurds in a floor When anything i* prodicatod of sovoral 
subjects for mitanco the five Skandhas it is rare to find a 
single sontenco containing a combmc?d statement As a rule 
what has to bo said is predicated first of tho first Skandha and 
then repeated lottdem vtrbu of tho others But there is another 
cause for this tedious peculiarity, namely that for a long ponod 
the Piiakaa woro handed down by oral tradition onl^ They 
were first reduced to writing in Ceylon about 20 no in tho 
reign of Vattag&mani moro than a century and a half after 
their first importation m an oral form This circumstance need 
not throw doubt on tho autbonticity of tho text for tho whole 
ancient litoiatoro of India prose as nuU as \*crso was handed 
down by word of mouth and even in the present day most of 
it could bo rcoovered if all mantisonpts and books wore lost 
Tho Buddhists did not like tho Brahmans make minuto 
rogulationa for presorring and memonting their saored texts 
and in the early ages of tho faith were impressed with tho idea 
that their tcoolung was not a oharm to bo learnt b} heart but 
something to be understood and praotised Tho> novertholess 
ondeavoorod and probably with success to learn b) heart tho 
words of tho Buddha converting them into the dialect most 
widely understood. It was then a common thing (and tho 
phenomenon may still bo scon m India) for a man of learning 
to commit to memory a wholo Veda together with subsidiary 
treatises on ntuol metro grammar and genealogy For such 
mornories it was not difBoult to retain tho principal points in 
a series of sermons Tho Buddha had preached da> by day for 
about forty five j’cars Though ho sometimes spoke with refer 
enco to sp^al events ho no doubt hod a sot of discourses which 
ho regularly repeated There ttos tho loss objection to such 
ropotition becaoso ho wos oonlinuolly moving about and 
addressing now audiences Thero wore trained Brahman 
students among his disciples and at his death many persons 
probably hundrods must have hod by heart Bummanca of hta 
prmdp^ sermons 

But a sermon is loss easy to romombor than a poem or 
matter arranged by some method of tnemono itchmea An 
obvious aid to reooUootion la to divide tho discourse into 
numbered heads and attach to each certain striking phraoos 
If the phrases can be made to recur so muoh the better 
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knowledge, and meditation It is for this that he has in his 
hands the sword of knowledge and a book A beautiful figure 
from Java bearmg these emblems is in the Berlin Museum i 
Miniatures represent turn as of a yellow colour with the hands 
(when they do not cariy emblems) set in the position known as 
teaching the law^ Other signs which distmgmsh hia images are 
the blue lotus and the hon on which he sits 

/ 

An mterestmg fact about Manju^ri is his association with 
China®, not only m Chinese but in late Indian legends The 
mountam Wu-t'ai-shan in the provmce of Shan-si is sacred to 
him and is covered with temples erected in his honour^ The 
name (moimtam of five terraces) is rendered in Sanskrit as 
Panca^sha, or Panca^kha, and occurs both in the Svayambhfi 
Pur§-na and m the text appended to mmiatures representmg 
Manju&i The principal temple is said to have been erected 
between 471 and 600 ad I have not seen any statement that 
the locahty was sacred m pre-Buddhist times, but it was 
probably regarded as the haunt of deities, one of whom 
perhaps some spirit of divmation was identified with the wise 
Manju^n It is possible that during the various inroads of 
Grseco-Bactnans, Yueh-Chih, and other Ckntral Asian tribes 
mto India, Manju^ri was somehow imported into the pantheon 
of the Mahayana from China or Central Asia, and he has, 
especially m the earher descriptions, a certain pure and abstract 
q^uahty which recalls the Amesha-Spentas of Persia But still 
his attributes are Indian, and there is httle positive evidence of 
a foreign ongm I-Ching is the first to tell us that the Hindus 
eheved he came from China ® Hsuan Chuang does not mention 
this behef , and probably did not hear of it, for it is an interesting 
aetad which no one wiitmg for a Chinese audience would have 
o^tted We may therefore suppose that the idea arose in India 
about 660 A D By that date the temples of Wu-t'ai-Shan would 


TrariHlated by Gibson, 


“ reproduced in Grunwedel’s Buddhist Art in India 

1001, p 200 

® Dhannacakramudra 

» For the Nepalese legends see S Levi, Le Nepal, 1906-9 
tol^ mountain see Edkins, Beltgion in China, chaps 

poslbt'foi^r’ J 1896, p 136 For some further remarks on the 

EbuteZ K, T ^ ^ Central Asia The verses 

attabuted to King Harsha (Nanjio, 1071) praise the rehquanes of Ch.na but without 
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Suppiya the wandering aaoetio aoad Brabmadatta the young 
Brahman 

Then follows a similar aooount of the Simafifiaphala sutta 
and we are told that Ananda was questioned through the five 
J'Hik&yas That la no doubt an exaggeration as applied to the 
time immediately after the Bnddha s death but it is evidence 
that fire Nik&yaa were m existence when this chapter was 
written^ 


3 


Lines of growth are clearly disoemible m the Vinaya and 
BnttaPitakas As already mentioned the Khuddaka-NikAya is 
as a collection later than the others although separate books of 
it snob as the Sntta-nipAta (espocially the fourth andfifth books) 
are among the earheet doouraenta which wo possess But other 
boola Buoh as the Beta * and Vim&na-vatthu show a distinct 
difference in tone and ore probably separated from the Buddha 
by several centuries Of the other four Nik&yas the Saipyntta 
and Angnfctara are the more modem and the Anguttars men 
tions Monda King of Magadha who began to reign about forty 
years after the Buddha s death Bat oven in the two older 
collections the Bigha and the llajjfaima we have not reached 
the lowest stratum The first riurteen suttantas of the Blgba 
all contain a very ancient tractate on morality and the SAmafi 
fiaphala and following sections of the Dlgha and also some suttaa 
of the Majjhima contain either m whole or m part a treatise on 
progress in the holy life These treatises wore probably ouiront 
as separate portions for remtotion before the suttas m which 
they are now set were composed 

Slmilariy the Vinaya clearly presupposes an old code m the 
form of a list of offences called the P&timokkh a The MahAvagga 
contains a portion of an ancient word for word explanation of 
th^ code* and most of the Sutta-vibhanga is an amplification 
aM exposition of it The PAtlmokkha was already in existence 
when these books weoro oomposed, for we hear* that if in a 


fifth u ^ Mwani cwouiapktwi ftr# ITikiTu {of wkloh th» 

to bo Uto) bot oQly two rtUiLMM, tbfi Abhidfcjumim not Utog 


* It refen to a king Ptn gaU k a , mii to Imto 
tlf Bttddha. Om^ 

Kahir xi. 8. 


ndgnod two hoodrod jt*tt «it*r 


• Uahir n. 17 
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aoe* not pro™ that Asoks had before him m the form which we 
know the Dtgha and other works cited Bnt the most oautjons 
logic must admit that there was a coUeotion of the Buddha a 
sayrngs to which he oonld appeal and that it most of his refer 
ences to this ooHeetion can be identified in our Pitakas then 
the major part of these Pitafcaa is probably identical m sub 
rtanoe (not neoeasatily verbally) with the collection of sayminj 
known to Aeoka 

Neither Asoka nor the author of the Kathk vatthu cites 
IxwkB by name The latter for instance quotes the well known 
Imes anupubbena medhavi" not as coming from the Dham 
map^abnt as spoken by the Lord.’ But the author of the 
VJnestioM of Milinda who know the canonical books by the 
names th^ bear now also often adopts a shnilar method of 
mtahon. Although this author o probable date is not earUer 
^ our era his evidenoo is important Ho mentions aU five 
NiUyas by ^me the titles of many suttas and also the 
Wbha^ pWtukathA Pnggaia-Pafifistti KathA vatthu 
y&maka and Pat^hAna 

Everything mpoatos and nothmg discredits the conclusion 
e oanOT of the VibhajjavAdins was substantiany fised 
m the time of p»ka so far as the Vinaya and Sntta Pitekas 
are oonoerned. Some works of minor importance may have had 
P°^bon and subsequent revisions may have been 
pnnmpal scriptures wore already recogmxed and 
passages which ooonr in our versions On the other 
««^on of fie senptures was not the only one in 
’^ba gave it a special prestige 
m his lifetime it may have lost it in India after his death and 

must have been snsoeptible of alteration. The 
“ Abhidhamma Pitaka of them own, 
in tie time of Kaniahka and the Dharmagupto 
school also seems to have had its own version of thte^S^ 

i ^Mnills*tli»-gDltt.Klp*ta.C0S-r2a 

«7. «« .!» Sag 

* fis- j ^ ^ NOu 61 

1919, n. pp. 20 IS. 
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He IS, however, freq^uently alluded to m the exegetical Pah 
hterature, in the An&.gata--vamsa and in the earher Sanskrit 
works such as the Lahta-vistara, the Divyavad&,na. and MahS,- 
vastu Tn the Lotus he plays a projument part, but still is 
suborfljuate to Manju^ri Ultitnately he was echpsed by the 
two great Bodhisattvas but in the early centuries of our era he 
received much respect His images are frequent m all parts of 
the Buddhist world he was beheved to watch over the propaga- 
tion of the Paith^, and to have made special revelations to 
Asahga^ Tn pamtmgs he is usually of a golden colour his 
statues, which are often gigantic, show him standing or sittmg 
m the European fashion and not cross-legged He appears to 
be represented m the earhest Gandharan sculptures and there 
was a famous image of him in XJdyana of which Fa-Hsien 
(399 114 A. D ) speaks as if it were already ancient^ Hsuan 
Chuang descnbes it as well as a stupa erected^ to commemorate 
S&,kyamimi’8 prediction that Maitreya would be his successor 
On attaining Buddhahood he will become lord of a terrestnal 
paradise and hold three assembhes under a dragon flower tree®, 
at which aU who have been good Buddhists in previous births 
will become Arhats I-Ching speaks of meditating on the advent 
of Maitreya m language like that which Christian piety uses of 
the second coming of Christ and concludes a poem which is 
mcorporated m his work with the aspiration “Deep as the depth 
of a lake be my pure and calm meditation Let me look for the 
first meetmg under the Tree of the Dragon Flower when I hear 
the deep npplmg voice of the Buddha Maitreya®.” But messianic 


1 See c y Watters, 7{ian Chtcang, i 239 

» See and 7hnm BE FEO 1911, 439 A temple of Maitreya haa 

n oun a an m Central Asia with a Chinese msonption which speaks of 
benevolent deity manifesting himself m many forms 
enormnnQliT f f i ^ Chinese iconography which represents him as an 

I Tftn Unf monk In the Liang dynasty there was a monk called Pu-tai 

7“ regarded as an mcamation of Maitreya and became a popular 

super^ded by this cheerful but undignified mcamation 

clear ans apparently at Benares but Hmian Chnang’a narrative is not 

« Smm make Bajagnha or Srfivasti the scene of the prediotion. 

SakvSZ nnS ^ ^ enlightenment as 

bSLSr ^ has hia own s^ial kmd of 

Yuan Takaknsn, p 213 See too Watters, 
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these ttdngB “and they ore prcclaoly tho things that they wonld 
get nghtly by heart I eeo no reason todoubt that each discourses 
as the sermon preached at Benares' and tho recurring passages 
m the first book of tho Digha Nlkilya aro a Pall verson of what 
was accepted as the words of tho Buddha soon after his death 
And the ohenge of dialect Is not of great jraporfanco Asoka s 
Bhtbrfi Edict contains the saying Thvs tht yood law shall long 
endure which is behoved to bo a quotation and certainly corro 
spends pretty closely with a passage In tho Anguttam NilAya* 
Ihe King 8 veraion la Saddhamma eilathxitLe hasati tho Pali Is 
Saddhammo draithittL-o hoit Somewhat similar may have been 
the differences between tho Buddha a speech and tho text which 
we possess The Importance of tho change m languago is 
diminished and tho family of transmission is Increased by tho 
fact that in Pah Sanskrit and kindred Indian languages ideas 
are concentrated in single words rather than spread over 
sentences Thus the principal words of tho sermon at Benares 
give its purport with perfect olcamcss if they oro taken as a 
mere list without grammatical connection Similarly I should 
iraagme that the recurring paragraphs about progress in tho 
holy life found in the early Snttos of tho Digha Nik&ya are on 
echo of the Buddha 8 own words for thoj bear an impress not 
only of antiquity but of eloquence and elevation This does not 
mean that we have any sermon in tho exact form in which 
Gotama uttered it Such doouments as tho SdmaQfiaphala-sutta 
and Ambattha-sutta probably giro a good idea of his method 
and style In oonsooutivo discooTBo and argument Bat it would 
not be safe to regard them as more than tho work of compilers 
■ 1^0 were acquainted with tho surroundings in which he bred 
the phrases he used and the names and business of those who 
TOuvcised With him With these they mado a picture of a day 
in his fife oalminatmg in a sennon® 

1^0 tho historical value of tho Pitakas their literary value 
^mated only if we remember that they aro not 
» in our sense hut treatises handed down by memory and 
Mn the fim book cf tb* 

^ Anf. >nk. Y ^ ^ 

^ that •erne BotUa pot tnto the moalha cd the Buddha a 

»ord* are wy Uke thoeo cd the Warter But aa a rulo 

« behalf cf Wm aod the object 1 
^^Mpeeribia. 


■ to make thalr lacgoafo ai nmoh 
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ideas were not mucli developed in either Buddhism or Hinduism 
and perhaps the figures of boih Maltreya and Kalkl owe some 
tiling to Persian legends about SaoahjTuit the Saviour 

^0 other Bodhisattvas tfaongh lauded in special troatisos, 
have left httle impression on Indian Buddhism and have 
obtained in the Far East most of irhatovor importance they 
possess The Tnaters of images and mimatUTos assign to each his 
proper shape and colour but when tto read about them wo feel 
that we are dealing not with the objects of real worship or uviui 
the products of a lively imagination but with names and figures 
which have a value for pictmesquo but conventional art 
Among the beat known is Samontabhadro the all gracious^ 
who IS still a popular deity in Tibet and the patron saint of tho 
sacred monntam Omcl in ChinA, -mth whJoh be is associated as 
MaBjuirt with Wn tal-ehan Ho is ropreoonted ns green and 
nding on an elephant In Indian Buddhism ho has a moderately 
prominent position He is mentioned in tho Hhsrmasangraba 
and m one chapter of the Lotus bo is ohargod with the special 
duty of protecting those who follow tho law But the Chinese 
pilgrims do not mention his worship 

MabisthiTnupiipta* is a BOTDowhnt similar figure A chapter 
of the Lotus (ux) is dedicated to him without honover giving 
any clear idea of his personality and he is extolled m several 
descriptions of SukbAvatl or Paradise oepedalJy In tho Ami 
t&yurdby&naHsfitra Together with Amit&bha and Avalokita be 
forms a triad who role this Happy Land and are often ropro 
eentod by three images In Chinese temples, 

VajrapApl is mentioned in many hats of Bodhisattvas {<Lg 
m the DbannaaAograha) but is of somewhat doubtful position 
as Hsttan Chuftug calls him a deva* HistorioaDy his rooogmtlon 
as a BodhisAttva is Intoreeting for he is meroly Indra trana 
formed into a Buddhist The mysterious personages called 
Vajradhara and Vajraaattva who in later timea aro even 


' >iri«n 8 m Trm* PiHmg h lor u Ung 

MWQBt tl Hi. Omei 

* Or U’ hltfkln*. rhtnw Tai-ihili'flUH. M» «.|tpeftn to b« tfa* Aiiftt Hud 
galjtjnjM dtUUd. In Cblan tad Jtpta Uwra la t mtrfced toodtacy to regud tfl 
BodMMHrt* u taoleak mrtiilei vho by ib*ir ron tnd vtrtoM btT* rtm (o tlwJF 
favwuii bifb podUoiL Bnt Ibtao eolmfTMtlttkt eipltatUoM tn ^ i>oo b tbo Fkr 
Swt tsd ibt tmI od(la ol ih* Bodb^nttrti cuy bt ([oitt dlflenot. 

* Mf WtUen, L p. *20, n, 2ia 
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I h»tc alitJidv ni!«d the qnesUon of (lio relativo vnluo 
ftllttchmg to Pall and Saiwknt (oxta ax authonticx for early 
hlatory Two laatancoa will porhapx illuatralc thia bolter than 
a goncml dircur'ion A» ntroodi mentioned tho klnaia of tho 
Mfilararviativfidina makea the Cuddha viait north wertem India 
and Kaahmir wrhereaa the Pali loxla do not rcprev'nt him aa 
trai-elhng further wrrl than tho country of the Kurua The 
Sanaknt neoounl la not known to lie confirmed hi more anaenl 
cndence but thero ia noltilng impoaaible in it particularli as 
there are penods in the Buddhn s long life filled bi no meidenta 
The narrative however contains a prediction alioot Kanishka 
and therefore cannot lie earlier than his reign Iiow there is no 
reason W'h3 the Pah texta should t>e sihnt aliout this Journey 
if the Buddha really made it but one can easiiv imngino reasons 
for inventing it In the penod of the Kushan kings ^ortb 
western India was then full of monasteries and sacred sites and 
tho same spirit which makes uncntica! Buddhists In Cejlon 
nnd Siam assert to-daj that tho master visited their countn 
impelled tho monks of Peshawar and Kashmir to imagine a not 
Improbable extension of Ins wanderings' 

On tho other hand this same klnaj-a of tho ^^fllnsarv^Lsti 
lidins probably gives us a fragment of history when it tells us 
that the Buddha had three wives perhaps too when it relates 
how Rihula s paternity was called in question and how Dvva 
dattn wonted to marry 'ia^harii after the Buddlia had 
abandoned worfdly lifo« Tlio PaU Mnaya and also some 
Sanskrit Vinoyaa* mention only one wifo or none at all They 
do not attempt to dcsenbo Gotama a domestic lifo and if they 
mak-o no oUuaion to it except to mention the mother of RAhula 
this is not equivalent to an assertion that ho bad no other wifo 
But when ono Vinaya composed m tho north of India essays to 
give a biography of tho Buddha and states that lio had three 
wives there is no reason lor doubting that tho compUer was in 
touch with good local tradition 

* In the ssmo spirit, tks Chhwss Tstsioo o{ Uso Eiottsrs (irc. i_) males U» 

dyias Boddlm eniiv his bed to t» maria vrimths bead It. lbs Oort h. kwsoiatiortirm 

lodis wm ba tbo bom# ot tbs Law Bao dot Nor Dso. 1018, p. 4M, 

‘ Baa (or lbs wbols qoistlon. IVri. Jsa Trmmn da rakya llimb B B P X 0 
lOIS, ba 2. 

* Tbeas ot tbs Dhsretsjsptas, UsblaSsgblkas sod Jlsbitissksa 
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identified with the onginal Buddha spmt, are further develop- 
ments of Va]rap&.ni He owes his elevation to the fact that 
Vajra, ongmally meaning simply thunderbolt, came to be used 
as a mystical expression for the highest tiuth 

More important than these is Kshitigarbha, Ti-tsang or 
Jizo^ who m China and Japan ranks second only to Kuan-ym 
Visser has consecrated to him an interestmg monograph ^ which 
shows what strange changes and chanees may attend spirits 
and how ideal figures may alter as centuiy after centmy they 
travel from land to land We know httle about the origin of 
Kshitigarbha The name seems to mean Earth-womb and he 
has a shadowy counterpart m Ak&^garbha, a similar deity of 
the air, who it seems never had a hold on human hearts The 
Earth is generally personified as a goddess® and Kshitigarbha 
has some shght feminine traits, though on the whole decidedly 
masculine The stones of his previous births relate how he was 
twice a woman m Japan he was identified with the mountam 
goddess of Kamado, and he helps women m labour, a boon 
generally accorded by goddesses In the pantheon of India he 
played an mconspiouous part*, though reckoned one of the eight 
great Bodliisattvas, but met with more general esteem in 
Turkestan, where he began to collect the attnbutes afterwards 
defined m the Par East It is there that bis history and trans- 
formations become clear 


He 18 pnmanly a deity of the nether world, but like Amit&bha 
and Avalokita he made a vow to help all h yin g creatures and 
specially to dehver them from hell The Taoists pictured hell 
as divided mto ten departments ruled over by as many kings, 
and Chmese fancy made Ti-tsang the superintendent of these 
functionaries He thus becomes not so much a Saviour as the 
kindly supermtendent of a prison who preaches to the inmates 
and willingly procures their release Then we hear of six Ti- 
tsangs, correspondmg to the six worlds of sentient bemgs, the 
gracious spmt bemg supposed to multiply his personahty in 


proniSianon^nf^fli^^ transl^d into Chinese as Ti tsang and Jiz6 is the Japanese 
pronunciation of the same two oharaotera 

* The^S? f Johnston, Bumvat China, chap 

called her 

Nos 64, 65, 67 Visser, treat of Kshitigarbha They are Nanjio, 
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mechanical mcami («uch na poaturca punfication etc ) pro 
Bcnbcd for the attainment of \ anooa mental states In contrast 
to it is R&ja yoga Tvhich slgnjfics ecsta.s^ and tho method of 
obtaining it bj mental proccfises The immediate object of tho 
KnjSyoga is to dcstro} the firo cnls* namely Ignorance 
egoism desire aversion and lovo of life it consists of nscclicism, 
recitations and resignation to God explained as meaning that 
tho devotee fasts repeats mantras and sarrenders to God tho 
fruit of all his works and feeling no more concern for them is 
at peace Though thoVogaSOtrasaretheislio thei«roisacces*ory 
rather than ewniml to their leaching The> are not a theo- 
logical treatiM) but tho manual of an ancient discipline which 
recognizes devotional feelings ns one means to Its end Tho 
method would remain almost intact if the part relating to tho 
dcit^ were omitted as In tho SiVnkh^a God is not for tho \oga 
SOtms as ho is for many Indian and Furopcan mystic* tho 
one rcohty the whence and whither of the soul and world 

Eight branches of practice* are enumerated namely — 

1 \ama or restraint that is abstinence from killing l>ing 
stealing incontinence and from receiving gifts It is almost 
equivalent to tho five great precepts of Buddhism 

2 Isi^-ama or observance defined as purification content 
ment mortification recitation and devotion to tho Lord 

Tunfication Is treated at great length In tho lator treatises 
on Hatha }-oga under tlio namo of bliat karma or sixfold work 
It comprises not onl> ordinarj ablutions but cleansing of tho 
Internal organs bj such methods ns taking In water the 
nostnls and discharging It bj tho mouth Tho object of these 
practices which though thoy assume queer forma rest on sound 
thcrapcutio principles, is to roroovc adventitious matter from 
tho s^Trtem and to reduce the gross elements of tho body* 

3 Asanara or posture Is defined as a continuous and 
pleasant attitude It is ditBoult to utoo how the latter odjectivo 

’ KWm Kflr** la 1 #1L 

* The Ln Uio toR* S&tnu tre m«iUoo«J eT«i ia Ux* 

older U pmUt u d * neh m tb« Maltrixask, ^retilTaUm sad (3ilodog7«. 

* Aa tetmae derrfojiawBt of tb» Mm th*t phytietl proem« c*b prodneo 
■pWto*! retoha is foond In RMedTW* Djirinon or Uie Wercurisl hytUrm described 
fai tl» 8*rr»-D«iiia*.S»04rshs chap. tx. ifnreo raio ok) a Editioo, rot n. yip. 

5®>) bad sIm be&nJ ot It 
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order to minister to the wants of all Ho Is often represented 
as a monk staff m hand and with shaven head The origin of 
this gmse is not clear and it perhaps refers to his pnmous births 
But in the eighth century a monk of Chin Hua^ was regarded 
05 an incarnation of H tsang and after death his l>od> was gilded 
and enshrined os on object of worship In later limes the 
Bodhisattva was confused with the incamallon in the same 
waj as the portly figure of Pn tai commonly knowm os the 
laughing Buddha has been substituted for Maitrcja in Chinese 
iconography 

In Japan the cult of the six Jlzos became \crA popular 
They were regarded as the deities of roods* and their effigies 
ultimatol} superseded the ancient phalho gods of the cross\%ays 
In this martial country the Bodhisattva assumed jut another 
character as 8h6gun Ju5 a mUitant pnest nding on horseback^ 
and wearing a helmet is ho became the patron saint of wnmors 
and was even Identified i^ith the Japanese war god Hochiman 
Until the seventeenth century Jiio was worshipped principally 
by soldiers and priests but subi^equenllj his cult spread among 
all classes and in all distnets His benevolent activities as a 
guide and saviour were more and more erapha.slrcd he heals 
sickness he lengthens life he loads to heaven ho saves from 
hell ho even suffers os a substitute in hell and is the special 
protector of tho souls of children amid the penis of the under 
^■orld- Though this modem figure of Jiro la wrought with 
andent matenals it is In the mom a work of Japanese senti 
ment 


’ A etkbnt^d tnonul«T7 bi lb« portkntd An bal whldi Dn to tK« •oath of tb« 
Yang tae. S«« Jobnaton, China chap*. Tiu ix and r. 

* Tben U aocM maoo to think that aval to Terkcatan Kahitlgorbha vu a god 
ot ronda. 

* In A nam loo JUA U npmtnlrd on boneback. 
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bocn cxonitcxl Bnt the caxe ix (hficxent if we ore tlenling Ritli 
the connction of an enlhtt-iaH that he ro>e nlnft oreirii witli 
the conviction of liii tli«:iple« that the\ liemp in nn ec«tnn 
aaw him do co There fa no revon toilnuhl the aiihjeclne n-iht\ 
of well aothenlicntet! M»tona and na mofiira nnil rlimiih to 
action thej maj ha\*e nai ohjcctive importance Thmelea of 
hcaimg aro not di»aimilar A man a mind nn affect hia IkhU 
either directly througfi Itfa conrictioii tliat certain ph\aml 
changea ate about to take place or inilimclU aa convcMng tin 
influence of aotno poncrfnl exteninl ininil winch mac Ik- cither 
calming or Blimulaling nml fomeperann* hace a |i]K-nnl |io«rr 
of healing nenoua or mental diwava can Imnllc Ik- ilouhicd 
and 1 am not di.i»aed to n-Jcct one well nnllicnlicntcil mimeu 
!ou,a cure behcving that sudden mental nhi f or anile Joe ran 
w ofFecl tho nhole frame that in the im)imced phancal eon 
ditiona thua cau<ed eien diK-a-ea not ii.unllc ron-idcnal aa 
nervoM mac paaa nunc But thmigli there fa no rea on to 
diacredit in roclea of lieahng it f, clear that thee are not onlc 
cing^rated but alao diatorted Uc re|iortem who do not iindi r 
idand their nature Tliovr echo chronicle the curea aiip.Hi-o.! to 
to c(Tccf«I at Lourdes at the piarent day kta p enthin the 
toun^ of erhat is cxpUcnble but a Hindu echo had wen a 
cnijilo rew-er some poccer of mocement might to enuallc 
t^y to IwhccTJ that cchen a man a leg had been cut oil tho 
Blump could grow into a conipicto limb 

Tho miraculous ccenta recorded In the Pitakaa dilfer from 
those of later works whether Atalinjanist litemlure or the Hindu 
1 ‘••''ir moderation Tliej mac to 

broidery or emtolli,bment duo to poetiea! e-cutorance esteemci! 
InTta! " T STuerou, climates though repugnant to our 


Tho red rose cries Sho Is near nho is near 
And tho crhilo rose creeps blm is into 
Tho larkspur lislenB I hoar I iiear 
And tho lily cvliispers I ccait — 

no ono thinks of criticizing tho I, nos ns absurd booauso flocrers 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE BUDDHAS OP MAHAYANISM 


Tms mythology did not grow up around the Buddha without 
afEectmg the central figure To imderstand the extraordinary 
changes of meaning both mythological and metaphysical which 
the word Buddha undergoes m Mahayamst theology we must 
keep m rmnd not the personahly of Gotama but the idea that 
he 18 one of several successive Buddhas who for convenience 


may be counted as four, seven or twenty-four but who really 
form an mfimte senes extending without hmit backwards into 
the past and forwards mto the future ^ This behef in a senes of 
Buddhas produced a plentiful crop of imaginaiy personahties 
and also of speculations as to their connection with one another, 
with the phenomena of the world and with the human soul 
In the Pah Canon the Buddhas antecedent to Gotama are 


introduced much like ancient kings as part of the legendary 
history of this world But in the Lahta-vistara (Chap xx) and 
the Lotus (Chap vu) we hear of Buddhas, usually described as 
Tathagatas, who apparently do not belong to this world at aU, 
but rule various pomts of the compass, or regions described as 
Buddha-fields (Buddha-kshetra) Their names are not the same 
in the different accounts and we remam dazzled by an endless 
panorama of an infimty of universes with an infinity of shining 
Buddhas, illnimnatmg infinite space 

Somewhat later five of these unearthly Buddhas were formed 
into a pentad and described as Jmas^ or Dhyaru Buddhas 
^uddhas of contemplation), namely, Vairocana, Akshobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi In the fully 
eve ope foim of this doctrine these five personages are 

' ^«*^®®'>^^^«“adetoapeakofalltheotherBaddhaB 

a woSk used m European works 

Boddhi .t n “ Sanskrit works, and in fact Dhyfini 

Ratn^mbhavland A^mo 

of J, ..?o 
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dcscnbo a mind and will of more than human alrcngth but tho 
anperman thus idealized rarely trorks miracles of healing Ho 
saves mankind by teaching tho way of salvation not by ol 
lonating a few chance cases of physical distress In later works 
ho is reprc^nlod as performing plentiful and oxtraordinarj 
miraelOB but them are just the instances m which wo can most 
clearly trace the addition of embeUishmcnts 

2 

Tho elaboration of mara'cllous episodes is regarded in India 
as a legitimate form of bterary art no more bismcablo than 
dramatization and in sacred writings it flounshes unchecked 
In Hinduism os In Huddhism there is not wanting a fechng 
that tho soul is wearv of tho crowd of deities who demand 
sacrifices and promise happiness and on the sorener heights of 
phdosophy gods have httlo place Still most forms of Hinduism 
cannot hKo Buddhism be detached from the god* and no 
extravagance is too improbablo to !« included in tho legends 
about them Tho extravagance fs tho more slarlhng because 
their exploits form part of quasi historical narratives R&ma 
and Krishna seem to bo idenlitcd and deified portraits of 
ancient heroes who camo to be regarded ns incarnations of tho 
Alnifghtj This is understood bj Indians to mean not that tho 
Almighty submitted corwistcntlj to human limitations but that 
ho though incarnate exercised whenever it pleased him and 
^ten most capricioasl> his foil divine force Mith this idea 
boforo them and no historical scruples to restrain them Indian 
wntemtoTl how Knshna held up a mountainon his finger Indian 
readers accept tho statement and crowds of pllgnms visit tho 
scone of tho exploit 

Buddhist writings aro perhaps not less extravagant 
than tho Paranns hut tho Pitakos aro relatively sober though 
not quite consistent In their account of tho Buddha s attitude 
to the miraculous Thus bo encourages Sagata' to ^vo a display 
of i^raolcss such as walking in tho air In order to prepare tho 
mind of a congregation to whom ho is going to preach but In 
other narratives* which eocm ancient and authentio ho ox 
presses his disapproval of auoh porformances {just ns Christ 

' JI«Ut V I. • i:# Dig. NOl XL Md CuIUr.fi. r 8. 
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produced by contcmplntion from the Adi Buddha or original 
Buddha spint and themselves produce vanoua refloxM including 
Bodhjsattvas human Buddhas and goddesses like TArft The 
date -when these beliefs first became part of the accepted 
Mahavana creed cannot bo fixed but probably the symmetrical 
arrangement of five Buddhas Is not anterior to the tantno 
period' of Buddhism 

The most important of the five arc Vairocana and Amit&bha 
Akshobhya Is mentioned In both the Lotus and Smolfer Sukh& 
vatl vyOha as the chief Buddha of the eastern quarter and a 
work purporting to be a description of his paradise still extant 
in Chinese* Is said to have been translated m the time of the 
Eastern Uan djTiasty But even In the har East he did not 
find many worshipper* More enduring has been the glon of 
Vairocana who is the chief deltj of the Shingon sect in Tapnn 
and Is represented bj the gigantic Image In the temple at Nara 
In Java ho seems to have been regarded as the principal and 
supremo Buddha The name occurs in the Mahivostu as the 
designation of an othcrA'iso unknown Buddha of luminous 
attnbutes and in the Lotos we hear of a distant Buddha world 
called Vairocana rasmi pratlmanditn embellished by the ra^’s 
of the tun* Vairocana is clcarl> a dcrixativo of \lrocana a 
rccognixcd title of the sun in Sansknt and is rendered in Chinese 
by Ta jih meaning great Sun IIow this solar deitj first came 
to be regarded as a Buddha Is not known but the connection 
between a Buddha and light has always been recognized E\'cn 
the Pali texts represent Gotama as being luminous on some 
occasions and In the Maba^'atnst scriptures Buddhas are radiant 
and light giving beings surrounded by halos of prodigiouscxtont 
and emitting flashes which illuminate the depths of spaco The 
visions of innumerable paradises in all quarters containing 
Jewelled stupas and lighted by refulgent Buddhas which aro 
frequent in these u-orks seem founded on astronomy vaporized 
under the influence of the Idea that there are miJbona of universes 
all equally transitory and unsubstantial Thoro Is no reason so 

‘ Aboat Uw um« perkid and ir«f« In flrv form. 8n 

bvtov Book r dup. ra. m 3 ad j(k. 

NanJIo. CaL No. 28. 

• Vlroan* al*o occbti In tbo CtUiuloQrs Up. rnu 7 and 8 aa tke namo of an 
Anra who miraDderatood tba of Prajipati \erooaaa U tb« oamo of an 

Aaara la Saio. Nik. L iL 1 a 
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acccssoncs. aro not token Bonousl> *, and there arc some ex 
tremcly conou* parages In which Gotama seems to laagh at 
them much as tho sceptics of tho eighteenth century laughed 
at Jehovah Thus in tho Kevnddha sutta* he relates how a 
monk who was puxilcd b) a metaphysical problem applied to 
vanous gods and finally accosted Bmhm& himscU in tho presence 
of all Hs retinue After hearing the question which was IIMiero 
do tho elements cease and leave no trace behind? BrahmA 
rcphcs ' I am tho Great Drohmh the Supreme tho Mighty 
tho AD-fcclng tho Ruler tho Lord of oU tho Controller the 
Creator, tho Cluef of all appointing to each his place tho 
Ancient of dajT* tho Father of all that aro and aro to bo ” 
But* said tho monk I did not ask yon fnend whether you 
were indeed all you now say but I ask you wheio the four 
elemenU ccaso and leave no truce* Then tho Great Brahmi 
took him hj tho arm and led him aside and said These gods 
think I know and understand everything Therefore I gave no 
answer in thoir presence But I do not know tho answer to 
your question and you hod belter go and ask tho Buddha 
Even more cunoosly ironical Is tho account given of tho ongin 
of Brtthmi* There comes a tlmo when this world system passes 
away and then certain beings are reborn in tho \\orld of 
Radianco and remain there a long time Sooner or later tho 
world system begins to cvolvo again and the palace of Brabm& 
appoatB but it Is empty Then some being whoso timo is up 
falls from tho World of Radiance and comes to life in tho palace 
and remains there alone At lost ho wishes for company and 
it so happens that other bdngo whoso timo is up fell from tho 
World of Radianco and join Wm And the Cr^ being thinks 
that ho la Great BrahmS tho Creator because when ho felt 
lonely and wished for companions other beings appeared And 
the other beings accept this viow And at last ono of Brahmd s 
retinue falls from that stato and is bom In tho human world 
and If he can remember his previous birth ho xofloots that ho 
is transitory but that Brahm& atUl remains and from this ho 
draws tho orronoous conclusion that Bmhmi is otenuiL 

^ Eren la Uu Upaaitlud* Ui* god* w uet bI»» a rerj high podtkwL Tb«y 
ire povnicM Bralmuin Ken« Up. 14 *0) and are not natnraBjr la 

poMMdoa ol troe knovfedge, Uio^b tbejr may kcqidre U (e.fv Cblnd. Up^ tco. 7). 

» Di*. KOt. re 

* lHg.ink.L«lap.2rl-^ TbtndUtttgodsart tliaAblu 0 ara,ot.Phazanup *00. 
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far as I see, to regard Gotama as a mythical solar hero, but the 
celestial Buddhas^ clearly have many solar attributes This is 
natural Solar deities are so abundant in Vedic mythology that 
it 18 hardly possible to be a benevolent god without having 
something of the character of the sun The stream of foreign 
rehgions which flowed into India from Bactna and Persia about 
the time of the Christian era brought new aspects of sun worship 
such as Mithra, Hehos and Apollo and strengthened the tendency 
to connect divinity and hght And this connection was pecuharly 
appropriate and obvious m the case of a Buddha, for Buddhas 
are clearly revealers and hght-givers, conquerors of darkness 
and dispellers of ignorance 

Armtllbha (or the Buddha of measureless hght), rising suddenly 
from an obscure ongm, has like Avalokita and Vishnu become 
one of the great gods of Asia He is also Icnowu as Amitayus 
or measureless life, and is therefore agod of hghtandimmortahty. 
According to both the Lotus and the Smaller SukhS/vati-vyijha 
he 18 the lord of the western quarter but he is unknown to the 
Lahta-vistara It gives the ruler of the west a lengthy title 
which suggests a land of gardens Now Paradise, which has 
bibhcal authority as a name for the place of departed spirits, 
appears to mean m Persian a park or enclosed garden and the 
Avesta speaks of four heavens, the good thought Paradise, the 
good word Paradise, the good deed Paradise and the Endless 
Lights^ This last expression bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the name of Amit&bha and we can understand that he should 
rale the west, because it is the home to which the sun and 
departed spirits go Amitkbha’s Paradise is called Sukbavati 
or appy Land In the Puranas the city of Varuna (who is 
suspected of havmg a non-Tndian ongm) is said to be situated 
m the west and is called Sukha (Lmga P and Vayu P ) or 
Mukhya (so Vishnu P and others) The name Amit&bha also 
occurs m e Vishnu Purana as the name of a class of gods and 
it 18 cunous that they are m one placed associated with other 


* P ^°®hpa^livanar&jikuanrmtabluj5a. 

Pure lL PP 317 md 344 The Me 

See lurtberu. the eheptoPM ‘ “ 

* Vishnu P , Book rti chap n. 
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Pcffanas introduce ua to a moderately harmonious if mUccl 
loneoua society of aupcmatural personagea dcccntlj afTiUatcd 
to one another and to Brnhmanic teaching The Banio personages 
reappear in Buddhism but arc analogous to Christian angels or 
to fairies rather than to minor deities They are not bo much 
the heroes of legends os protectors they are Interesting not for 
their past exploits but for their readiness to help bchovcni or 
to testify to the tnio doctrine Still there was a great body of 
Buddhist and Jain legend in ancient India which handled the 
same stones as Brahroanlo legend— e g the talo of Krishna — 
but in a shghtly different manner The charactenslic form of 
Buddhist legend la tho JS^taka or birth storj Folk lore and 
tagas ancient jokes and tragedies tho whole stock in trade of 
rhapfodists and minstrels arc roado an cdifjnng and interesting 
branch of ecripturo b> simply identifying tho principal characters 
with the Buddha his fnends and his enemies in their prorlons 
births' But in Hinayonist Buddhism legend and mythologj 
aro ornamental and edifying nothing raom Spirits may set 
a good oxamplo or send good luck they hare nothing to do 
with cmandpalion or nirvana Tbo same distinction of spheres 
is not wholly lost in Hinduism for though tho great philosophio 
works treat of God under various names they mostly ignore 
minor doiUes and though tho language of tho Bhagavad-gUA 
la exuberant and mythological yot only Knshna is God all 
other spirits arc part of him 

The deities moat froqimntly mentioned in Buddhist works 
aro Indra generally under tbo name of Sakka (&ikra) and 
Brahmk. Tho former is no longer tho domon-alaying soma 
dnnldng deity of tho Vedas but tbo heavenly counterpart of 
a pious Buddhist king He frequently appears In tho Jfttaka 
stories as tho protector of true religion and virtue and when 
a good roan is In tronblo his tbrono grows hot and attracts his 
attention His transformation is analogous to tho process by 
wMch heathen deities especially In tho Eastern Church have 
been accepted as Christian saints* BrehmA rules in a much 
higher heaven than Sakka His appearances on earth ore rarer 
and more weighty and sometimos be oooms to bo a porsonifica 

* legtttd* ot botli Kltu ftod KiUhw ocear In tbe Booh of ta n 

•otQ 0 whtt nltend forai, no*. Ml *nd 4M. 

* Tfasi HeBo* tit* Sun pnmt into 8t Kli*a 
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deities called the MukhjTis The worship of AmitAblia so far 
aa ita history can bo traced goca back to Saraha the teacher of 
N&g&rjona Ho is said to haro been a Sudrn and his name seems 
un Indian This supports tho theory that this worship was 
foreign and imported Into India* 

This worship and the doctnno on which it Is based aro an 
almost complete contradiction of Gotaraas teaching for they 
amount to this that ichgion consists in faith in AmitAbha and 
prayer to him in return for which ho will receive his followers 
after death In his paradise \ct this is not a late travesty of 
Buddhism but a relatlvoly early development which must have 
begun about the ChnsUan era Tho pnncipal wOrka In which 
it is preached are tho Greater SokbAvatl vjiiha or Description 
of the Happy Land translated Into Chinese between 147 and 
186 A D the lesser work of the same name translated In 402 A D 
and tho Siillra of meditation on AmitAyus* translated in 424 
Tho first of these works purports to bo a diicourso of SAkyamunl 
hlmsolf delivered on tho Vulture s Peak in answer to tho 
questions of Ananda Ho relates how Innumerable ages ago 
there was a monk called DharmAVam who with the help of the 
Buddha of that penod made a vow or vows* to b<^me a 
Buddha but on conditions That is to aay ho rejected tho 
Buddhahood to which ho might become entitled unless liis 
merits obtained certain advantages for others and having 
obtained Buddhahood on these conditions bo can now cause 
them to bo fulfilled- In other words bo can apportion his vast 
Btoro of aocumulated merit to such persons and in such manner 
as ho chooses The gist of tho conditions Is that ho should when 
he obtained Buddhahood bo lord of a paradiao whoso inhabitants 
live in unbroken happiness until they obtain Nirvana All who 
have thought of this parodiso ten times aro to bo admitted 
therein unless they have committed gnovous sin and AmitAbha 
will appear to them at tho moment of death so that their 
thoughts may not bo troubled Tho Buddha ahowa Ananda a 

* 8e* b«knr i BeetloQ oq Ontnl AtU, and OrOnwtdel, 31 M and 

nolea i TaranMha (ShlrfneT), p. 93 notaa. 

* Amiajnr^lhylnMiltra. All threa wOika are tranalated In S^R rot. xux. 

* Prmjjidhlna. Noi only AmHJbha bai all UodlilMtlTU (r-i^evlally ATaJoklta 
andF ^^Ugarblia) are aoppoaed to Kara made nch rtm Thb Idea la Ttry oommoa 
In China and Japan bat goea baok to Indian aoorcea. See Lotua, nrr 
Tane 3. 
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iniraculous vision of this paradise and its ]oys are described in 
language recaUing the account of the New Jerusalem m the 
book of Revelation and, though coarser pleasures are excluded, 
all the dehghts of the eye and ear, such as jewels, gardens, 
flowers, nvers and the songs of birds await the faithful 

The smaller Sukh§,vati-vyuha, represented as preached by 
Sa,kyanium at Sravasti, is occupied almost entirely ivith a 
description of the paradise It marks a new departure in 
defimtely preachmg salvation by faith only, not by works, 
whereas the previous treatise, though dwelling on the efficacy 
of faith, also makes ment a reqmsite for hfe m heaven But the 
shorter discourse says dogmatically “Beings are not bom in 
that Buddha country as a reward and result of good works 
performed m this present life No, all men or women who hear 
and bear in mind for one, two, three, four, five, six or seven 
mghts the name of Amitayus, when they come to die, AmitS-yus 
will stand before them in the hour of death, they will depart 
this hfe with quiet minds and after death they will be bom in 
Paradise ” 


The Amitayur-dhyana-sutra also purports to be the teaching 
of Sakyamum and has an historical introduction connecting it 
with Queen Vaidehi nnd Nmg Bimbi 8 &,ra Tn theology it is more 
advanced than the other treatises it is famjhar with the doctrme 
of Dhaima-kaya (which will be discussed below) and it represents 
the rulers of paradise as a tnad, Amitayus bemg assisted by 
Avalokita and Mahasth&mapr&ptai Admission to the paradise 
can be obtamed m various ways, but the method recommended 
^ the practice of a senes of meditations which are descnbed in 
detail The system is comprehensive, for salvation can be ob- 
tained by mere vutue with httle or no prayer but also by a smgle 
mvocation of Amitayus, which suffices to free from deadly sms 
btrange as such doctrmes appear when set beside the Pah 
texts, It 18 clear that m their ongm and even m the form which 
they assize in the larger Sukbavati-vyriha they are simply an 
exaggeration of ordmary Mahayamst teachmgs AmitUbha is 

beco^eTBud^aTZ‘7°'^i.' Nid&natath& Sumedha’a resolution to 

bS to Amides VO “ 1 Dipankara. baa a reaem- 

tK ^ Ja ^ to o^able manTnnd to cross 

the sea of the world and only then to attain Nirvana 
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merely a monk who dovotca himMlf to tho rohgioua hfo namely 
Bceking bodhx for the good of others Ho differs from every day 
devotee* only in tho degree of sanctity and sncccfs obtained by 
hts exertions Tho operations which ho performs arc nothing 
but examples on a stupondoos scale of pannAmaniL or tho 
assignment of one s own ments to others His paradise thoagh 
In popular esteem equivalent to tho Persian or Christian heaven 
is not really so strictly speaking it is not an nltimato ideal but 
a blessed region in which Nirvana may be obtained without toil 
or care 

Though thU teaching bad brilliant success in China and 
Japan where it still ffourishca the worship of Amit&bha was 
never prcdomtnsnt m India In Nepol and Tibet ho is ono 
among many deities tho Chlncso pilgrims hardly mention him 
his figure la not particularly frequent in Indian iconography' 
and except in tho works composed specially In his honour ho 
appears as an incidental rather than os a necessary figure Tho 
whole doctrine is hardly strenuous enough for Indians To pro> 
to the Buddha at the end of a mnful life enter his paradise and 
obtain ulHmsto Nirvana in comfort is not onl;y open to the same 
charge of egoism as the Hinayona schemo of salvation but is 
much easier and may lead to the abandonment of rehgious effort 
And the Hmdu who above all things likes to busy himself with 
his own salvation, does not take kindly to these expedients 
Numerous deities promise a long spell of heaven as a iv^^ard for 
the mere nttenmee of their names* yet tho bcUovor continues 
to labour earnestly in oeromoiffes or meditation. It would be 
Intoiestiiig to know whether this doctrine of salvation by tho 
utterance of a single name or prayer originated among Buddhists 
or Brahman* In any case it Is oloeely related to old Ideas about 
the magio power of Vedio veipcs 

The five Jlnas and other supomatural personages are often 
regarded os manifestations of a single Buddha force and at 
lost this force Is personified as Adi Bnddha* This admittedly 

* Bee Fi^ober leomojnfhU iana Vlni*, 

* Ha Bhofftnd-sltl atataa qnlla cleorij tbe doctilM ot tlia de*tb>bed 

(tul oi imU,). “Be vho Imth this bodj u>d deputi ujciubering me In hla 
lut cuuu to my / o» Wbatarar fam (o< ddty) ba moamban vfaeo 

h* filially kftTva thii body to tint be goea haring been oaed to ponder on Jt 

* Bm ar^ £dl*BTwlHh Ln S S.E Aaanga in tbe SatHI (tx. T 7 ) 00f>deinna 
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theistic foiui of Buddhism is late and is recorded from Nepal, 
Tibet (m the K&lacakra system) and Java, a distribution which 
imphes that it was exported from Bengal^ But another form 
m which the BudH ha-force is impersonal and analogous to the 
Parabrahma of the VedS,Tita is much older Yet when this 
philosophic idea is expressed m popular language it comes veiy 
near to Theism As Kem has pomted out, Buddha is not called 
Deva or l^vara m the Lotus simply because he is above such 
beings He declares that he has existed and will exist for 
mcalculable ages and has preached and will preach m innumer- 
able millions of worlds His birth here and his nirvana are 


illusory, kindly devices which may help weak disciples but do 
not mark the real begmnmg and end of his activity This imphes 
a view of Buddha’s personahty which is more precisely defined 
m the doctrme known as Tnk&ya or the three bodies ^ and 
expounded m the Mah&y&na-sfitrS-lank&ra, the Awakening of 
Faith, the Suvama-prabhasa sfitra® and many other works It 
may be stated dogmatically as follows, but it assumes somewhat 
divergent forms according as it is treated theologically or meta- 
physically 

A Buddha has three bodies or foims of existence The first 
IS the Dharma-kaya, which is the essence of all Buddhas It is 
true knowledge or Bodhi It may also be described as Nirvana 
and also as the one peimanent reahty nnderlymg all phenomena 
and all mdividuals The second is the Sambhoga-kaya, or body 

had not the precise dogmatic sense which it actpured later Fir argument is that 
no one can become a Buddha without an equipment (Sambhfira) of ment and 
knowledge Such an equipment can only he obtained from a previous Buddha 
and therefore the senes of Buddhas must extend mfimtely backwards 
n prevalence of the doctrme m medimval Bengal see B K Sarkar, 

jFolilwe Ekmentvi Hxndu Culture, ^hioh is howeyer spanng of precise references 
The Dharma or Niranjana of the SOnya Purfina seems to be eqmvalent to Adi- 


identified with Vajrasattva or Samantabhadra, 
although these bemgs are otherwise classified as Bodbisattvas This appears 

^ devotee declares 

that his special deity is aU the gods and the supreme spint 

tbJ. h "" bodies, adding to the 

F^ tbs^oS'n’'e as the Inandakfiya, Vajrakfiya and Svabhavakfiya 

For this doctrme see cspeciaUy De la VaU4e Poussm, JE AS 1906 up 943-997 

T’ <? ' T ^ l^tonan of Tibeten Buddhism, 

desenbesfour See Huth, (7 m d Bud in d Mongalex,vo\ n no 83-^9 
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of cnjo 3 Tiicnl that to mv the radiant and aapcrhuman form 
m which Buddbaa appear In their parndi^ or when othcrwiKj 
manifesting thcm«elve8 in ceic tiol splendour The tlurd is the 
islrmina kAj*n or the bodv of transformation that is to m} 
the human form worn b} SAkv'nmuni or an\ oilier Buddha and 
regarded as a transformation of his true nature and almost a 
distortion because it is ro partial and Inadequate an exprrs Ion 
of it Later Iheologj regards AmItAbha AmitA\nis and Sak>'a 
muni ns a senea corresponding to the three bodies AmilAbha 
does not really express the whole Dharma kA\Ti which Is 
incapable of personification but when lie Is nccurntclv dis 
tinguished from AmitAyus (and frequenllx the} are irparxletl as 
nmonj-ma) ho is made the more remote and ethereal of the two 
AmitAjnis with hLs rich ornaments nnd his flask containing the 
water of eternal Lfe Is (he Idea! of a splendidK beneficent saviour 
and represents the Sambhoga kA>a* S.\k\‘amuni js the same 
bcncQccnt being shrunk Into human form But this is onlj one 
aspect and not tlie most important of the doctrine of the threo 
bo^cs can easily uodervland the SambbogakA\a and 
NirraAna kfiya they correspond to a deit> such as Mshnu and 
his incarnation Krishna and (he> are puuJIng in Buddhism 
eirapl} because wo think naturall} of the older view (not entirely 
discarded by tho Mahajana) which makes the human Buddha 
the crown and apex of a series of lives that find in lilm tlielr 
fulfilment But it is less cos} to understand the Dharraa k&\a 

Tho word should perhaps bo translated os bod} of tiio law 
and tho thought onginall} underlying it ma} have been that 
tho essential naturo of a Buddha that wlilch makes him a 
Buddha is tho law which ho preaches As wo might sa} tho 
teacher lives In his teaching while It survives ho is acllvo nnd 
not dead, 

Tho change from metaphor to theology Is illastroted by 
HsQan CJhuang wlion ho states* (no doubt quoting from his 
edition of the Pltakns) that Gotaraa when dying said to those 
around him Say not that tho Tathigata is undergoing final 

* Tb* protet^pe ti Um Sunbbogi Ujs Ufowd tn tbe PmlJ Caaon^terr tb« Baddht 
(U&blpwtolb. 8aL m. 23) tbit wbee b« tppctn •noof lb* didemt cltwa of 

Codj hia form ud roke an dionw to tbrln. 

* WatUTt,T«Ln-p.SS. U Fa-aUa InCblctno { c. Bbarma 

klyi. Another paanga b qooted to Iba effect Ibat beweforth tbe obaemoeea 
of &U my dli ct pl ea couUtate tbe TilbigaU • Fsab^ cterml and linperl>hibk> ** 
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extinction Ins spiritual presence abides for ever unchangeable ” 
This apparently corresponds to the passage m the Pah Canon^, 
which runs “It may be that in some of you the thought may 
arise, the word of the Master is ended we have no more a 
teacher But it is not thus that you should regard it The truths 
and the rules which I have set forth, let them, after I am gone, 
be the Teacher to you ” But m Bud<lhist wntmgs, including 
the oldest Pah texts, Dharma or Dhamma has another important 
meaning It signifies phenomenon or mental state (the two being 
identical for an idealistic philosophy) and comprises both the 
external and the mtemal world Now the Dhaima-kaya is 
emphatically not a phenomenon but it may be regarded as the 
substratum or totahty of phenomena or as that which gives 
phenomena whatever reahty they possess and the double use 
of the word dharma rendered such divagations of meaning 
easier 2 Hmdus have a tendency to identify bemg and know- 
ledge According to the Vedanta philosophy he who knows 
Brahman, knows that he himself is Brahman and therefore he 
actually is Brahman Tn the same way the true body of the 
Buddha is prajna or knowledge® By this is meant a knowledge 
which transcends the distmction between subject and object and 
which sees that neither animate bemgs nor mammate things 
have mdividuahty or separate existence Thus the Dhaima- 
k&ya bemg an mteUigence which sees the illusoiy quahty of the 
world and also how the dlusion ongmates* may be regarded as 
^e ongm and ground of aU phenomena As such it is also called 
ath§,gata-garbha and Dharma-dh§.tu, the matrix or storehouse 
of aU phenomena On the other hand, masmuch as it is beyond 
theni and implies their nnTeahty,it may also be regarded as the 
anmhdation of aU phenomena, m other words as Nirvana Tn 
fact the Dharma-kaya (or Bhfita-tathata) is sometimes^ defined 
m words similar to those which the Pah Canon makes the 
Bud ha use when asked if the Perfect Saint exists after death 
It IS neither that which is existence nor that which is non- 


Mahapannib Sut tt l 

^ and thing were pro- 

^ See which we can thmk 

* It I ,n h beginning 

a Buddhl ^ “***""" mteUigence can foUow the thought of 


‘ The AwaUnxng of Faith, Teitaro Suzuln, p 59 
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existence nor that Trhich h at once existence and non-ex|s(ence 
nor that which i« neither existence nor non-existence In more 
theological language it may bo aald that according to the general 
opinion of tho Mahayanlata a Boddha attains to Nirvana by 
act of l)ecomlng a Buddha and |s iheTrforr bes-ond 
cvCi>thlng which we call existence \el the compassion which 
he feels for mankind and the good Karma which he has accurau 
latcd caofo a human image of him (Virmfina kl!ij*n) to appear 
among men for their instruction and a ruperliuman Image 
perceptible ytl not material to appear in I aradise 



CHAPTER XIX 


MAHAYANIST METAPHYSICS 


Thus the theory of the three bodies, especially of the Dharma- 
kaya, is bound up with a theoiy of ontology Metaphysics 
became a passion among the travellers of the Great Vehicle as 
psychology had been m earher times They may mdeed be 
reproached with being bad Buddhists since they insisted on 
speculating on those questions which Gotama had declared to 
be unprofitable and incapable of an answer m human language 
He refused to pronounce on the whence, the whither and the 


nature of things, but bade his disciples walk m the eightfold 
path and analyse the human mmd, because such analysis con- 
duces to spiritual progress India was the last country m the 
world where such restrictions were likely to be observed Much 
Mahayanist hterature is not rehgious at all but simply meta- 
physics treated m an authoritative and ecclesiastical manner 
The nature and ongm of the world are discussed as freely as in 
the Ved&nta and with similar results the old ethics and psy- 
chology receive scant attention Yet the difference is less than 
might be supposed Anyone who reads these treatises and 


notices the number of apparently eternal beings and the talk 
about the uuiversal mmd is likely to thmk the old doctrme that 
nothing has an atman or soul, has been forgotten But this 
impression is not correct , the doctrme of Nairdlmyam is asserted 
so uncompromismgly that from one point of view it may be 
said that even Buddhas do not exist The meaumg of this 
doctrme is that no bemg or object contams an unchangeable 
peimanent self, which hves unaltered in the same or m different 
bo^es On the contrary mdividual existences consist of nothmg 
u a CO ection of skandhas or a santdna, a succession or senes 
of mental phenomena In the Pah books this doctrme is apphed 
chiefly to the soul and psychological enqumes The Mahayana 
apphed It to the external world and proved by mgemous argu- 
ments that nothing at aU exists Similarly the doctnne of 
Karma is mamtamed, though it is senously modified by the 
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ftdmlraion that mcnt can br tmn ferml from otm* pcrronahly 
to another The MahnjTuia continual to frieh that an net onco 
performed nflectfl a particular aeries of mental states until its 
effect la cxhaaMed or in popular lanpuape that an indiddual 
cn]o\-B or suffers thronph a senes of births the con-rquences 
of prerioos acts F\en the instance of AmilAbhas paradi*e 
though it strains the doctnne of Karma to the ulmoil does 
not repudiate it For the lK*hercr performs an ivet — to wit 
the invocation of AmiLibha — to which lias l>cen attached tlie 
wonderful remit that the performer is reborn in a blessed stat^* 
This is not c*vnt{allv diffemnt from the idea found fn the Pah 
Canon that attonlions paid to n Buddha maj* l>c rewanled b} 
a hnpp> rebirth m heaven* 

MnhajTinLst mctapbjeica bke all other departments of this 
theologj are l>e<et bv tho difficults that the authonties who 
treat of them arc not nlwajs in accord and do not pretend to 
bo in accord The Idea that vanet\ Is permis«il»le In belief and 
conduct is dccpl\ rooted in later Buddhism there ore man} 
vehicles some better than othera no doubt and some verj 
ramshackle hut all arc capable of convcvinp (heir pas«engers 
to salvation NominnIU the Maha^nna was dividM into onh 
ISNO schools of phllomphj pracliealK every important treatise 
propounds o s}’Blcm with features of its own The two scliools 
ore tho \ogficAras and Midh^Timikas* Both arc idealists and 
deny tho reality of the external world but whereas lhe\ ogricAras 
(also called VijnilnasAdins) adroit that VljfiAna or roii ciousness 
and the senes of states of which it consists are real tlio MAdli}^ 
mikoa refuse the title of realltj to !>olh tho subjective and tho 
objective world and hence pained a reputation of h< Ing complete 
mhllista Probablj tho M&dhynroikas are the older school 

Both Bchools attach Importance to the distinction botw'cen 
rolatl\*o and absolute know ledge Rclatls o knowledge is true for 
human beings living in the world that is to saj It is not more 
false than tho world of appearance in which tliej live Tlio 
Hinayanlst doctrines ore true in this sense Absolute knowledge 

* £.f b HthlpAiblb BaL rv C7 Uw BadUhA Tlter« bii bmt Uhl op bjr 
Condi the unlth (who hid flren hlni hb Ii*t raeiJ) i Virnu mlouadlns to baRth 
rfW# to food (ortoae to good (uae to IA 4 (nAerOoiK* c/ Arom ind of iorercIgQ 
powtr" 

Blricily Bpcihbs UidhjiBiiki It the Dime erf the echool MAdhjimihi of iU 
^hmoti. Both forou in ued tg AUdbjin k Virikii and Alidhy "ifk tiJtri. 
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nses above the world of appearance and is altogether true but 
difficult to express in words The Yogacara makes three 
divisions, dividing the inferior loiowledge mto two It dis- 
tmguishes first illusory knowledge (parikalpita) such as mistalang 
a piece of rope for a snake or belief in the existence of individual 
souls Secondly Imowledge which depends on the relations of 
things (paratanira) and which though not absolutely wrong is 
necessarily limited, such as belief m the real existence of ropes 
and snakes And thirdly absolute knowledge (parinishpanna), 
which understands all thmgs as the manifestation of an under- 
lying principle The Madhyamikas more simply divide knowledge 
into samvriti-satya and paramdrtlia-satya, that is the truth of 
everyday life and transcendental truth The world and ordinary 
rehgion with its doctrines and m3unctions about good works are 
real and true as samvnti but in absolute truth {paramdrtham) 
we attam Nirvana and then the world with its human Buddhas 
and its gods exists no more The word iunyam or iunyaid, that 
IS void, IS often used as the eqmvalent of paramdrtham Void 
must be understood as meamng not an abyss of nothmgness 
but that which is found to be devoid of all the attributes which 


we try to ascribe to it The world of ordinary experience is not 
void, for a great number of statements can be made about it, 
but absolute truth is void, because nothing whatever can be 
predicated of it Yet even this colourless designation is not 
perfectly accurate^, because neither bemg nor not-bemg can be 
predicated of absolute truth It is for this reason, namely that 
they admit neither bemg nor not-bemg but something between 
the two, that the followers of Nagarjnna are known as the 
MMhyamikas or school of the middle doctrme, though the 
European reader is tempted to say that their theories are 
extreme to the point of being a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system Yet though much of their logic seems late and 
^eless sophistry, its affinity to early Buddhism cannot be denied 
ihe fourfold proposition that the answer to certam questions 
cannot be any of the statements “is,” “is not,” “both is and 

ofw ’ j j ^ not,” 18 part of the earhest known 

stratum of Buddhism The Buddha himself is represented as 


1 MgSriuna says Sunyam iti na vaktavyam afidnyam iti va bhavet TTbhavam 
P-inaptyarthazn tu kathyate, “It 
or neither but in order to somehow mdicate it, it is caUed gfknyatfi ” 
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saying* that most people hold cither to a bchof in being or to 
a belief in not being But neither belief is possible for one who 
considers the question with full knowledge That things have 
being IS ODD Ditreiiic that things havo no being is the other 
oiLnjme These extremes havo been avoided by the Tathigata 
anditls amiddledootrine thathoteaohes ” namely dependent 
originution as explained In the chain of twelve hnlcs The 
M&dhyaTnHrA theory that objects havo no absolute and inde 
pendent existence but appear to exist In virtue of their relations 
is a restatement of this andent diotnm 

The ‘M^abayanist doctors find an ethical meaning In thoir 
negadoQS If things possessed tvabhdva real absolute self 
determmed existence then the four truths and especially the 
cessadoQ of suffering and attamment of sanctity would be 
impossible For if things MOru due not to causation but to their 
own self-determining nature (and the Hindus always seem to 
understand real existence in tbU sense) cessation of evil and 
attainment of the good would bo alike Impossible the four 
Noble Truths imply a world which is in a state of constant 
becoming that Is a world which is not resLlly existODt. 

But for all that the dootnno of SdnyaiA as stated in the 
MAdhyamika aphorisms ascribed to N&gArjuna leaves an im 
presslon of audacious and ingonlons sophistry After laying 
down that every object in the world exists only in relation to 
every other objeot and has no self-oiistenoo the treatise pro 
ceeds to prove that rest and motion are alike impossible We 
*peak about the path along which we are pnaamg but there Is 
really no such thing for If wo divide the path oocnrately it 
ahrayi proves separable mto the part whioh has been passed 
over and the part which will bo passed over There is no part 
which is being passed over This of course amounts to a demal 
of the existence of present tune Time consists of post and 
future separated by an indiviaiblo and immeasurable instant 
The minimum of tune which has any meaning for us implies 
a change and two elements a former and a subsequent The 
present minute or the present hour are fallacious expressions* 

8ml Nik, xxn. 90, IS. 

the foonder ot the Njtje phlloeophj ei»o admitted the force oi the 
Bfeinat the of p t,.out time hot regmrded them u e redeerto «d 

Sluawortli Hodj«xi In kl, PlOomif of toL I. p. 153 •!«> 

trtet* of the 
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Therefore no one ever is passing along a path Again you cannot 
logically say that the passer is passing, for the sentence is 
redundant the verb adds nothing to the nonn and vice versa 
but on the other hand you clearly cannot say that the non- 
passer IS passing Again if you say that the passer and the 
passing are identical, you overlook the distinction between the 
agent and the act and both become unreal But you cannot 
mamtam that the passer is different from the passmg, for a 
passer as distmct from passing and passmg as distmct from a 
passer have no meaning “But how can two entities exist at 
all, if they exist neither as identical with one another nor as 
different from one another?” 

The above, though much abridged, gives an idea of the logic 
of these sutras They proceed to show that aU manner of things, 
such as the five skandhas, the elements, contact, attachment, 
fire and fuel, ongmation, contmuation and extinction have no 
real existence Similar reasoning is then apphed to rehgious 
topics the world of transmigration as well as bondage and 
hberation are declared non-existent Tn reahty no soul is in 
bondage and none is released^ Similarly Karma, the Buddha 
himself, the four truths. Nirvana and the twelve links m the 
cham of causation are all unreal This is not a declaration of 
scepticism It means that the Buddha as a human or celestial 
being and Nirvana as a state attamable m this world are con- 
ceivable only m connection with this world and therefore, like 
the world, unreal No rehgious idea can enter mto the unreal 
(that 18 the practical) life of the world unless it is itself unreal 
This sounds a topsy turvy argument but it is really the same as 
the Advaita doctrine The Vedftnta is on the one hand a scheme 
of salvation for hberatmg souls which transmigrate unceasmgly 
in a world ruled by a personal God But when true knowledge 
IS attamed, the soul sees that it is identical with the Highest 
Brahman and that souls which are in bondage and God who 
inles the world are lUusions like the world itself But the Advaita 
has at least a verbal superiority over the M&dhyamika philosophy, 
for in Its teiuunology Brahman is the real and the existent con- 
trasted Avith the world of lUusion The result of givmg to what 
the Advaita calls the real and existent the name of ^unyatfi, or 

reasons*' pluloaopby makes a Bimilar statement, though for different 
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void ifl disconcerting To say that everything without dis tin ction 
is non-existent is much tho same os saying that everything is 
enstont It only means that a wrong sense Is habitually given 
to the word exist as if it meant to be self-contained and without 
relation to other objects Unless w© can make a verbal contrast 
and *^--. rL that there is something which does exist it seems 
foble to inidfit on the unreality of the world Yot this mode of 
thought is not confined to text-books on logic It mvodes tho 
scriptures and appears (for instance) in the Diamond Cutter' 
which is stni one of tho most venerated books of devotion In 
Chma and Japom In thin work the Buddha explains that a 
Bodhisattva must resolve to dehver all Uving bemgs and yet 
must understand that after he han thus delivered mnumerablo 
beings no one has been delivered And why? Becanse no one 
is to be called a Bodhisattva for whom there exists tho idea of 
a being or person Simflaiiy a samt does not think that he is 
a saint for if he did so think he would beheve in a self and a 
person. There occur continually in this work phrases cost In 
the foUowmg form what was preached os a store of merit that 
was preached as no store of merit* by the Tathfigato and there 
fore It is called a store of merit If there existed a store of merit 
the Tath&gata would not have preached a store of merit That 
Is to say if I understand this dark language rightly accumulated 
mont IS .part of the world of illusion which we live in and by 
speaking of it os he did the Buddha implied that it, like every 
thing else in the world is really non-existent Did it belong to 
the sphere of absolute truth he would not have spoken of it as 
If it were one of the things commonly but erroneously supposed 
to exist. Finally we are told of the highest knowledge Even 
the smallest thing is not known or perceived there therefore it 
is called the highest perfect knowledge That is to say perfect 
knowledge transcends all distlnotioiis it recognises the illusory 
nature of all Indlvlduahty and the truth of sameness the never 
changing one behind the ever-nhanging many In fhlii sense it 
IS said to perceive nothing and know nothing 

One might expect that a philosophy thus prone to use the 

> toL ttjx- It tu tnnaUUd into by 

Kamlnltrm (3S4-4i7jL.ii,). 

* Or in other repetitkaiB o4 the nm* fnrm nU, betsfa, good thtng *. 
etc. etc. 
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language of extreme nihilism would slip mto a destructive, or 
at least negative system But Mahayamsm was pulled equally 
strongly m the opposite direction by the popular and mytho- 
logical elements which it contained and was on the whole 
inclmed to theism and even poljdheism quite as much as to 
atheism and acosmism A modem Japanese wxiter^ says that 
Dharma-k&ya “may be considered to be equivalent to the 
Chnstian conception of the Godhead ” This is excessive as a 
histoncal statement of the view current m India dunng the early 
centimes of our era, but it does seem true that Dharma-kaya was 
made the equivalent of the Hindu conception of Param Brahma 
and also that it is very nearly eqmvalent to the Chinese Tao* 
The work called Awakening of Faith^ and ascribed to 
A^vaghosha is not extant m Sanskrit but was translated mto 
Chinese m 663 A n Its doctnne is practically that of the 
Yogacara school and this makes the ascription doubtful, but it 
18 a most important treatise It is regarded as authoritative in 
Chma and Japan at the present day and it illustrates the triple 
tendency of the Mahayana towards metaphysics, mythology, 
and devotional piety It declares that faith has four aspects 
Three of these are the three Jewels, or Budf^ha, the Law and 
the Church, and cover between them the whole field of rehgion 
and morahty as generally understood The exposition is tmged 
with a fine un«ielfish emotion and tells the behever that though 
he should strive not for his own emancipation but for the 
salvation of others yet he himself receives unselfish and super- 
natural assistance He is remembered and guarded by Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas m aU quarters of the Umverse who are 
eternally tiymg to hberate mankind by vanous expedients 
(upkya) By expedient is meant a modified presentment of the 
truth, which IS easier of comprehension and, if not tlie goal, at 
least on the road to it, such as the Parafiise of Amitabha* 


I Soyen Shaku, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, p 47 

ee for a wmple and persuasive statement of these abstruse doctnnes a 
chaming little book called Wu Wev by H Borel 

Chinese by Teitaro Suzuki, 1900 The translation must 
^ ■word aowJ may lead to misunderstanding 

which M^ydna sHtrdlanMm (edited and translated by S Uvi) 

and TihptjiTi i ° same ground is extant m Sanskrit as well as in Chinese 
annear tn ha-c- t is a luoid and authoritative treatise but does not 

se^also ^70 ^ 
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But the remnlning aspect of faith which is the one that the 
author puts first m his enmneretlon and treats at great length is 
to beliere in the fundamental truth that la to think Joyfully 
of suohness Bysuohness (m Sanskrit in Chinose 

(Jkbxju) 18 meant absolute truth aa contrasted with the relative 
truth of ordinary experience* The word is not lUuminating nor 
likely to exdto religions emotion and tho most that con be said 
for it is that it Is less dreary than tho void of NfLg&rJuna 
Another and more positive synonym Is dharma-dMlu tho all 
embracing totahty of tbmgs It is only through our ignorance 
and Bubjoebvity that things appear distmct and individuate 
Could wo transcend this subjectivity isolated objects would 
cease to oust. Things In tholr fundamental nature cannot be 
named or explained they are beyond tho range of language and 
perception they have no signs of diatlnctlon but possess absolute 
sameness (samatA) From this totahty of things nothing can be 
excluded and to it nothing can be added. Yet It is also ^ClnyatA 
negation or the void because It rannot be said to possess any 
of the attributes of the world we live m neither existence nor 
non-esiatence nor unity nor plurality can bo predicted of it 
According to tho celebrated formula of NAghrjona known as 
tho eight Nos there Is In It neither production, {uipdda) nor 
destmobon {ucchtda) nor annihilation {nxrcdha) nor persistence 
[dosmid) nor unity {ekdrUui) nor plurality {Ttdndriha) nor coming 
in {dgamana) nor going out (nirgama) But when we perceive 
that both subject and object are unreal wo also see that suohness 
la the one reahty and from that pomt of view it may be regarded 
as the Bhanna k&ya of all Buddhas It is also called TathiLgata 
gorbha the womb or store-house of the Buddha from which oil 
individual existences ore evolved under the law of causation 
but this aspect of it Is already affected by ignorance for in 
BhOta tathatA as known In the light of the highest truth there 
la neither causation nor production The Yog/Lc&ra employs tho 
word iflnyotd (void) though not 00 much as its sister school 
but It ma^ special use of the term diayo CTjftdna the receptacle 
or store of consdousneM This in so far os it is supenndividaal 
is an aspect of suchnesa but when it ftfRi-rrm and particulanses 
itself it becomes atta that is the human mind, or to be more 

* Tie dU i i i fcl on of inilmfA io KAtUrattho^ ttt 5 •mni to an •*rfy 

P*** d time •peonltUodt. 
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accurate the substratum of the human mmd from which is 
developed manas, or the prmciple of will, self-consciousness and 
self-affii-mation Smularly the VedAnta philosophy, though it 
has no term correspondmg to dlaya-mjiidmi, is familiar with the 
idea that Brahman is m one aspect immeasurable and all- 
embracmg but m another is mflnitesimal and dwells in the 
human heart or that Brahman after creatmg the world entered 
into it Again another aspect of suchness is enhghtenment 
{bodhi), that is absolute knowledge free from the hmitations of 
subject and object This “is the universal Dharma-kS-ya of the 
Tathagatas” and on account of this all Tathflgatas are spoken 
of as abidmg m enlightenment a priori This enhghtenment may 
be negative (as iunydta) m the sense that it transcends all 
relations but it may also be affirmative and then “it transfoims 
and unfolds itself, whenever conditions are favourable, m the 
form of a TathSigata or some other foim m order that aU bemgs 
may be induced to bring them store of merit to matunty^ ” 

It wiU be seen from the above that the absolute truth of the 
Mahayamsts vanes from a severely metaphysical conception, 
the mdescnbable thing m itself, to something veiy like an all- 
pervaHing benevolent essence which from time to time takes 
shape m a Bud'lha And here we see how easy is the transition 
from the old Buddhism to a form of pantheism [For if we admit 
that the Buddha is a superhuman intelhgence appeanng from 
time to time according to a certam law, we add httle to this 
statement by saymg that the essence or spmt of the cosmos 
manifests itself from time to time as a Buddha Only, such 
words as essence or spmt are not really correct The world of 
individuals is the same as the highest truth, the same as the 
Dharma-k&ya, the same as Nirvana It is only through ignorance 
that it appears to be different and particidanzed Ignorance, 
the essence of which consists in believing in the distinction 
between subject and object, is also called defilement and the 
highest truth passes through various stages of defilement ending 
with that where under the influence of egoism and passion the 
external world of particulars is beheved to be eveiything But 
the vanous stages may influence one another^ so that under a 
higher influence the mind which is mvolved m subjectivity 

1 Axcalemng of Faith, Teitaro Suzuki, pp 62 and 70 

’ The process is generally called Vasana or perfuming 
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begins to long for Nirvana Yot Nirvnna is not something 
different from or beyond the world of experience it docs not 
really Involve annihilation of the skanHhas Jost as in the 
Advaita he who has the trae knowledge secs that ho himself 
and evuxy thing else la Brahman so for the Mahayamst all things 
are seen to bt Nirvana to bt the Dhanna k&ya It Is sometimes* 
said that there are four lands of Nirvana (o) absolute Nirvana 
which IS a synonym of tho Dharma k&ya and in that sense 
umveioolly present In all beings (6) upadhijfcaha nlrv&^ia tho 
state of enlightenment which can bo attained during life while 
the body with its limitations still remains (c) onupadhlicsha 
mrvfijja a higher degree of the same state attained after death 
when the hmdrancea of the body are removed (d) Nirvana 
without abode or apratishthita nirv&Jja Those who attain to 
this understand that there Is no real antithesis between Sams&ro 
and Nirvana* they do not seek for rest or emancipation but 
devote themselves to beneficent activity and to leading their 
fellows to salvaUom Although these statements that Ninana 
and Sams&ra are the same are not at all in tho mannor of tho 
older Buddhism yet this ideal of dismterostcd activity combined 
with Nirvana is not inconsistent with the portrait of Gotoma 
preserved m the Pah Canon, 

The Mohayauist Buddhism of tho For East makes free use 
of such phras^ os the Buddha in the heart the Buddha mind 
and the Buddha nature These seem to represent such Sanskrit 
terms as Buddhatva and Bodhicitta which can receive either 
an ethical or a metaphysical emphasis Tho former line of 
thought IS well shown in S&ntideva’ who treats Bodhicitta as 
the initial impulse and motivo power of the religious life oom 
bining mtoUectnal iUnmination and unselfish devotion to tho 
good of others Thus r^arded it is a guiding and stimulating 
principle somewhat analogous to the Holy Spirit in Chnstiamty 
But the Bodhicitta is also the cesential quality of a Buddha 
(and the Holy Spirit too is a member of tho Tr^ty) and in so 
far as a miui has the Bodhicitta be is one with all Buddhas 

* Vljfi.1 ’Tiltn diftn. (Tifnrf reniOD quoted by Teltaro OnO nu of 

MaXdfdMa BuiJiitM, p. 313. AppcmiUy both opldhl end npedhl ftn need tn 
BnHfUilrt B»T«VTlt. Ufidi b the piU fonn. 

Bo tbs UidbymmlVi Blcbu (xxT 10) bUIm thet then b no diflertne* 

P m»lr» Mid Nlrrioe. CL Bebtndruelh Ta^on, pp. 100-lW. 

S g Bo»Uitf«ryiTatlj*, chap, i, prai» of tbs BodhloittL 
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This conception is perhaps secondary in Bud(1hisni but it is also 
as old as the Upamshads and only another foim of the doctrine 
that the spmt in every man (antaiyS,Tmn) is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit It is developed m many works still popular m 
the Far East^ and was the fimdamental thesis of Boflhidhaixna, 
the founder of the Zen school But the practical character of 
the Chinese and Japanese has led them to attach more import- 
ance to the moral and mtellectual side of this doctrme than to 
the metaphysical and pantheistic side 

^ E g the P'u t'l Hbiti U haiang lun (Nanjio, 1304), translated from Nagarjuna, 
and the Ta Ch’6ng-fa chieh wu oh'a pieh lun, translated from Sthiramati (Nanjio, 
1268) 



CHAPTER XX 


MAHAYANIST SCRIPTURES 

In a prcTiooB chapter I K&ro discussed tho Pall Canon and I 
shall Buhecquentlj li&To something to say about tho Chincso 
and 'Kbetan Canons -which aro Ubrancs of religious and edifying 
works rather than sacred books similar to tho Vedas or tho 
BCblo My present object is to speak of tho Sanskrit litcroturo 
chiefly sutraa which appeared conlemponmcoualy with the nso 
of Mahayonism In India 

Tho Mohayaniat senpturea arc tho largest body of sacred 
writings extant in tho world bntit is not easy either to define 
tho limits of tho Canon or to say when it was put together 
According to a common tradition Kanishka played for tho 
Church of the Great Vehicle much tho same part as Asoka for 
tho Tbcravidini and summoned a Council which wroto com 
mentanea on tho Tnpltaka This may bo reasonably hold to 
include a recension of tho text commented on but wo do not 
know what that text was and the brief and perplexing accounts 
of the Coundl which wo possess indicate not that it garo its 
imprimatur to Mahayanl^ sutras but that it was specially 
concerned with tho Abhl^lhanna works of tho Sarvkatlvldin 
school 

In any ease no Canon formed In tho time of Kanishka can 
have been equivalent to tho coUootions of wntings accepted to 
day In Chinft and Ttbet for they contain works later than any 
date which can be assigned to his reign as do also tho nine 
sacred books revered In NepaL It was agreed among Indian 
Buddhists that tho scriptures were divided among tho throe 
Pitakas or baskets but wo may surmiso that there was no 
nnanimity as to the proas© contents of each bosket In India 
tho need for unanimity in such matters is not felt Tho Brah 
mans always rocogmxed that tho moat holy and most jealously 
preserved soripturos oould exist In various rooensions and the 
Mahabharata shows how generations of respectful and nn 
critical hearers may allow adventitious matter of all sorta to 
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be incorporated m a work Sometbiog of the same kind happened 
with the Pitakas We know that the Pah recension which we 
possess was not the only one, for fragments of a Sanskrit version 
have been discovered 

There was probably a large floatmg hterature of sutras, often 
presentmg several recensions of the same document worked up 
m difEerent ways Just as additions were made to the hst of 
Upanishads up to the middle ages, although the character of 
the later works was different from that of the earher, so new 
sutras, modem m date and m tone, were received m the capacious 
basket And ]ust as the Puranas were accepted as sacred books 
without undermining the authority of the Vedas, so new 
Buddhist scriptures superseded without condemning the old 
ones Various Mahayamst schools had their own versions of the 
Vmaya which apparently contam the same rules as the Pah 
text but also much additional narrative, and Asanga quotes 
from works corresponding to the Pah Nik&,yas, though his 
doctrme belongs to another age^ The Abhidharma section of 
the Pah Canon seems however to have been peculiar to the 
Theravada school The Sarv&stivltdin Pitaka of the same name 
was entirely different and, judgmg from the Chinese Canon, the 
Mahayamsts gave the title to philosophic works by such authors 
as Asanga and Vasubandhu, some of which were described els 
revelations from Maitreya 

Specially characteristic of Mahayanist Buddhism are the 
Vaipulya^ sutras, that is sutras of great extension or develop- 
ment These works, of which the Lotus is an example, follow 
the same scheme as the older sutras but are of wider scope and 
on a much larger scale, for they often consist of twenty or more 
chapters They usually attempt to give a general exposition of 
the whole Dharma, or at least of some aspect of it which is 

1 Hi the Mahay&na sfitraiantara he quotes frequently from the Samyukta and 
Ekottara Agamas, corresponding to tho Samyutta and Angnttara Nihayas of the 


* A r^dmg Vaitnlya has also been found m some mannaonpts of the Lotus 
^covered at Kashgar and it is suggested that the word may refer to the sect of 
mentioned m the Ckimmentary on the Kathavatthu as 
holding that the Buddha reaUy remamed m the Tushita heaven and sent a phantom 
to represent him m the world and that it was Luanda, not the Buddha, who 
geac^d^Iaw See Kern, Vers en Med der K Ak v WeUnschappen. LeUerk , 
R 4 D ym pp 312-9, Amsterdam, 1907, and De la Vall6e Poussm’s notice of 
t^ article m JRA 8 1907, pp 431 6 But this interpretation does not seem 
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extolled as sufficient for the nght conduct of life The chief 
speaker Is usually the Buddha who Is introduced as teaching 
on the Vulture Peak or some other well known locality and 
surrounded bj a great assemblage manj of whom are super 
human beings The occasion of the discourse is commonly 
signalized b^ his sending forth ra}*B of light which illuminate the 
universe until the scene includes other worlds As early as the 
Anguttara Nikij’a' wo find references to the danger of a taste 
for omato and poetic sutrai and these compositions seem to bo 
the outcome of that taste The hterarj ideas and methods which 
produced them ore Illustrated b> the SutrAlank&ra of Aiva 
ghosha a collection of edifying tales man> of which uso tho 
materials tuppbed by the Pali Nik&vaa and \^na}a but prx^nt 
them in a more eflectivc and artistic form It was thought a 
pious task to amplify and embelhsh the simple narratives handed 
down by tradition 

Tho Mahayaniit scnplores are composed in Sansknl not in 
Pali but it Isonly rattl) — forinstance In tho works of Asvaghosha 
—that Buddhist Sanskrit conforms to the rules of the claoMenl 
language Usually the words deviate from this standard both 
in form and meaning and often suggest that tho text ns we ha\e 
it is a sanskiitized version of an older work in some popular 
dialect brought into partial confonnlty with htcmrj usage In 
the poetical portions this process of aanskritization encountered 
greater difficulties than in prose because metre and prosod> 
often refused to admit tho changes required by grammar so 
that this poetical dialect cannot bo called cithor Sanskrit Pali 
or Magadiii but romalna a mixture of learned and popular 
speech But Sanskrit did not become a sacred language for tho 
Blahayanists Uko Latin for Homan Catholics It is rather Pali 
which has assumed this position among tho IIina\nnists for 
Burmese and Sinhalcao translations of tho Pitakas acquired no 
authonty But In tho north tho principle* that every man might 
read tho Buddhas word in his own \emaoular was usually 
respected and tho populations of Control Asia tho Chinese tho 
Tibetans and the Mongols translated tho scriptures into their 

‘ rr Isa 5. 

* T as. Th* netalag cTldraUj ti Uikt Baddiu ■ vordt ar* 

Dot to b« easbriiKd In an artlfldal Uteniy fonn wUeb wfl] p«T«il tbam from 
bdoi pepnkr 
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owii languages without attaching any superstitious importance 
to the ongmal words, unless they were Dharanis or spells 
About the time of the Christian era or perhaps rather earher, 
greater use began to he made of wiitmg for rehgious purposes 
The old practice of recitmg the scriptures was not discontmued 
hut no objection was made to preservmg and reading them m 
wiitten copies According to tradition, the Pah scriptures were 
committed to wntmg m Ceylon dunng the reign of Va^tiag^mani, 
that 18 accordmg to the most recent chronology about 20 B c , 
and Kamshha caused to be engraved on copper plates the com- 
mentaries composed by the council which he summoned Tn 
A^vaghosha’- we find the story of a Brahman who casually taking 
up a hook to pass the time hghts on a copy of the Sutra of the 
Twelve Causes and is converted But though the Buddhists 
remamed on the whole true to the old view that the important 
thing was to understand and disseminate the substance of the 
Master’s teaching and not merely to preserve the text as if it 
were a sacred formula, still we see growmg up in Mahayamst 
works ideas about the sanctity and efficacy of scripture which 
are foreign to the Pah Canon Many sutras (for mstance the 
Diamond Cutter) extol themselves as all-sufficient for salvation 
the Pra]nfi,-pfi,ramita commences with a salutation addressed not 
as usual to the Buddha hut to the work itself, as if it were 
a deity, and Hodgson states that the Buddhists of Nepal 
worship their mne sacred hooks Nor was the idea excluded 
that certam words, especially foimulBe or spells called Dharani, 
have m themselves a mysterious efficacy and potency ^ Some 
of these are cited and recommended m the Xiotus® In so far as 
the repetition of sacred words or spells is regarded as an mtegral 
part of the rehgious life, the doctrme has no warrant m the 
earher teaching It obviously becomes more and more pro- 
minent m later works But the idea itself is old, for it is clearly 
the same that produced a hehef m the Brahmaujc mantras, 
particularly the mantras of the Atharva Veda, and early 
Buddhism did not reject mantras m their proper place Thus^ 
the deities present themselves to the Buddha and offer to teach 
him a formula which wiU protect his disciples from the attacks 
of evil spirits Hsuan Chuang even states that the council which 
^ Sfitr&lank&ra, i 2 


Chap XXI, which la however a later addition « Ihg Nik. 32 
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sat st lUjagnha after tho Buddha adcnlh compiled five PiUkAa 
omj of which conjlstcd of Dhfimnl** ami it may bo that tho 
coBccUon of such texta was began os early os tho collection of 
discourses and rules But for many eentones (hero la no evidence 
that they wero in any way confoanded with tho Dharma 

Tho Mohayanlst senpturca arc so volamlnoua that not even 
tha clergy «cie expect^ to master an> consldcmblo part of 
them* Indeed they mako no claim to bo a connected whole 
The theory was rather that thcro were manj vehicles plying on 
tho road to solvation and manj guido b^ks No traveller 
thought of takiog tho whole library but only a few volumes 
which suited him Most of tho Chines and Japanese sects 
avowedly base themselves upon Ihreo autras selected according 
to the taste of each school from the hundreds quoted in cata 
logues. Thus tho T'ien t ai sect has for its scriptures tho Lotos 
tho Nirv&na-thtra and tho Pra]n& p&ramitik while tho Shin shu 
sect admits only tho three Amldist sutras 

Tho following ore tho names of somo of the principal 
Mahayanift senptures Compamtlvel} few of them have been 
published in Europe and somo exist onl) in Chinese or Japanese 
translations 

1 IhwjflA p&ramiUl or transcendental knowledge* is n 
generic narao ^ven to a whole litemturo consisting of treatises 
on tho doctnno of iCtnyati which vary greatly in length They 
aro classed os sutras being described os discourses delivered by 
the Buddha on tho Vulture Peak At least ten oro known 
besides excerpts which aro sometimes described as substantive 
worka The great collection translated into Chinese by ITsQan 
Chuang is said to consist of 200 000 verses and to comprise 
sixteen different sutras* Tho eorltcst translation of ono of Ihcoo 
treatises into Chlneso (Nanjio 6) was made about 170 A D and 

‘ Wttten, Fion OMwomj n. p. lOO. 

* Tie lUUTTQtpatU (03) ^trei & ll»t of 103 »0uu. 

* Tb* Tord piruB Hi mna u u wljmUTe foM to tie f^rHer tiort or Crniu 

Aj » (erntnloc tab^Uatir* tl m«ua ft tnowendrat rirto* or perffetloo. 

Be* WftOeaer PrmJUpdnwUid fa QudJen itr litUftontftteMdtUt pp. IS 0 
xm. Kutpe^ CaUlogv* Noe l-IO ftad Rft}eednlftU UJln ■ NtpaUM 
iifcmtort, pp. 177 fl. \enloQa ftrftncBUooni eociUtfaf of 123,000 
IOO,OOOt •j.ia.OOO -ct, 10.000 Tet*M»»i8000 tf.i* refpwtlrftl/ (SlmH Ij 
ftt tbe beiitmitng of the IfaUbbinU ftra told tbot tb« Eplg ooulcU of 8600 
of 24,000 tad of 100,000.) Of tbeto tb* U«t or Ailit»t*>t«niU bu boon 
pftWbWd bi tb* Indira ftad the or ih fciibi b to pco ctw 
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everything indicates that portions of the Pra]nS.-p&.raTnitfl< are 
among the earhest Mahayamst works and date from about the 
first century of our era Pra]n§/ not only means knowledge of 
the absolute truth, that is to say of 4unyata or the void, but is 
regarded as an ontological principle synonymous with Bodhi and 
Dharma-kelya Thus Buddhas not only possess this knowledge 
m the ordinary sense but they are the knowledge manifest m 
human form, and Prajna is often personified as a goddess 
All these works lay great stress on the doctrme of ^finyatS., and 
the non-existence of the world of experience The longest re- 
cension IS said to contam a polemic against the Hmayana 
The Diamond Cutter is one of the best known of these trans- 
cendental treatises and the two short works called Heart of the 
Pra]nfi,p§,ramitS,, which are widely read in Japan, appear to be 
bnef abstracts of the essence of this teaching 

2 The Saddharma-pnndarika, or Lotus of the Good Law^, 
18 one of the best known Mahayamst sutras and is highly 
esteemed in China and Japan It purports to bo a discourse 
dehvered by S^liyamnni on the Vulture Peak to an assemblage 
of Bodhisattvas The Lotus clearly affirms the multiphcity of 
vehicles, or various ways of teaching the law, and also the 
etermty of the Buddha, but it does not emphasize, although it 
mentions, the doctrme of 6unyat§, The work consists of two 
parts of which the second (chaps xxi-xxVi) is a later addition 
This second part contains spells and many mythological 
narratives, mcludmg one of an ancient Bodhisattva who burnt 
himself ahve m honour of a former Buddha Portions of the 
^tus were translated mto Chmese under the Western Tsm 
Dynasty 266-316 a d and it is quoted m the Maha-prainfl- 
paramita-slstra ascribed to mgarjnna^ The first part is 


Oi publication It ^ m prose, so that the expression “verses” appears not to mean 

^ Khotanese version of the Va3racchedik& is edited in 
Hoarse B Man^cscnvt by Sten Konow The Sansint text was edited by 

Max Muller m Antcdota Oxon\ensia 

existence Of ^ versions alludes to the 

xistence of two recensions (Nanjio, No 139) gee RS’ppoinn -iiro m 
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probably not later than the first century A D Tho Lotus is 
unfortunately acccasiblo to English readers only m n most 
unpoctic troMlatjon by tho lato Professor Kem but It Is ft great 
itdigioua poem which starting from humanity regards religion 
ft« eosmio and uniycrsal, rather than something mainly con 
cemed with our earth Tho discourses of SAkj*arounl nro 
accompanied In it by stupendous mlmcles culminating In ft 
grand cosmic pbontosmagona In which Is croked tho stupa 
containing tho body of a departed Buddha lliat Is a shnno 
containing tho eternal truth 

3 TbeLabta vistora* la a life of SAk\amunl up to tho com 
mencement of his mission Though tho selling of tho story is 
miraculou* and Buddhas and Bodhlsattvaa innumerable arc 
freely spoken of, yet tho work docs not enunciate f ho character 
istio Mabayanist doctrines so definitely as tho other treatises 
hero enumemted It is said to hare originally belonged to tho 
school of the SarvflatlTflidins and to hare bwn subsequently 
accepted by IhoMahayamsts nnd though it Is not an epic but 
ft coUection of ballads and legends yet it often reads ns if it 
were a proluninarv study for AMaghosba s Buddliacarita It 
eoutalns Sanskrit versions of old legends which arc almost 
verbal renderings of tho Pali text but also new material and 
seems to bo conscious of relating noroUlcs which may arouse 
scepticism for it intormpls tho narrative to anathoraatlzo those 
who do not believe In the miracles of the Nativity and to extol 
the moriU of faith {iraddhd not bhalit) It la probably coeval 
With the eorlior Gondharan art but Ibcro arc no facts to fix Its 
date* 

4 The Lftnk&vatAra* gives on account of tho revelation of 
the good Law by Sikyamunl when visiting Lanka It is pro 
smnably subsequent to tho period when Ceylon bod become a 

* ^dH«dby IU)eadr»!ftUUlln{Q Iba JI{U{«<lk4ca and p^riun^ truuUted 
In Um aim wtW. a UtCT crlOail *(1111011 hj Utminn, 190J-S. 

* TIm ewly OlnnM truuUtlona •com doobtloL Om Mid to b&T* been cudo 
OB<W tb* kin H*b bM been loaL Bee NaaJIo No, 180 

* S** Biimonl Inirodiuiu», pp. 458 fl. and 1005, pp. 831 fl. Rajen 

d«i*l Ultra, NtpaUm BuHXUi lAUrotim p. 113, A brief analjala ta giren In 

June I905 aocoedlng to which the tOlTB profeaaea to bo the work of a 
taaian antbor Jlna of the oUn of Kitrijina bom at CawpJL An odJUoo of tb* 
RamVrit poWklird by lb* Boddhlfi T**i Society ia died but I hayo not aeen 
It. Cbhi tran da ticca were ht 443 and 61B bat tb* lint la ineoinplete and 

doaa not wO a^ond with oar B* Vrfi tmt. 
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centre of Buddhism, hut the story is pure fancy and unconnected 
with history or with older legends It relates how the Buddha 
ahghted on Mt Malaya m Lanka Ravana came to pay his 
respects and asked for definitions of virtue and vice which were 
given The Bodhisattva Mahamati (apparently Manju^i) pro- 
ceeded to propound a series of more abstruse questions which 
are answered at considerable length The LankavatS^ra repre- 
sents a mature phase of speculation and not only cntici7es the 
Sankhya, Pasupata and other Hindu schools, but is conscious 
of the growmg resemblance of Mahayamsm to Brahmamc 
philosophy and tnes to explain it It contains a prophecy about 
N&g&rjuna and another which mentions the Guptas, and it 
appears to allude to the dommation of the Huns This allusion 
would make its date as late as the sixth century but a translation 
into Chinese which is said to correspond with the Sanskrit text 
was made in 613 If so the barbarians referred to cannot be the 
Huns An earher translation made in 443 does not agree with 
our Sanskrit text and perhaps the work existed m several 
recensions 

5 The Suvama-prabhasa or Ghtter of Gold^ is a Vaipulya 
sutra m many ways resembhng the Lotus It insists on the 
supernatural character of the Buddha He was never really bom 
nor entered mto Nirvana but is the Bharma-kaya The scene 
18 laid at Rfijagriha and many Brahmamc deities are among the 
mterlocutors It was translated into Chinese about 420 A n and 
fragments of a translation mto Uigur have been discovered m 
Turkestan’^ The contents comprise philosophy, legends and 
spells 

6 Ganda-vyoha® or the Stmcture of the World, which is 
compared to a bubble The name is not found m the catalogue 
of the Chinese Tnpitaka but the work is said to be the same as 
the Avatamsaka shtra which is popular m the Far East under 
the name of Hua-y6n m China or K,e-gon m Japan The identity 
of the two books could not have been guessed from the extracts 
and analyses which have been published but is guaranteed by 

* Abstract by Rajendralala Mitra, Nepakse Bxidihxst Lit p 241 

» See Nanpo, No 127 and F W K Muller m Abkandl der K Premia Akad 
der WiaaenachafCm, 1908 The Uigur text is pubbshed m Bibhotheca Buddhtca. 
1914 Fragments of the Sanskrit text have also been found in Turkestan 

* Abstract by Raj Mitra, N epalese Buddhist Lit pp 90 ff The ^ ikshasamuccaya 
cites the Ganda-vyhha several times and does not mention the Avatnipsaka. 
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high aulhontiw' It Is possible ho*c\CT that the Ganeja v^niha 
IS onlj a portion of tho larger work called Avatarpsaka So far 
M can be judged from tho extracts this text ptrache^ in a fully 
developed form tho doclnnes of SdnyatA Dharma kAya tho 
omniprescnco of tho Buddha and tho redemption of tho world 
by tho exertions of BodhUattvos \ct It seems to be early for 
a portion of it was translated Into Chinese about 170 ad 
(hanjio 102) and about 405 KumArajIva translated a com 
mentory on it ascribed to KAgArjuna (Nanjio 1160) 

7 TathAgata-guhyaka This work Is known bj tho analysis 
of Uajcndralala Alllra from which It appears to l>o a Tantra of 
tho wont class and probably lato Its proper title is said to bo 
Srfguhyasamaja Watftnabo states that the work catalogued by 
Nanjio under No 1027 and tnmslatcd into Chinese about 
1000 A*D la an expurgated version of It The SikshAsamuccaya 
Cites the Talh&gala-gahj*n sOtra several times Tho relations of 
these works to ono another ore not quite clear 

8 SsrnftdhlrAJa* Is a VyAkorapa or narratiNO describing 
different forms of meditation of which tho SamAdhimja Is tho 
greatest and best Tho scene is laid on tho Vulture s lYak and 
tho prlndpal Interlocutors aro SAkynmuni and Candmprabha 
a nch man of RAjagriha It appears to bo tho samo os tho 
Candrapradlpa-sfftra and is a complolo and copious treatise 
which not only expounds tho toplo from which It takes its name 
but incidentally enumerates Oio chief principles of Afahayanism 
Watanabo* states that It is tho YQoh ttng son racl-ching 
(Nanjio 101) translated about 450 and again in 557 a d 

0 DafebhflnilATani* An account of tho ten stages In tho 
career of a Bodhisattva beforo ho can attain to Buddhahood 
Tho scene is laid in tho parodlso of Indro whero SAkyamuni was 
temporarUy tojoundng and the pnnclpal interlocutor Is a Bodhi 
sattva named Vajragarbha It Is said to bo the same as tho 
BafebhfiTnltiusdtra first translated Into Chiucso about 300 a d 


Hw lUUaiMat WM fint qq Uj* »aOjority cl Ttlakoro qooted by 

[a Ou, Imd. Lit n. I n. TVtUMbo la JJIAJ 1611 CO mtktM 
•n «I«Ily definite cUUment u to the IdonUty of the t»o work*. The IdmUty b 
PriBot In Jwt iei4.ti.pp. llS-lll 
^ NrpaltM BtddJUti 50. pp. 81 fl. Quoted in 

“*rtid*T» I Bod>ilw»yiT»tii». Tm. lOO. 

^ mi 60 S. 

ijy fiaj Ulirt.A^I««B«iftj*<5<t.pp.81fL 
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(Nanjio, 105 and 110) but this work appears to be merely a 
portion of the Ganda-vynha or Avatamsaka mentioned above 
These mne works are all extant in Sanskrit and are known 
m Nepal as the mne Dharmas, the word Dhaima being an 
abbreviation for Dharmaparydya, revolution or exposition of the 
law, a term frequently used m the works themselves to descnbe 
a comprehensive discourse dehvered by the Buddha They are 
aU quoted m the SikRh§.samuccaya, supposed to have been 
wntten about 660 a d No similar collection of mne seems to 
be known m Tibet or the Far East and the ongm of the selection 
is obscure As however the hst does not include the Svayambhh 
Purina, the prmcipal indigenous scnpture of Nepal, it may go 
back to an Indian source and represent an old tradition 

Besides the mne Dharmas, numerous other sutras exist in 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and the languages of Central Asia 
Few have been edited or translated and even when something is 
known of their character detailed information as to their contents 
18 usually wantmg Among the better known are the following 
10 One of the sutras most read in China and admired 
because its style has a hterary quahty unusual in Buddhist 
works is commonly known as the Leng-yen-ching The full title 
18 Shou-leng-yen-san-mei-chmg which is the Chmese trans- 
htteration of Surangama Samadhii This sutra is quoted by 
name in the Siksh&samuccaya and fragments of the Sanskrit 
text have been found in Turkestan^ The Surangama-Samadhi 
SOtra has been conjectured to be the same as the Sam§,flluraja, 
but the accounts of Rajendralala Mitra and Beal do not support 
this theory Beal s translation leaves the impression that it 
resembles a Pah sutta The scene is laid m the Jetavana with 
few miraculous accessories The Bud<^ha discusses with Ananda 
the location of the soul and after confutmg his theones expounds 
the doctrme of the Dharma-k&ya The fragments found in 
Turkestan recommend a particular form of meditation 


1 1 Tfi,ran§,tha informs us that among the many Mahayamst 
works which appeared m the reign of Kamshka’s son was the 

1 m part by Beal, Catena oj Buddhxsl Scrxptures, pp 28B-369 See 

also Teitoro Suzuki, Outhnes of MaMydna, p 167 For notices of the text see 
Nanjio, Nos 399, 446, 1688 Fa Hsien, chap xiii For the equivalence of Shou 

andvS.S^p 17?^“^ ^ Mdihode. 1007 

» See&ikeha8,ed Bendall,pp 8, 91 and Hoemle,Jlfan«scrtp< remains, 1 pp 126ff 
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Ratna-kfit^^tinna pary&ya m 1000 sections and tho RalnakOt* 
is ated not only by tbo Sl^hSsamnccaya but bv Asangai Tho 
Tibotiin and Chinese canons contain sections >nth this name 
comprising forty -oight or forty nine items among ■which arc tho 
three Important treatises about Amitfibha s paradise and many 
dialogues called Ponppcchft that is questions pul by some 
personage human or superhuman and furnished with appro 
pnato rephes* Tho Chinese RatnakOta is said to have been 
compiled by Bodhlmchi (693«713 ao) but of course ho is 
rcsponsiblo only for tho selection not for the composition of tho 
works includod Section 14 of this Ralnakflla is said to bo 
identical with chapters 11 and 12 of Iho ^IiUasaiT&ativfldin 
Vinaya* 

12 Tho Gu^ia kflranda vyilha and K.&rant)a vyilha arc said 
to be two recensions of tho samo work tho first in verso tho 
second In prose Both arc devoted to tho praise of Avalokita 
who IS represented os tho presiding deity of tho uruverso Ho 
has refu^ to enter Buddhahood iilrasolf nntil all Imng 
creatures attain to true knowledge and Is spcciall) occupied In 
proconng the releaso of thoso who suffer m hell Tho Gnna 
kAraijda vjilha contains a rcmorkablo account of tho origin of 
tho world which Is aald to bo absent from tho prose version 
Tho primeval Buddha spirit Adi Buddha or SvnyambhO pro- 
duces Avalokita by mi^latlon and Avalokita produces tho 
material ■world and tho gods of Hinduism from his body Siva 
from his forehead^ NfLriyapa from his heart and so on As such 
doctrines ore not known to have appeared in Indian Buddhism 
before the tenth century it scorns probable that tho voisifiod 
edition is late But a work with the title Ratna kAmnd^ka 
vyfiha-satra was translated into Chinese in 270 and the KArantJa 
vyfiha la aald to have been tho first work translated into 
Tibetan* 

‘ llUiiyliiwfttrtl vin, xix. 29 . 

• S 4 , Um IU*litT»*pAU piripfiwh* edlt^ In BaxufaH by Flnot, BMujik, 

"»«Wco, 1901 Tbo FU Vrlt t«xt teeioa to sgTM with tbe rSitnMA renioiL Tte 
r^nomberoltatiMlntboIUtn WUwwu-toboiS, twobelngpr«rtlo*Uy thommo 
^ “ atter»d on dlffe^i ocRuldoa. 

» Ther* b tnotbor nmevlut lAmn eolfcoUon of fcn the CUimwo Ctnon 

Td or Mehi,uuijptu bot onlflte tba R*tnaWU It •«« to oonUln br» 
weU-known or popoUr work*. 

^ XA pp. 95 

*nQl0I The pro** tertb teid to hiTobeai pohlbhad in S*™Wit»tCeJoQtu, 1873. 
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13 The Kamna-pundarika^ or Lotus of Compassion is 
mainly occupied with the description of an imagmaiy continent 
called Padmadhlbtu, its Buddha and its many splendours It 
exists m Sanskrit and was translated mto Chinese about 400 a d. 
(Nanjio, No 142) 

14 The MahUvairocanabhisambhodhi called m Chinese Ta- 
3 ih-ching or Great Sun sutra should perhaps be mentioned as it 
is the prmcipal scripture of the Chen-yen (Japanese Shmgon) 
school It 18 a late work of unknown ongm It was translated 
mto Chinese in 724 a d but the Sanskrit text has not been 
found 

There are a great number of other sutras which are important 
for the histoiy of hterature, although httle attention is paid to 
them by Buddhists at the present day Such are the Mahay amst 
version of the Mahapannirvana recountmg the death and bunal 
of the Buddha and the Mahasanmpata-sutra, which apparently 
mcludes the Suryagarbha and Candragarbha sutras AU these 
works were translated mto Chinese about 420 a d and must 
therefore be of respectable antiqmty 

Besides the sutras, there are many compositions styled 
AvadUnas or pious legends^ These, though recognized by 
Mahayamsts, do not as a rule contam expositions of the Sunyata 
and Dharma-kaya and are not sharply distinguished from the 
more imagmative of the Hmayamst scriptures® But they 
introduce a multiphcity of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and 
represent Sakyamum as a superhuman worker of miracles 

They correspond m many respects to the Pah Vmaya but 
teach right conduct not so much by precept as by edifying 
stones and, like most Mahayamat works they lay less stress upon 
monastic discipline than on unselfish virtue exercised throughout 
successive existences There are a dozen or more collections of 
Avadanas of which the most important are the Mah^vastu and 
the Divyavadana The former^ is an encyclopaedic work which 
contains inter aim a life of Sakyamnni It descnbes itself as 


1 Ra] Mitra, Nepalese. Buddhist Lit pp 286 fi The Sanskrit text was published 
for the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, 1898 

* Avadana is primarily a great and glorious act hence an account of such an act 
® The Avadana Pataka (Feer, Annalss du Musde Ouimet, xviti) seems to be 

entirely Hinayanist 

* ^ 1882-1897 Wmdisch. Die Eomposthon des MahA- 

vastu, 1909 Article “Mahavastu” m E R E 
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belonging to the Lokottarnv&dins a section of the ArynmahA 
sanghikas The Lokottorav&dins ^rc^o an ancient scot pro- 
enrsore of the Mnhayann rather than a branch of it and much 
of the Mahttvastu is porallol to the Pah Canon and may have 
been composed a century or two beforo out era But other parts 
seem to telong to the Qondharan period and the mention of 
Chinese and Hunnish writing points to a much later date* If 
It was originally a Yinaya treatise It has been distended out of 
aD lecogmtion by the addition of legends and anecdotes but It 
BtOl retflins a certain amount of matter found also In the Pali 
and Tibetan VinajTis, There were probably several recensions 
m which successive additions were made to the onginal nucleus 
One mterpolation is the lengthy and important section called 
Baiabhhmika, describing the career of a Bodhisattva It Is the 
only part of tho MahAvostn which can bo called definitely 
llahayanist The rest of tho work marks a transitional stage in 
doctrino just as its language ia neither Prakrit or Sanskrit but 
some ancient vemaoular brought mto partial conformity with 
Sanskrit grammar Ko Chmeso translation is known. 

The DivyAvod&na* is a ooUoollon of legends, part of which 
IS known as the Asok&radAim and gives an odifyl^ life of that 
pious monarch This portion was translated into Chmeso A n 
817-420 and the work probably dates from tho third century 
of our era It is loosely constructed considorablo portions of it 
seem to be identical -with tho Vinaya of tho SeurAsUvAdma and 
others with passages in the works of AAvaghosho. 

The Ava^lAnM he on the borderland between senpturo and 
pious hteraturo which uses human argument and refers to 
senptore for ita authonty Of this lilorature the Mohayanlst 
church has a goodly collection and the works ascribed to such 
doctors as AAvoghosha KAgArjuna Asanga and Vasnbandhu 
hold a high place in general esteem The Phinese Canon places 
many of them in the Pitakas (especially in tho Abhidharma 
Pitaka) and not among tho works of miscellaneous writers 

Tho Mabayanist scriptures aro still a living force In Nepal 
tho nine Dbarmas receive superstitious homage rather 

So loo do Uw wotdj HoripAUuko (ftalnlo^k tJljbobliAka (I Utb«1c), Pell 
(T 7«Ilz). Tho TOrd Yogidn (t |^) im»y refer limply to the practice of 
Yo^ tad not to the lohool whkh bore r m 

Edited by CoweD isd Nell, 1888. Sw NinJIo, ISU. 
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intelligent study, but m Tibet and the Tar East the Prajiia- 
paramitl., the Lotus and the sutras about Amitabha are in daily 
use for pubhc worship and private reading I have heard the 
first-named work as well as the Leng-yen-ching expounded, that 
IS, read aloud with an extempore paraphrase, to lay congrega- 
tions m China, and the section of it called the Diamond Cutter 
IS the book which is most commonly m the hands of rehgious 
Tibetans The Lotus is the special scripture of the Nichiren 
sect m Japan but is umversally respected The twenty -fourth 
chapter which contains the praises of Avalokita is often printed 
separately The Amitabha sutras take the place of the New 
Testament for the Jodo and Shm sects and copies of them may 
also be found m almost every monastery throughout China and 
Annam The Suvamaprabhasa is said to be specially popular 
among the Mongols I know Chinese Buddhists who read the 
Hua-yen (Avatamsaka) every day Modern Japanese wiiters 
quote frequently from the Lank&vatflra and Kasyapa-panvarta 
but I have not met with any instance of these works bemg in 
popular use 

I have mentioned already the obscurity surrounrlmg the 
history of the Mahayamst Canon in India and it may seem to 
throw doubt on the authenticity of these scriptures Unauthentic 
they certainly are in the sense that European criticism is not 
hkely to accept as historical the discourses which they attribute 
to the Buddha and others, but there is no reason to doubt that 
they are treatises composed in India early m our era and repre- 
senting the doctrines then prevalent The rehgious pubhc of 
India has never felt any difficulty in accepting works of merit 
and often only very moderate merit as revelations, whether 
called Upamshads, Puranas, Sutras or what not Only rarely 
have such works received any formal approbation, such as 
recogmtion by a council Indeed it is rather in Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet and China than in India iteelf that authoritative hsts of 
scriptures have been compiled The natural instmct of the 
Hindus was not to close the Canon but to leave it open for any 
additions which might be vouchsafed 

Two sketches of an elastic Mahayamst Canon of this kind 
are preserved, one m the Sikshasamuccaya^ attributed to 
Sautideva, who probably flourished in the seventh centuiy, and 
^ Edited by Bondall m Bxbl Buddhica 
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the other m a littb work called tho Dnratjon of the h&vr 
reporting a discoorso by an otherwuo tinknown Nandiraitra 
Baid to have hved m Ceylon 800 years after tho Buddha s deoth* 
The former is a compendium of doctrine Ulnatmtod by quotations 
from what tho author regarded as senpturo Ho cites about a 
hundred Mahayanlst Butras refers to tho Vinaya and Divj/L 
vodina but not apparently to tho Abhidhanna He mentions 
no Tantras* and not many X>b&Ta^B 

Tho second work was translated by HsDnn Chuang and was 
therefore probably written before 000 ad* Othcnviso there is 
no external evidence for fixing Its date It ropresenta Nandi 
mitra as explaining on his deathbed tho steps taken by tho 
Buddha to protect tho True Law and m what works that Law 
is to bo found, lake tho Chinese Tnpitaka it recognizes both 
Mahayanist and Hinayanist works but o\ndently prefers tho 
former and styles them coUcctlvoly Bodhisattva Pitaka It 
onumeiates alwut fifty sulras by name beginning with the 
Prajfti plramitA tho Lotus and other well known texts Then 
comes a list of works with titles ending m Samlldhi followed by 
others called PanprlcchO.* or questions A now category seems 
to be formed by tho BaddhAvataqiaaka sfitro Tvith which tlie 
sutrns about AmitAbha s Paradise oro associated Then comes 
the MahflsftnnipAta sfilra oasociatod with works which may 
correspond to tho Ratnakfifa division of tho Chinese Canon* 
The writer odds that there aro hundreds of myriads of similar 
Butras nlaiwifiod in groups and categories Ho montions the 
Vinaya and Abhldhorma without further partioulara whoroas 
in descnbmg tho Hinayanist versionB of these two Pitakas ho 
gives many details 

The importance of this list Dos m the fact that it is Indian 
rather than in its date for the earliest catalogue of tho Chinese 
Tnpitaka oompiled about® 610 is perhaps older and certainly 

NmJIojNo. liJja. For 1 learned of thU»ork*e«LiTi tad Ct*T*nne# 

lots, Koc 1 and n. 

It U not Ukdj that the Tathicatha-gnfaja-aAtra whkh It qootei b Uw aan* 
aa the Tantn with a ilmilar name analjeed by Baiendimlal Uitra. 

• Watterm, JJIA^ IBSS, p. S31 Mya there •eema to bay* been an cariler 
tr« * Hi*. 

llany woria with thb Uth will be foond In Nanjlo. 

Bat the Chlneee title eeein rather to repu .^nt Hatnariil 

Bee Manjlo, pp. xni rrlL 
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ampler But if the catalogue stood alone, it might be hard to 
say how far the selection of works m it was due to Chmese taste 
But taking the Indian and Chinese evidence together, it is clear 
that in the sixth century Indian Mahayanists (a) tolerated 
Hmayamst scriptures while preferring their ovm, (6) made httlo 
use of the Vinaya or Abhidharma for argument or edification, 
though the former was very important as a code, (c) recognwed 
extremely numerous sutias, grouped m various classes such as 
MahcLsannipata and Buddhavatamsaka, {d) and did not use 
works called Tantras Probably much the same is true of the 
fourth century and even earlier, for Asanga m one work^ quotes 
both Maha- and Hmayamst scriptures and among the former 
cites by name seventeen sutras, including one called Panpyicchfi, 
or questions 

‘ Mahiyana aatralankara See L<5 m’ 3 introduction, p 14 Tho “Questiona” 
Butra 13 Brabma panpriccha 



CHAPTER X\I 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE MAHAYANA 

Ik the previous ohaptcra I have enumomted some features of 
Mahayaniflm such as tho Tcorslup of Bodhisattvas lending to 
mythology tho deification of Buddhas entnihng a theology as 
complicnlcd aa tho Christian creeds tho combination of motn 
physios with religion, and tho rise of now scriptures consecrating 
oB these irmovations I will now essay tho more difficult task 
of arranging these phenomena In some sort of chronological 
setting 

Tho voluminous Chincso literature concerning Buddhism 
offers valoablo assistance for tho Chincso unltko tho Hindus 
have a natural disposition to wnto simple narratives recording 
facts and dates But they ore dionsts and ohronlolers rather 
than hlstonaas The Chinese pilgrims to India give a good 
account of their itinerary and oiponcnces but they have little 
idea of investigating and arran^g past events and merely 
recount traditions connected with tho places which they visited 
In spite of this thoir statements have conaidcrablo histoncal 
value and on the whole harmonize with tho htorary and 
arohreologioa] data furnished by India 

The Tibetan Lama T&ran&tha who completed his History 
of Indian Buddhism^ In 1008 Is a less satisfactory authority 
He merits attention but also scepticism and caution His work 
is a compilation but is not to bo despised on that ground for 
the Tibetan translations of Sanaknt works offer a nch mine of 
Information about tho history of tho Mahayana Unfortunately 
few of these works take the historical point of view and T&ra 
n&tha e own method is as unonUoal os his matcnals Dire 
confusion prevails as to chronology and even as to names* so 

> Tr«al*Ud by 18C9. Tir^aUi* InforBU o» (p. 2S1) tbit Mi ohW 

ven thi Mitorj of KabesModi»bbulr&, tTw Baddbipiirin* of Indim 
d&tW md blitOTy of tb* mcot. of Aoliyii. 

* Tbe ‘nb«tuj gcuAiiHy tnaifste initeod of tnnilileniUiig Indim nimei. It 
li u U m EosUib Mitory of wre to ipeob of Uodcr of tbe IViple butetd 
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that the work is almost useless as a connected account, though 
it contains many mterestmg details 

Two epochs are of special importance for the development 
of later Indian Buddhism, that of Kamshka and that of Vasu- 
bandliu and his brother Asanga The reader may expect me to 
discuss at length the date of Kamshka’s accession, but I do not 
propose to do so for it may be hoped that m the next few years 
arcbseological research m India or Central Asia will fix the 
chronology of the Kushans and meanwhile it is waste of time 
to argue about probabdities or at any rate it can be done 
profitably only m special articles At present the majority of 
scholars place his accession at about 78 a d , others put it back 
to 68 B c and aiTange the Kushan kings in a different order^, 
while still others^ think that he did not come to the throne until 
the second centuiy was well advanced The evidence of art, 
particularly of numismatics, mdicates that Kanishka reigned 
towards the end of his dynasty rather than at the begin mng, 
but the use of Greek on his coins and his traditional connection 


with the beginnings of the Mahayana are arguments against a 
very late date If the date 78 a d is accepted, the conversion 
of the Yueh-chih to Buddhism and its diffusion m Central Asia 
cannot have been the work of Kamshka, for Buddhism began 
to reach China by land about the time of the Christian era® 
There is however no reason to assume that they were his work 
Kanishka, like Constantine, probably favoured a winning cause, 
and Buddhism may have been gradually making its way among 
the Kushans and their neighbours for a couple of centuries 
before his time In any case, however important his reign may 


1 They place Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva before Kadphiaes I 
and Kadphises II 

^ E g Steel Holstein who also thinks that Kamshka’s tnbe should be called 
Kusha not Kushan Vincent Smith m his latest work {Oxford Exatory of Indxa, 
p 130) gucs 120 A Di as the most probable date 

^ A n as the reign of Kanishka is that 

Asm ^th record the doings of Pan Ch'ao between 73 and 102 in Central 

nn region Kanishka is behered to have had relations, and yet do 

either bete;: « aZ Pa^ChtrLS^^’’ 

The catalogues of the Chmese Tnpitaka state that An Shih Kao f 148-1 70 a d ) 
sThfuS^^^^^^ «‘^'’^°^f“"gJ>^™kaha,whowastheehaplam of Kanishka 

fd; ate dlo? t ‘ Kanishka cannot have been 

be^ oatuIatL recognition some lapse of time must 
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texts and mscnptions goes to show that the Bnddhists of Asoka’s 
time held the chief doctnnes subsequently professed by the 
Sinhalese Church and did not hold the other set of doctnnes 
known as Mahay amst That these latter are postenor m time 
IS practically arlmitted by the books that teach them, for they 
are constantly descnbed as the crown and completion of a pro- 
gressive revelation Thus the Lotus^ illustrates the evolution of 
doctnne by a story which cunously resembles the parable of 
the prodigal son except that the returned pemtent does not 
recogmze his father, who proceeds to reveal gradually his name 
and position, keepmg back the full truth to the last Similarly 
it 18 held m the Far East that there were five penods m Sakya- 
mnni’s teaching which after passing through the stage of the 
Hmayana cnlmmated m the Prajna-paramit^ and Amitabha 
sutras shortly before his death Such statements admit the 
histoncal pnonty of the Hmayana it is rudimentary (that is 
early) truth which needs completion and expansion IMany 
cntics demur to the assumption that primitive Buddhism was 
a system of ethics purged of superstition and mythology And 
in a way they are right Could we get hold of a primitive 
Buddliist, we should probably find that miracles, magic, and 
superhuman bemgs played a large part m his mind and that 
the Buddha did not appear to him as what we call a human 
teacher In that sense the germs of the Mahay ana existed m 
the hfetime of Gotama But the difference between early and 
later Buddhism hes in this, that the deities who surround the 
Buddha m the Pah Pitakas are mere accessories his teaching 
would not be affected if they were aU removed But the Bodhi- 
sattvas m the Lotus or the Sutra of the Happy Land have a 
doctnnal significance 

Though m India old ideas persist with unusual vitahty, stiU 
even there they can hve only if they either develop or gather 
accretions As one of the religions of India, 
sensitive to the general movement of Indian 
thought, or rather it was a part of that movement We see as 
clearly m Buddhist as m non-Buddhist India that there was a 
tendency to construct philosophic systems and another tendency 
tocreatedeitiessatisfymgtothe emotions as well as to the mtellect 
and yet another tendency to compose new scriptures But apart 

^ Chap IV 171^9*:^ 
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from this parallel dorclopmcnt it l>ccomcs clear after Iho 
Christian era that Buddlii^ Is licconilng surrounded hj Hindu 
Isra The influence is not indewl one sided there Is interdopon 
denco and interpenetration but the net result is that the gonornl 
Indian features of each religions period overpower the specially 
Buddhist features and in tlic end wo find that \\Inlo Hinduism 
has onlj been profoundly raodifletl Buddhism has vanished 
If wo examine the Pali Pitalcas Including the licreslen 
mentioned In tho KathAratthn we find that the\ contain tho 
germs of many Mahayanist ideas Thus sido b\ side with tho 
human portrait of tho Buddha there Is tho doctrine that ho is 
one In a senes of supernatural teachers each with tho snmo 
hfo history and this life is connected with tlio uholo course of 
nature as is shown by tho sympathetic earthquakes w hicli mark 
its crises His birth Is supernatural and had ho willed It lie 
could have lived until tho end of the present Kalpa* So too 
tho nature of a Buddha when ho is relcaswl from form iliat is 
aflcrdeath isdccpandunfathomabloosthoocean* TlioKathA 
>’atthu condemns tho ideas (thus showing that thi) existed) that 
Buddhas aro bom in all quartern of tho universe that t ho Buddha 
was superhuman in tho ordinary aflain of life that Iio was not 
really in tho world of men and that lio did not preach tho 
Law himself These lost two heresies aro allnbutctl h} tlio 
commentary to tho Vetulynkas who arc said to have bcliovod 
that ho remained In tho Tuahita hea> on and sent a phantom to 
preach on earth Hero wo have tho nidiments of tho doctnno 
afterwards systematired under tho name of tho threo bodies of 
Buddha Blmilariy though Nirvona js regarded as primnnly an 
ethical stale tho Pall Canon contains the expression Nir\Ana 
dhitu and tho Idea* thatlslrvanaisasphcro or realm (tfyafanam) 
which transcends tho transitory world and in wliioli such 
ontlthcses aro coming and going birth and death ccaso to exist 
This forcfthadowa tho doctnno of Bhftla latiiatfL and w"© seem to 
hoar a prcludo to tho dmlcctlo of NflgArJuna when tho KathIL 
vatthu discusses whotbor SufiflatA or tho void is predicablo of 
tho Skaudhas and when it condemns tho \1owb that anything 
now existing oxLstod in tho past and that knowlodgo of tlio 
proseut is poaaiblo (whoroas tho moment anjlliing Is known it 

^ Mahlparinlb. Sot. ui. • JUjj 

* Udlna, TUL 1-4. 
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18 really past) The Kathavatthn also condemns the proposition 
that a Boflhisattva can be reborn in realms of woe or fall mto 
error, and this proposition hmts that the career of a Bodhisattva 
was considered of general interest 

The Mahayana grows out of the Hinayana and in many 
respects the Hmayana passes into it and is preserved unchanged 
It is true that m reading the Lotus we wonder how this marvel- 
lous cosmic vision can represent itself as the teaching of Gotama, 
but the Buddhacanta of A^aghosha, though embellished Avith 
hterary mythology, hardly advances in doctrme beyond the Pah 
sutras descnbmg the marvels of the Buddlia’s nativity^ and the 
greater part of Nagarjuna’s Fnendly Epistle, Avhich purports to 
contam an epitome of the faith, is in phraseology as well as 
thought perfectly in harmony mth the Pah Canon Whence 
comes this difference of tone in works accepted by the same 
school^ One difficulty of the historian who essays to account 
for the later phases of Buddhism is to apportion duly the 
influence of Indian and foreign elements On the one hand, the 
Mahayana, whether we call it a development or perversion, is 
a product of 1 ndian thought To explain its tnmties, its saviours, 
its doctrme of self sacrifice it is not necessaiy to seek abroad 
New schools, anxious to claim contmuity and antiquity, gladly 
retained as much of the old doctrme as they could But on the 
other hand, Indian Buddhism came into contact with foreign, 
especially Iraman, ideas and undoubtedly assimilated some of 
them From time to time I have draivn attention to such cases 
m this work, but as a rule the foreign ideas are so thoroughly 
mastered and mdiamzed that they cease to be obvious They 
merely open up to Indian thought a new path wherem it can 
move m its own way 

In the period foUowmg Asoka’s death Buddhism suffered a 
temporary echpse Pushyamitra who m 184 b o. overthrew the 
Mauryas and established the Snnga dynasty was a patron of the 
Brahmans Taranatha describes him 2 as a ferocious persecutor, 
and the Divyavadana supports the story But the persecution, 
if It reaUy occurred, was probably local and did not seriously 
check the spread of Buddhism, which before the time of Kamshka 
had extended northwards to Bactna and Kashmir The latter 
territoi-y became the special home of the Sarvastivadms It was 
1 Accariyabbhutasuttam Majj Nik 123 2 Chor, xvi 
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in the reign of Pushyamitiu that the GnooO'Baotnan hing 
Menander or "Mllmda invaded India (155—3 bo) and there were 
many other invaaiotifl and Bettlementa of tribes coming from 
the north west and vanondy described as Sakas Pahlavos 
Parthians and yavanfw cnlmmating in the conquests of the 
Kushanfl Thewholepenodwos disturbed and confused but some 
general statements can be made with considorable confidence 
From about 800 bo to 100 we find inscriptionfl 
bufldinga and statues testifying to the piety of Buddhist and 
Jam donors but hardly any Indloataons of a similar hbcrahty to 
Brahmans In the second and third centuries a-d grants of 
land to Brahmans and their temples begin to be recorded and 
in the fourth century (that u with the rise of the Qupta Dynasty) 
such grants become frequent These facts can hardly bo inter 
preted otherwise than as moaning that from 300 b o to 100 A n 
the upper rlasnes of India favoured Buddhism and Jainism and 
did not favour the Brahmans in the same way or to the same 
extent But it must be remembered that the rohgion of the 
Brahmans continued throughout this period and produced a 
copious hteratnre and also that the absence of works of art 
may be due to the fact that their worship was performed In 
saorificdal enclosures and that they bad not yet begun to use 
temples and statues After the firrt century aj) we have first 
a gradual and then a rapid rise in Brahmonio influence Inscrip- 
tions as well os books mdioate that a Unguistio change oocrurred 
in the same period. At first popular dialects were regarded as 
BuffidentJy rlignifled and ourrent to be the medium for both 
scripture and oflBcial records Sannlrnt remamed a thing apart — 
the peouhar 3>oS80asion of the Brahman bterati Then the 
popular language sanskntixed the niha of Sanskrit grammar 
being accepted as the standard to which it ought to conform 
though perfect conformity was impracticable In much the same 
way the modern Greeks try to bring Romaio into line with 
rlAflttcal Greek. Finally Sansknt was recognixed aa the proper 
language for literature guvtirument and religion. The eariiost 
insenptionfl^ In correct seem to date fi-um the second 

century a.d Further the invaders who entered Tpdin. from the 

HiAt of Ila<lnrUm« Qlrur d&ted 71 tn S4k& E;^ hci 
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north-west favoured Buddhism on the whole Corns mdicate 
that some of them worshipped Siva^ but the number and beauty 
of Buddhist monuments erected under their rule can hardly be 
mterpreted except as ^ sign of their patronage And their con- 
version was natural for they had no strong rehgious convictions 
of their own and the Brahmans with their pnde of caste shrank 
from foreigners But Buddhism had no prejudice of race or 
class it was animated by a missionaiy spirit and it was probably 
the stronger creed at this penod It not only met the mvaders 
on their entry into India but it sent missionaries to them m 
Bactna and Afghanistan, so that to some extent they brought 
Buddhism with them But" it was a Buddhism combined with 
the most vaned elements HeUemc art and rehgion had made 
the figures of Apollo, Herakles and Hehos familiar m Bactna, 
and both Bactna and northern India were in touch with 
Zoroastnans The mixed cults of these borderlands readily 
professed allegiance to the Buddha but, not understanding 
Indian ideas, simply made him into a deity and having done 
this were not likely to repudiate other Indian deities Thus in 
its outward form the Buddhism of the mvaders tended to be 
a compound of Indian, Greek and Persian ideas m which Sun 
worship played a large part, for not only Indian myths, but 
Apollo and Hehos and the Persian Mithra all entered mto it 
Persian influence m art is discermble as early as the architecture 
of Asoka m doctnne it has something to do with such figures 
as Vairocana and Amitabha Grseco-Roman influence also was 
powerful m art and through art affected rehgion In Asoka’s 
time likenesses of the Buddha were unknowu and the adoration 
of images, if not entirely due to the art of Gandhara, was at 
least encouraged by it 

But though coins and sculpture bring clearly before us a 
medley of deities corresponding to a medley of human races, 
they do not help us much m tracing the growth of thought, 
p ases of which are preserved m a hterature sufficiently copious 
oug the record sometimes fails at the pomts of transition 
w ere it would be of most interest It is natural that sacred 
books should record accepted results rather than tentative 
innovations and even disguise the latter But we can fix a few 
a s w 1C ®i^fl'ble us to judge what shape Buddhism was taking 

E g Kadphises 11 and Vasudeva 
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about tho Umo of Iho Chn^tmn era Tlic Tibolan liislonan 
T&ranitha is not of much Itclp for Ins chronology is most 
confused but still he dcfmitol^ connects tho appearance of 
Mahaynmst texts with tho reign of Kani^hkn and tho period 
Immediatolv following it' and legarxls them as a new pheno 
mcnon GrcatcrossiatanccisfumlshcdbvthrChlneMStran. lalors 
who<e dates arc known with some exactitude Thus the earliest 
Buddhist work rendcrT>d Into Chinese Is paid to bo tho sutra of 
forty two sections translated hy Kfb.\*apa M&tanga in 07 a n 
It consists of extracts or lesomfs of the Buddlms tcncliing 
mostl} prefaced by the words Tlie Buddha said doubtless in 
imitation of the Conluclan Analects where the inlroduclorv 
formula The master said plaj*s a umlUr part Its ideas and 
precepts arc Hinaj-anlst* the Arhal Ls held up ns tho ideal and 
in a remarkable passage* where tho degrees of sanctlt\ arc 
graded and compared no mention Is mode of UodUlsattvos 
This finl translation was followed b> a long wnes of ollicrH 
pnndpally from the Sfltrn Pitaka for \er> httle of the Vina>ft 
was translated before the fifth century A great number of 
II^na^^ln^st futms were lmn«btcd before 300 a d but \crv few 
after 4G0 On the other hand portions of the sutra about Amtda b 
P aradise of the PrajfiA piromltA and of tho Avatarpsaka were 
translated about ICO ad and translations of tho Lotus and 
Lahta nstam appeared about 300 

Great caution is ncccssarj in using these data ond tho 
circumstancOB of China as well as of India moat be taken Into 
account If Iranfllalions of tho \ inaya and coraplcto coUectiona 
of Butroa aro late in appearing It does not follow that tho 
corteiponding Indian loxtn ore late for tho need of tho \nnajTi 
wafi not felt until raonaatcncs began to spring up Most of tho 
Iranslatlona made before tho fifth centurv aro oxtrnetB and of 
indlfToront workmanship Somo aro roLained in tho ChinCBO 
Tnpitaka but aro Buporsedod by later verBlona But however 
inaccurate and incomplete these older tranalatlons may bo if 
any of them can Ikj Identified with a part of on extant ^naknt 

‘ CbspL xn TUL 
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work it follows that at least that part of the \\ork and the 
doctrines contained in it were current in India or Central Asia 
some tune befoie the translation was made Appl3nng this 
principle we may conclude that the Hinayana and Mahayana 
were flourishing side by side in India and Central Asia in the 
first century a d and that the Happy Land sutias and portions 
of the Prajfia-paramita already existed Fiom that time on- 
wards Mahayamst hterature as represented by Chinese transla- 
tions stcaddy increases, and after 400 a d Hinayanist hterature 
dechnes, with two exceptions, the Vinaya and the Abhidharma 
books of the Sarva^tivadms The Vinaya was evidently regarded 
as a rule of hfe independent of theology, but it is remarkable 
that Hsuan Chuang after his return from India in 645 should 
have thought it worth while to translate the philosophy of the 
SarvastivMins 

Other considerations render this chronology probable Two 
conspicuous features of the Mahayana are the worship of 
Bodhisattvas and idealist philosophy These are obviously 
parallel to the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and to the rise of 
the Vedanta Now the worship of these deities was probably 
not prevalent before 300 b c , for they are almost unknown to 
the Pah Pitakas, and it was fully developed about the time of 
the Bhagavad-gita which perhaps assumed its present form a 
httle before the Christian era Not only is the combination of 
devotion and metaphysics found in this work similar to the 
tone of many Mahayamst sutras but the manifestation of 
Krishna in his divine form is hke the transformation scenes of 
the Lotus^ The chief moral pnnciple of the Bhagavad-gitfl is 
substantially the same as that presenbed foi Bodhisattvas It 
teaches that action is superior to inaction, but that action should 
be wholly disinterested and not directed to any selfish object 
This IS precisely the attitude of the Bodhisattva who avoids the 
inaction of those who are engiossed in self-culture as much as 
the pursuit of wealth or pleasure Both the Gita and Mahayamst 
treatises lay stress on faith He who thinks on Krishna ivheii 
goes to Kjrishna^ just as he who thinks on Amitabha goes 

Jvist a3 all gods and worlds are scsen within Krishna’s hod\, so we are told in 
the Karanda uha (which is however a later work) that in the pores of Avalokita’s 
skin are woods and mountains where dwell saints and gods 

* Bhog G MU 5 
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to the Happy I^nd and tho idea is not unknown to the Pali 
texts for it finds complete expression in tho story of Ma^fha 
kupdali^ 

The idea of a benevolent deity to be worshipped with do\o 
tion and faith and not with ceremonies Is strange to old 
Buddhism and old Brahmanism alike It was a popular idea 
which became so strong that neither pneflts nor Bhikshus could 
Ignore it and in its ultimate result it is hard to say whether 
Buddhist or Brahmanio elements are more prominent Both 
Avalokita and Krishna are Devaa The former has the beauty 
of holiness and the strength which it gives but also tho weakness 
of a somewhat abstract figure the latter is very personal and 
apnngs from the heart of India but to those who arc not Hindus 
seems wanting In punty and simplicity The divine character 
of both figures la due to Brahmanism rather than Buddhism 
but the new form of worship which laid stress on a frame of 
mind rather than on ceremonial and tho idea of Avat&ras or the 
penodio appearance of superhuman saviours and teachers indi 
cate the Influence of Buddhism on Brahmanism 

There is a similar parallel bctvwn tho nen-er Buddhist 
philosophy and the Vedontist school represented bj Sankara 
and In<Lan critics detected it Sankara was called a Praechannn 
bauddha or crypto buddhist by his theological opponents and 
the resemblance between tho two s^irtems m thought if not in 
word 13 striking Both distinguish relative and abwiute truth 
for both the relative truth is practically tlioism for botli 
absolute truth is beyond description and whether it is called 
Brahman Dhorma k&ya or SunyatA is not equivalent to God 
in tho Chnttian or Mohammedan sense Juat as for the Vedontist 
there exist m the light of tho higiiest knowledge neither a 
personal God nor an individual soul so tlie MAdhyamika Siltra 
con declare that the Buddha does not real!} exist The Maha 
yanist philosophers do not use tho word but they state 

the same theory in a more subjective form by asenbing the 
appearance of the phenomenal world to Ignorance a nomen 

CoMOiarf on Ditawimapda PTJL «litJon, pp. J5 fl. cip«?cl*IlT p. S3, 

8« Himinajt, Srfbhlthy*. il 27 and Podma-Puri a atlarakanda i3 
(iTWrted by Sohlankar fn I icn« Orum^t Jotru. toL tto 10081 , Miyividam 
praechannacn baoddbam ooy'ste. Tba Uidhraa wtre pecialJy bUtfr 
In tbair dacDiiciaUoa of Sankara. 
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clature which is denved from the Buddha’s phrase, '‘From 
Ignorance come the Sanlcharas ” 

Here, as elsewhere, Buddhist and Brahmamc ideas acted 
and reacted m such complex mterrelations that it is hard to 
say which has borrowed from the other As to dates, the older 
Upamshads which contam the foundations but not the complete 
edifice of Vedantism, seem a httle earher than the Buddha 
Now we know that withm the Vedantist school there were 
divergences of opinion which later received classic expression 
m the hands of Sankara and R§,manu]a The latter rejected 
the ^bctrmes of May§- and of the difference between relative 
and absolute truth The germs of both schools are to be found 
in the Upamshads but it seems probable that the ideas of 
Sankara were ongmaUy worked out among Buddhists rather 
than among Brahmans and were rightly described by their 
opponents as disguised Buddhism As early as 620 a n Bodhi- 
dliaima preached in China a doctrine which is practically the 
same as the Advaita 


The earhest known work m which the theory of Maya and 
the Advaita philosophy are clearly foimulated is the metrical 
treatise knowxi as the K&nk4 of Gaudap&da This name was 
borne by the teacher of Sankara’s teacher, who must have hved 
about 700 A D , but the high position accorded to the work, 
which is usually printed with the Mandukya Upamshad and is 
practically regarded as^ a part of it, make an earher date 
probable Both m language and thought it bears a striking 
resemblance to Buddhist wntings of the Madhyamika school 
and also contains many ideas and similes which reappear in the 
works of Sankara^ On the other hand the Lankavat^ra Sfitra 
which was translated mto Chinese m 613 and therefore can 
hardly have been composed later than 450, is conscious that its 
doctnnes resemble Brahmamc philosophy, for an mterlocutor 


Or ns itaelf forming four separate Upamshads For other arguments in favour 
of an earlj date see WaUeser, Allertr Veddnia, pp 14 £E He states that the Kanka 
13 quoted in the Tibetan translations of Bhavaviveka’s Tarlajmla Bhavaviveka 
was certainly anterior to the travels of Hsuan Chuang and perhaps was much earher 
But if ho died about COO a d a work quoted by him can hardly have been later than 
ooO and may be much earher But see also Jacobi m J A O S April, 1913, p 61 
For the resemblances to Nagarjuna see J B A S 1910, pp 136 ff Especially 
remarkable are n 32 na mrodho na cotpattir, etc , and iv 69 and the whole argu 
ment thet causation w impossible Noticeable too is the use of Buddhist terms hke 
upiia, n.napa, buddha and ad.buddha, though not always m the Buddhist sense 
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objoota that the langiaage aaed m it by the Buddha about the 
TathAgatha-garbha is veij like the BrahmATiio dcwitnue of the 
Atmaix. To wbioh the Buddha tepUe* that hiB language la a 
concession to those TTho cannot stomach the doctrine of the 
negataon of reahty m all ita anstenty Some of the best known 
Toraee of Gamjapida compare the world of appearance to the 
apparent circle of fire produced whirling a lighted torch 
Tlui etnlring Image occurs first In the Maitr&yana Upaniahad 
(VL 24) which ehowB other mdications of an acquaintance with 
Buddhism and also in the Lank&vat&ia Sfitra 

A real affinity unites the dootrme of Sankara to the teachmg 
of Qotama hlmnelf That teaching as presented m the Pah 
Pitakas is marked by its n^^tive and doliborately cucum 
scribed ohamoter Ita role la aflenco when etnot accuracy of 
cj.pi:eBaion is impossible whereas later philosophy does not 
ahnnk from phrara which are suggesti'pe If not exact Gotama 
r et ua ea to admit that the human soul is a fixed entity or Atman, 
but he does not ooademn (though he also does not disousa) the 
Idea that the whole world of change and becoming Including 
hnmnn soula U the expression or dlsguiBe of some one ineffable 
principle Ho teaches too that the human mind can grow until 
It develops new {acultaes and powers and becomes the Buddha 
mind, which sees the whole chain of births the order of the 
world and the reahty of cmonapation As the object of the 
whole system is practical Hirvana is always regarded as a 
feminua ad quern or on escape (nlasAranam) from this transitory 
world and this view is more ocouiate as well as more edifying 
than the view which treats Brftbm»n or SfinyatA as the ongm 
of the universe When the Vedanta teaches that this changing 
troubled world is merely the disguise of that unchanging and 
xmtroubled state mto which saints can pass it is I believe 
following Qotama s thought, but giving it an expression which 
he would have considered imperfect- 



CHAPTER XXII 


FROM KANISHKA TO VASUBANBHU 

Tradition, as mentioned above, connects the nso of the 
Mahayana with the reign of Kanishka. !Matenals for forming 
a picture of Indian hfc under his rule are not plentiful but it 
was clearly an age of fusion His hereditary dominions uerc 
ample and he had no need to spend his reign in conquests, but 
he probably subdued Kashmir as veil as Khotan, Yarkand and 
Kashgar^ Hostages from one of these states were sent to reside 
m India and all accounts agree that they were treated with 
generosity and that their sojourn improved the relations of 
Kanishka with the northern tribes His capital was Purushapura 
or Peshawar, and the locahty, like many other features of his 
reign, indicates a tendency to amalgamate India uith Persia 
and Central Asia It was embellished with mastci'picces of 
Gandharan sculpture and its chief oniament uns a great stupa 
built by the langior the reception of the relics of the Buddha 
which he collected This building is described by several Chinese 
pilgnms’^ and its propoitions, though variously stated, ueic 
sufficient to render it celebrated in all the Buddhist world It 
is said to have been several times burnt, and rebuilt, but so 
sohd a structure can hardly have been totallj'^ destroyed bj' fire 
and the greater part of the monument discoveied in 1908 
probably dates from the time of Kamshka The base is a sqiiaie 
measunng 285 feet on each side, with massive toners at the 
comers, and on each of the four faces piojcctions bearing staii- 

The uncertainty as to the date of Kanislika natumlly makes it uncortaui 
whether ho was the hero of these conquests Kashmir was ccitamly included in 
the dominions of the Kushans and was a favourite residence of Kanishka About 
90 AD a Kushan king attacked Central Asia but uns repulsed by the Cliinoso 
general Pan Ch'ao Later, after the death of Pan Ch'ao (perhaps about 103 ad), 
he renewed the attempt and conquered Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan Seo 
Vmcent Smith, Early Htstory of India, 3rd ed pp 253 ff 

* See Fa Hsien, cd Legge, p B E F E 0 1003 (Sung Yun), pp 420 ff 
Watters, Yflan CTnaany, I pp 204 ff J,R A S 1909, p 1050, 1912, p 114 For the 

general structure of these sthpas see Foucher, L'arl Ordco Bouddhqnc du Qandhara, 
pp 45 ff It 
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cftseft, Tho sides were omnmcnlod with stucco figures of (ho 
Buddha and according to tho Chinese pilgrims (ho super 
structure was crowned with an iron pillar on which were set 
twenty fir© gilded disks Inside was found a motol casket still 
contahiing tho sacred bones and bearing an inscription wiilch 
presents two points of great interest Firstly It mentions 
AgiAala tho overseer of works at Kanishka s vih&ra that 
probably AgesOaus a foreigner In (ho king s scrvlco Secondly 
it stotes that tho casket was mado for tho acceptance of (ho 
teachers of (ho SarvfLstivfidin sect* and tho idea that KanJshI a 
was tho special patron of tho Mahayana must bo reconsidered 
in tho light of this statement 

Legends ascribe Kanishka s fervour for tho Buddhist faith 
not to education but to conversion His coinage of ■which 
abundant specimens have been preserved confirms this for it 
presents Images of Greek Persian Indion and perhaps Baby 
Ionian deities showing how varied was the mythology which 
may have mingled with Gandlianin nuddhism Tlio coins 
bcanng figures of tho Buddha an> not numerous and as he 
undoubtedly left behind him tho reputation of a pious Buddhist 
it is probable that they were struck late in his reign and represent 
his last religious phase* HsQan Chuang* repcots some legends 
which relate that ho was originally anti Buddhist and that 
after his conversion ho summoned a council and built a stupa 

Tho substance of these legends Is probable Kanishka as a 
barbarian but docile conqueror was likely to adopt Buddhism 
if he wished to keep abreast of the thought and civilisation of 
hlfl subjects for at that time It undoubtedly inspired tho IntoUcct 
and art of north western India Both os a statesman and as an 
enquirer after truth ho would wish to promote harmony and 
stop sectarian squabbles His action resembles that of Odd 
stantme who after his conversion to Christianity proceeded to 
Bummon the CounoU of Nicsca m order to stop tho dlasonsions 
of tho Church and settle what wore tho tenets of tho rehgion 
which he had embraced a point about which both he and 

1000 p. loss. “ActrT&Mia ro pnUgrmltt.” 

• Simn Hj TlAnb4 beeuM a BotMUit late in Ufa, 

Wattm, roL l p. 303. He pUeca F I hV a a«maloo 400 jran after tha 
d e a t h of the Baddha, irhkh la ooa of tha argDmeQla for Kantahka to hare 

ratfnad abosk 50 ax. but in ■iwiik^r paaaage (Wattm, L SC2, £34) be appean to 
plaea It 500 jeaia after tho death. 
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Kanishka seem to have felt some uncertainty Our knowledge 
of Kamshka’s Council depends chiefly on the traditions reported 
by Hsuan Chuang^ which present many difficulties He tells us 
that the long, acting m consultation with Par^va, issued 
summonses to aU the learned doctors of his realm They came 
m such crowds that a severe test was imposed and only 499 
Axhats were selected There was some discussion as to the place 
of meetmg but finally Kashmir^ was selected and the king built 
a monastery for the Brethren When the Council met, there 
arose a question as to whether Vasumitra (who is not further 
described) should be admitted seeing that he was not an Arhat 
but aspired to the career of a Bodhisattva But owing to the 
interposition of spirits he was not only admitted but made 
president 

The texts of the Tnpitaka were collected and the Conned 
“composed 100,000 stanzas of TJpadesa S&stras explanatory of 
the canomcal sfitras, 100,000 stanzas of Vmaya-vibhasha Sastras 
explanatory of the Vmaya and 100,000 of Abhidharma-vibhashS. 
Sutras explanatory of the Abhidharma For this exposition of 
the Tnpitaka aU learmng from remote antiqmty was thoroughly 
examined, the general sense and the terse language (of the 
Buddhist senptures) was again and agam made clear and dis- 
tmet, and leammg was widely diffused for the safe-gmdmg of 
disciples King Kamshka caused the treatises when finished to 
be written out on copper plates and enclosed these m stone 
boxes which he deposited m a tope made for the purpose He 
then ordered spirits to keep and guard the texts and not to allow 
any to be taken out of the couutry by heretics , those who wished 
to study them could do so m the country When leavmg to 
return to his own couutiy, Kanishka renewed Asoka’s gift of 
all Kashmir to the Buddhist Church® ” 

Paramartha (499—669 A n ) in his I/ife of V asubandhu^ gives 
an account of a council generally considered to be the same as 

1 Watters, voL i. 270-1 

® But T&ranatha says some authonties held that it met at Jalandhara Some 
Chinese worka say it was held at Kandahar 

* Watters, I c 

* Translated by Takakusu m T'outuj Pao, 1904, pp 209 ff Paramartha was 
a native of Ujjam who arrived at Nanlnng m 548 and made many translations, but 
it IB quite possible that this life of Vosubandhu is not a translation but original 
notes of his own. 
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that dcfcnbod bj Hf«0an Chuang tlioaph the (lifTcrcncc^ in tijo 
two vcrplons on? con^idcmblr He that about fixt hundred 
jT?ar8* after the Ifuddha n death (i c bctxrecn 87 d C and 13 A t) 
if-thc Buddha djed 4R7 n c ) an Indian Arhal called Kat\&vanl 
putra xvho was a monk of the Sarv&slufidin school went to 
Kipin or Kashmir There with SOO other Arhats and WX> Bodlii 
sallxTis he collected the Abhldharma of the Sarvt^tiTlidins and 
arranged it in eight books called Ka Ian tn (Sanskrit f7njn/Aa) 
or Kan lu (Pah Oaniho) Tins compilation was also called 
Jfiuna proslh&na He then made a proclamation innting all 
who had heard the Buddha preach to communicate what Ihcj 
remembered Manj spirits responded and conlnbuted (heir 
reminUcencca which were examined the CJoundl and when 
thej didnotconlradlctthesfltmsandtheMnava t»civ aceeplc<I 
but othcrwiso were rejected The sclectetl pieces were grouped 
according to their subject matter THom? about wisdom formed 
the Pnijn& Granthn and tho<e about meditation ll»e nh>4na 
Grantha and so on After Hnlhlng the eight books lhe\ pro 
ceeded to the composition of a commentary or \1bh(ish& and 
inxited the assistance of AAraghosha Bhen he camo to 
Kashmir Katy&yanI putm expounded tlie right books to him 
and Aivaghosha put them Into hlcmry form At tlie end of 
Iwclro years the composition of tbo commentary was fimshetl 
It consiBtcd of 1 000 000 XTrscs Katyftyanl putra set up a 
Blono Inscribed with this proclamation Thov) who hereafter 
learn this law must not go out of Kashmir Ko sentence of the 
eight books or of the VibhfLshA most pass out of the land lest 
other schools or the 'Mohayona should corrupt the true law 
This proclamation was reported to fho king who approved it 
The sages of Kashmir had power over demons and set them to 
guard the entrance to the country but wo are told that anyone 
desirous of learning the law could como to Kashmir and was in 
no way Inlcmiplcd 

Tbw follows a story telling how despite this prohibition 
a native of Ayodhya succeeded In learning the law In Kaslimir 

* O ii fina Tpr c atottillta **Io tha fire bttodfcd jT«r» >Jt»T tbe DodJhA ■ df»U> 
proWUjr meui Um period 400-000 of lb*en eetatomda;! witb Um I)add}i4 • dnUi 
uxl not Uta period COO-OOO. The period 1 100 la "tbs one h&fidmi jrvt," 101 *00 

“the two bondred yeti*" and ae on. 8 m B.F FJ? 0 ISII 350. Dot It nail be 
remesbortd that the data o( the Baddhaa death la cot yet cerialxL Tlie taUat 
thaoij (Vlooeot SoJth, 1910} pUee* 11 la 054 aa 
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and subsequently teaching it in his native land Paramartha’s 
account seems exaggerated, whereas the prohibition described 
by Hsuan Chuang is intelhgible It was forbidden to take the 
official copies of the law out of Kashmir, lest heretics should 
tamper with them 

T&ranatha^ gives a singularly confused account of the 
meetmg, which he expressly calls the third council, but makes 
some important statements about it He says that it put an 
end to the dissensions which had been distracting the Buddhist 
Church for nearly a century and that it recogmzed all the 
eighteen sects as holdmg the true doctnne that it put the 
Vmaya in writing as well as such parts of the Sutrapitaka and 
Abhidharma as were stiU unwiittcn and corrected those which 
already existed as written texts that aU kinds of Mahayamst 
wiitmgs appeared at this time but that the Sravakas raised no 
opposition 

It 18 hard to say how much history can be extracted from 
these vague and discrepant stones They seem to refer to one 
assembly regarded (at least in Tibet) as the third council of the 
Church and held under Kamshka four or five hundred years ^ 
after the Buddha’s death As to what happened at the council 
tradition seems to justify the foUo^vmg deductions, though as the 
tradition is certamly jumbled it may also be incorrect m details 
(a) The council is recogmzed only by the northern Church 
and IS unknown to the Churches of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
It seems to have regarded Kashmir as sacred land outside which 
the true doctnne was exposed to danger (6) But it was not 
a specially Mahayamst meetmg but rather a conference of peace 
and compromise Taran&tha says this clearly m Hsuan Chuang’s 
account an assembly of Arhats (which at this time must have 
meant Hmayamsts) elect a president who was not an Arhat and 
accorifing to ParamUrtha the assembly consisted of 600 Ajhats 
and 600 Bodhisattvas who were convened by a leader of the 
Sarv&stiv§,din school and ended by requesting Aivaghosha to 
revise their work (c) The hterary result of the conned was the 

^ Chap XU 

» See Watters, r pp 222, 224 and 270 It is worth noting that Hsuan Chuang 
says Asoka lived one hundred years after the Buddha’s death See Watters,! p 267 
See ako the note of S L6vi mJ R AS 1914, pp 1016-1010, citing traditions to the 
effect that there were 300 years between Upagupta, the teacher of Asoka, and 
Kanishka, who is thus made to reign about 31 A D On the other hand Kanishka’s 
chaplain Sangharaksha is said to have bved 700 years after the Buddha 
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compoeition of oommentanes on tlie three PiUkaa One of these 
the Abhidhama inah&vibh&8h& translated into Chinese 

in 437-9 and lUU extant i8 said to bo a work of oncyclopsedio 
ebaraoter hardly a commentary in the stnet tenso Param&rtha 
perhaps made a confnsian in saying that the Jfiina prosth&na 
Itself Traa composed at the cotmcil The tradiUons micate that 
the council to some extent sifted and rensed tho Tnpitaka and 
perhaps It accepted the seven Abhidharraa books of tho Sarv&sti 
vILdins* But it is not stated or impUcd that it composed or 
sanctioned Mahayanlst book* T&ranltha merely says that 
such books appeared at this time and that the Hinayamsts 
raised no active objection 

But If the above is tho gist of the traditions tlje position 
described ii not clear The council Is rtjcognixod by Mabayanista 
yet it appears to have resulted In the corapoaition of a SarvfLsti 
vtdln treatiBO and tho tradition connecting tho SarvAstiv&dins 
With the ootmefl la not likely to be u rung for thoj am rocognitcd 
in the insciiphon on Kamshkas c&skot and Gandhaia and 
Kashmir were their headquarters The decisions of councils are 
often politic rather than logical and it may be that tho doctors 
summoned hvKanishka whilocompUrngBarvisUvidintreatisea 
admitted the pnnciple that thoro is more than one vehicle which 
can take tnankiQd to aalvation Perhaps some compromise based 
on geography was arranged such as that Kashmir should bo left 
to the 8arvfistlvft,din school which had long flonnshed there but 
that no opposition should be offered to the Mahayamsts elsow hero 

The relations of tho Sarvlfltlvidms to Mabayamsm are 
exceedingly difficult to define and thoro aro hardly sufficient 
matcnala for a connected account of this once important eect 
but 1 will state some facta about it which seem certain. 

It IS andent, for the Katb&vatthu alludes to its doctrines* 
It flounsbed m Oandhara Kashmir and Central Asia and 
Kanlalika a casket shows that be patromsod it* But it appears 

‘ 8e* TtV«lcan \n JJ* T .8 1905 pp. 07 8. For the BurlxUridln Genoa, 
my cteptOT on Um CWm« TriplUke. 

* 8« aWre, tdL i, p. loj. For en ecooonl ol the dooUlmi eJ«o VuIUef 
aw It Rociainti/tci^'tiUfi»-i<a<j,pp.i9oa. 

lu c^tQ^ctlon with Qiti^htre end Kubialr li pliloljr Indlcetad Ip tie own 
KTiplara. See Prtrliuld • utlcU on **!.« Nord.Oi>nt da Plnde dene le de* 

UaU»r»l»tiTldiw,« IPU n pjvWfl TbUViitty»BHMthtY«roe»lTrdeon 

riderubUfcddKlaaiutiBiawTOtottMidtaltipsvrt t loro b pcaterior to t ril hfc*. 
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to have been hardly kno\vn in Ceylon or Southern India It was 
the pnncipal northern form of Hinayanismjust astheTheravada 
was the southern form I-Ching however says that it prevailed 
in the Malay Archipelago 

Its doctrines, so far as known, were Hinayamst but it was 
distmguished from cognate schools by holding that the external 
world can be said to exist and is not merely a continual process 
of becoming It had its own version of the Abhidharma and of 
the Vinaya In the time of Fa-Hsien the latter was still pre- 
served orally and ivas not wTitten The adherents of this school 
were also called Vaibhashikas, and Vibhasha was a name given 
to their exegetical hterature 

But the association of the Sarv’^astivadins with Mahayamsts 
IS clear from the council of Kanishka onwards Many eminent 
Buddhists began by being Sarvastivadins and became Mahayan- 
ists, their earher behef being regarded as preliminary rather 
than erroneous Hsuan Chuang translated the Sarv&stiva4in 
scriptures in his old age and I-Chmg belonged to the Mula- 
sarvastivUdm schooB, yet both authors write as if they were 
devout Mahayamsts The Tibetan Church is generally regarded 
as an extreme form of Mahay anism but its Vmaya is that of the 
Sarvastivadins 

Though the Sarvastivadins can hardly have accepted ideahst 
metaphysics, yet the evidence of art and their own version of 
the Vinaya make it probable that they tolerated a moderate 
amount of mythology, and the Mahayamsts, who hke all 
philosophers were obhged to admit the provisional vahdity of 
the external world, may also have admitted their analysis of 
the same as provisionally vahd The strength of the Hinayamst 
schools lay in the Vinaya The Mahayamsts showed a tendency 
to replace it by legends and vague if noble aspirations But a 
code of disciphne was necessary for large raonastenes and the 
code of the Sarvastivadins enjoyed general esteem m Central 
Asia and China 

Three stages m the history of Indian Buddhism are marked 
by the names of Asvaghosha, NagS,rjuna and the two brothers 

Tli0 distinction between Sarvastivadin and Mulaearvastivadin is not clear to 
me I can only suggest that when a section of the school accepted the Mahavibhasha 
and were Icnowii as Vaibhashikas others who approved of the school chiehy on 
account of its excellent Vinaja called themselves Primitive Sanastnadins 
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Asanga and Vaeubandhu It would be easier to give a precifl© 
desonption of Its development if w© were auie which of the works 
ascrib^ to these worthies are anthentio but it seems that 
AAvsghosha represents an ornate and transitional phase of the 
older Bohoola leading to Mahayamsm whereas NfLg^l^jlma is 
oonneoted with the PrajfiA pfLramitA and the nihiliRtio philosophy 
described in the preceding chapter Asanga was the founder of 
the later and more soholastio system called YogfLcflra and is also 
associated with a senes of revelations said to have been made 
by Maitreya 

As mentioned above tradition mokes A^vaghosha^ one of 
the moat bnllmut among Sanskrit writers hve at the court of 
Knnishka* and aooordlng to some accounts he was given to the 
Kuahans as part of a war Indemnity The tradition* la confirmed 
by the style and contents of his poems and it has been noted 
by Fouober that hia treatment of legends is in remarkable accord 
with their artisUo presentment in the Qandharan soulptuxes. 
Also fragmentary manusoiipts of his dramas disoovoied in 
Central Asia appear to date from tlie KnshAn epoch Aiva> 
ghosha s rank as a poet depends ohieBy on his Buddhaoarita 
or life of the Buddha up to the tune of his enlightenment It 
Is the earhest example of a K&vya usually translated as artificial 
epic but here literary skill is subservient to the theme and does 
not as too often in later works ovotwhelm it The Buddha is 
its hero as R&ma of the R&m&yona and it sings the events of 
hlfl earlier hfo in a fine flow of elaborate but impassioned 
language Another of his poems* discovered only a few years 
ago treats of the conversion of Nanda the Buddha s half brother 

» 8« Sytraln LM, JJL 1W8, xn. W fL wid WlntainJti. Qu. LiL n. L 
PP- SOI IL 

* Hm oolj nuon for doQbtiof (t ta Chat tiro itortea (Koa. 14 and 31) In the 

VIfk (whkh appean to be a gesnlne vock) refer to Kan(«hV& aa U he KaH 
ralgned fai the paat. Thb maj be a poetlo artifloe or It may be that the atorka are 
{□terpoUUona. Bee for the tradHkcia Watten on FSoa (71 ^ n. 101-4 and 

T ViVnm in J TLA£, lOOS, p. S3 who qoolea the Saraynkta ritna pft^ka 

■etra and the Reeord of TnHtin Patclateba. The Bat of Patrtaroha la com 

paUhle ertth the riew that Airaghoaha eraa attre aboot 125 aj) for be wai the 
twelfth Patzlaroh and BodhWlli rm* the twenty-eighth Tlrited China In 520. Thla 
*boat 400 yean for alrteeo Patrtarehi. which la poialbla, foe theaa wtirthiaa 
ven bog^hed. Bat lha list haa little authority 

tn<HHnn tn oonTeniently ooQeoted In the Introdnotlan to TeHaro 
SrakTi tnmlatkn of Tit AteaUmimf of FaUX. 

* Bstmrf rlnsTwt Vlyy^ 
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Various otUci works are ascribed to Asvaghosha and for the 
history of Buddhism it is of great interest to decide whether he 
was really the author of The Aivakemng of Fmth This skilful 
exposition of a difficult theme is worthy of the writer of the 
Buddhacanta but other reasons make his authorship doubtful, 
for the theology of the work may be described as the full-blown 
flower of Mahayamsm untainted by Tantnsm It includes the 
doctrines of Bhuta-tathata, Alayavi]nana, TathS-gatagarbha and 
the three bodies of Buddha It would be dangerous to say that 
these ideas did not exist in the time of Kamshka, but what is 
known of the development of doctrine leads us to expect their 
full expression not then but a century or two later and other 
circumstances raise suspicions as to Asvaghosha’s authorship 
His undoubted works were translated into Chinese about 
400 A D but The Awakening of Faith a century and a half later’ 
Yet if this concise and authoritative compendium had existed 
in 400, it is strange that the earlier translators neglected it It 
is also stated that an old Chinese catalogue of the Tnpitaka 
does not name Aivaghosha as the author^ 

The undoubted works of Aivaghosha treat the Buddha with 
ornate but grave rhetoric as the hero of an epic His progress 
IS attended by miracles such as Indian taste demands, but they 
hardly exceed the marvels recounted in the Pah scnptures and 
there is no sign that the hero is identified, as in the Ramayana 
of Tulsi Das or the Gospel accordmg to St John, with the divine 
spirit The poet clearly feels personal devotion to a Saviour 
He dwells on the duty of teaching others and not selfishly 
seeking one’s own salvation, but he does not formulate dogmas 

The name most definitely connected with the early pro- 
mulgation of Mahayamsm is Nagarjuna^ A preponderance of 

* See Nan]io, Nos 1182, 1351, 1250, 1299 It is noticeable that the translator 
Paramartha shows a special interest m the life anrf works of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
See Wintemitz, Oes Ind Lit n i p 211 It is also noticeable that The 
Awakening of Faith appears to quote the Lankavatara sutra which is not generally 
regarded as an early Mahayanist work 

» Nagarjuna cannot have been the founder of the Mahayana for in his Mah& 
prajna parainita idstra (Nanjio, 1109, translation by KumarajWa) he cites inter aha 
the Lotus, the Vimalakirti sutra, and a -work called MahSyana iastra SeeB E F E 0 
1911, p 453 For Nagarjuna see especially Griinwedel, pp 29 ff and 

the bibhographj given in the notes Jour Budd Text Soc v jart iv pp 7 ff 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, pp 200 ff Taranatha, chap xv and Wintemitz, Oes Ind 
Lit IT 1 pp 250 ft 
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Ctuncso tradition makes him the second pntnarcli after 
ghosha* and this agrees with tho Kashmir chronicle which 
Implies that ho bred soon after Kanishka® lie probably 
flourished in the latter half of the second century Hut his 
biographies oxtarit in Chines© and Tibetan arc almost wholly 
mythical oren crediting him with a life of soecral centuries and 
the most that can bo hoped Is to extract a few grams of history 
from them Ho is said to have been b> birth a Brahman of 
Vidarbha (Bomr) and to havo had as teacher a Sadm named 
Sarahs or R&hulabhadm WTien Iho legend states that ho 
visited tho Kdgos In tho depths of tho sea and obtained books 
from them it seems to admit that ho prcoche<l non doctrines 
It Is noticcablo that ho Is repre^nfed not onlv as a philosopher 
but as a great magician builder phjTician and maker of images 

Many works aro attnbuted to him but thej have not tho 
same authenticity os tho poems of Aavagho*ha Some schools 
moke him tho author of tho PrajflA pAramiti but It is moro 
usuaDy regarded os a rovclaiion Tho commentary on it known 
as MahA pmjOA pAraraitA*AAstra is genoralJ} accepted as his 
work A consonflus of tradition makes him Iho author of tho 
JIAdhyamika* aphorisms of which some account has been given 
above It is tho principal antbont} of its school and is provided 
With a commentary attributed to tho author himself and with 
a later on© by Candraklrti* There is also asenbed to him a 
work called tbo Suhnlickha or fncndlj letter a compendium of 
Buddhist doctrines addressed to an Indian Ling* This n-ork 

* He li omitted froo tlie Ibt BttaJdlitbbAJn. glring Uje iimrsiioQ u-eanliag 

to tbe BArTlfUridlot, (o vbbh Kbool be cUd oot rUwe him with 

Alngbothfc urd Arjadere u bclonglD|; to the etHj I’eriod. 

• RlUUmislo! L m ITI 

• Edited la tb* BibittUktea Dudditfa bj De U V*lUe rotttfln »j>d (In p*rt) In 

Ibo of a« Tai fioc 6 « loo V.alIeeeT Dm iiiOJtrt Ltirt itt 

}>4tifSna Mci i*r Tfrtum ibrrtrwjfn, ISll i mcA Jer CkinttUehit 

Ferrion fibertrojen, 19it 

'Em ucflptloa of tbeaa wrki to Nlgijitiaa U probnWy eonrel for Ibey wtto 
trin*l*led by Ktinilf»JlT» who wts •alIld«iUy near him tn cUto to bo In (ooeh 
vlUi (ood tndltloa. 

* The nuM of thli king TErioatj gtren u Udeysne, JeUkn end fiitnWhue 
he* not beta IdeaUSed with cerUinty from the Tariooi treneeriptkma end treneU 
Uomlntherhtr andEboUnTCfilone. BcoJ ro/ Text ‘loafcrlSSOendl-Chln* 
£teorij of ikt BzdHUl S4lifion (trane. Tekaknri) pp. 158 It Tbo Andhra Un;^ 

who reigned from *botrtJ«».atnS15 4-l> oil eUhned to belong to the fliUTih 
dynerty The etope of AmerinU In the Andhr* lerrllocy U ■arreiinded by a ftooe 
riDlaf aecrlbed to the period 100-S09 a.d md NIgirJana may bare addrooed a 
ploa king Urlng ebont that tln>r. 
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IS old for it was translated into Chinese in 434 A d and is a 
homily for laymen It says nothing of the Madhyamika 
philosophy and most of it deals with the need of good conduct 
and the terrors of future punishment, qmte in the manner of 
the Hinayana But it also commends the use of images and 
incense m worship, it mentions Avalokita and Amitabha and it 
holds up the ideal of attaining Buddhahood Nagarjuna’s author- 
ship 18 not beyond dispute but these ideas may well represent 
a type of popular Buddhism slightly posterior to A^vaghosha^ 
In most hsts of patriarchs Nagarjuna is followed by Deva, 
also called Aryadeva, Kknadeva or Nilanetra I-Chmg mentions 
him among the older teachers and a commentary on his pnncipal 
work, the Sata^aatra, is attributed to Vasubandhu^ Little is 
known of his special teaching but he is regarded as an important 
doctor and his pupil Dharmatrata is also important if not as 
an author at least as a compiler, for Sanskrit collections 
of verses corresponding to the Pah Dhammapada are ascnbed 
to him Aryadeva was a native of southern India ^ 

The next epoch in the history of Buddhism is marked by 
the names of Asanga and Vasubandhu The interval between 
them and Deva produced no teacher of importance, but Kumar- 
alabdha, the founder of the Sautrantika school and perhaps 
identical with Kumarata the eighteenth Patnarch of the Chinese 
lists, may be mentioned Hsuan Chuang says^ that he was 
earned off in captivity by a king who reigned somewhere m 
the east of the Pamirs and that he, A6vaghosha, Nagarjuna and 
Deva were styled the four shimng suns 

Asanga and Vasubandhu were brothers, sons of a Brahman 
who lived at Peshawar They were both converted from the 
Sarvastivadin school to Mahayanism, but the third brother 


^ For other works attributed to Nagarjuna see Nanjio, Nos 1169, 1179, 1180, 
1I8C and Walieser’s introduction to Mittiere Lehre nach der Chincmschen Version 
The Dharmaeangraha, a Sanskrit theological glossary, is also attributed to Nagar 
juna 08 well as the tantne work Pancakrama But it is not likely that the latter 
dates from his epoch 

“ Nanjio, No 1188 

The very confused legends about him suggest a comparison with the Dravidian 
legend of a devotee who tore out one of his eyes and offered it to Siva See Grun 

V j P 34 and notes Polemics agamst various Hinayanist sects are 

ascribed to him See Nanjio, Nos 1259, 1260 

Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii p 286 Hsuan Chuang does not say that the four 

were contemporary but that in the time of Kumaralabdha they were called the 
lour Sunn 
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Vinndnitsa never changed hm conncllonn Tradition connccta 
thoir career with Aj'odhva ns well ns with Peshawar and 
Vnsnbandhu enjoyed tho conDdenco of tho reigning monarch 
who was probably Candmgupta I This Identification depends 
on tho hj'polhcslB that Yasnbandhu lived from nbont 280 to 
300 A*D which 03 already mentioned seems to rao to have 
been proved by P6ri* Tho earlier Gupta Kings though not 
Buddhista wero lolcmnl na is abown b> Iho fact that the king 
of Ceylon* was allowed to erect a rnagnificent monasters at 
Nilando in tho reign of Samudragupla (c 330-375 a d ) 

Asanga founded tbo school known an \ogKcAra and many 
authontles ascribe to him tho introduction of magical practices 
and Tontrism But though ho is a eonsiderablo figure in (ho 
history of Buddhism I doubt K his Importanco or culpability 
Is so great os this For if tradition tan be trusted carher teachers 
especially ^figftr)una dealt In spells ond invocations and tho 
works of Asanga* known to us arc chametonzed !)j a somea hat 
scholastic piety and are chiefl> occupied m defining and den 
criblng tbo various stagon in tho spiritual development of a 
Bodhisattva It is true that ho admits tho use of magical 
formoho* os on aid In this evolution but thc> form onl> a slight 
part of his system and It docs not appear that tho ChLn N*en or 
Shingon sect of tho Far East (tho Sansknl Mantrajfinn) traced 
its lineage back to him 

Our estimate of his position in tho Wstorj of Buddhism must 
depend on our opinion as to tho authorship of The AtraLcntng 
oj Fatih If this treatiso was composed bj AAvaghosha tlicn 
doctrines respecting tho three bodies of Buddha tho Tathftgata 
garbha and tho Alajn \i|nftna were not onlj knoun but 
eciontifically formulated coosldorabl^ before Asanga Tho con 
elusion cannot bo rejected os obsurd — for Afivaghoslia might 
speak differently in poems and in philosophical treatises— but 

‘ For Amaet aad Wri In JIEFJ:0 1011 

Vlacwt Smith In Eorfy Hutory ef Jndtm third rdJUon. jip. 3JS-3SI WlnlrmlU, 
Wf n.Lp.l3C. Wntterm, TtuHChMmy l pp. 10 300-300 T«»nilhn. 

QrQimilel JLTjrtJki^o^ p, 35- 

• B«o V BmltJi. lx. tSH 

* Two h*To b«n pima ed In Bkaakriti th« UKhAjinA-wOtrlUnVirm (Ed, t 

B. IAtU 1907-1011) md the Bodhlaattn bhbml (^JtKUah nuoukiy In 
y 1W3-6). A brW uuljiii el tb« Utmtnre of tb« \ of^lcira cchool according 
toTlb^aoU»ritie»liBlTWibySlA«triiaUVQiln JJaWcrislCiOS pp. H+-1B5. 

,, , XTiii, 71-73. Tli* omloeu word moXfiliaa alao occiu in 

Ihb work rnn, 48. 
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it IS siirpnsmg, and it is probable that the treatise is not his 
If so, Asanga may have been the first to elaborate systematically 
(though not to originate) the idea that thought is the one and 
onlyreahty Nagl^rjuna’s mhihsm was probably the older theoiy 
It sounds late and elaborate but stdl it follows easily if the 
dialectic of Gotama is apphed uncompromismgly not only to 
our mental processes but to the external world Yet even in- 
India the result was felt to be fantastic and sophistical and it 
IS not surprismg if after the lapse of a few generations a new 
system of ideahsm became fashionable which, although none 
too intelhgible, was abstiuse rather than paradoxical 

Asanga was alleged to have received revelations from 
Maitreya and five of bis worlcs are attributed to this Bodhisattva 
who enjoyed considerable honour at this period It may be that 
the veneration for the Buddha of the future, the Messiah who 
would reign over his saints in a pure land, owed something to 
Persian influence which was strong m India during the decadence 
of the Kushansi Both Mithraism and Mamchseism classified 
their adepts in various ranks, and the Yog§,cara doctors who 
dehght m grading the progress of the Bodhisattva may have 
borrowed something from them^ Asanga’s doctime of defile- 
ment (kle^a) and purification may also owe something to Mam, 
as suggested by S Levi 

In spite of his hteraiy merits Asanga remams a doctor rather 
than a samt or poet^ His speculations have httle to do Avith 
either Gotama or Amitabha and he was thus not m hving touch 
with either the old or new schools His brother Vasubandhu 
had perhaps a greater position He is reckoned as the twentieth 
Patriarch and Tibetan tradition connects him with the worship 
of Amitabha^ ^ 


Param&,rtha’s life of Vasubandhu represents him as havmg 
^quented the court of Vikramaditya (to be identified with 
Candragupta I), who at first favoured the Sankhya philosophy 

^ Vincent Smith, / c p 276 

tbere are of conrse abundant Indian precedents, Brahmanical as well as 
uddhist, for descnbmg various degrees of sanctity or knowledge 

The wooden statues of Asanga and Vasubandhu preserved in the Kofukaii at 

lound It IS remarkable that Paramartha’s life (T'ouna Pao 1904 tid PfiO-POrt) 
d,e. not .0, otthor th.t ho ... Wen,.oth oh 
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bat accorded some patronage to Buddhism During this penod 
Vasubaodhu was a Sara ii8tl\ Adin but of liberal views* and u hilo 
In this phase wrote the Abhidhorraa kosa a general exposition 
of the Abhidhoitna mainlv according to the views of the 
Vaibh&ahikas but not without onticism This celebrated work 
Is not well known In Europe* but Is still a text book amongst 
Japanese Buddhist students It gained tlio esteem of nil 
schools and wo are given to understand that It presupposed 
the philosophy of the \^bhuahA and of tho Jfiina praslhAna 
According to Pararailrtha tho ongmal work consisted of 000 
aphonstns in verso which were sent bj tho author to tho 
monks of Ivoshmir Tho> approved of tho composition but as 
the aphorisms were conciw asked for fuller explanations 
Vasubandho then expanded his versos into a prose ceramentarj 
but meanwhile his views had undergone a change and when ho 
disapproved of any Vaibh&shika doctnno ho criticized it 
This enlarged edition b} no means pleased tho brethren of 
Kashmir and called forth polemics I lo also wrote a control craial 
work against the Sdnkhya philosophj 

Lalo In life Vosubandhu moi^d bj tlio entreaties of his 
brother Aaangn became a dorout IMabajTinist and wrote in his 
old ago Mahaytuust treatises and commentaries* 

‘ On rpcdrlng a Urgfl docaUoo b* btrilt ihrw mooJJirrW, one for HinajuiifU, 
erne for Uahajanltti ud ooe for nant. 

Tht wodt eotuliU of 000 reran (Klriki) wUh a lenrthj proee commenUry 
(Bbiahya) by tbe aotbor Tba 6*'^VTlt erlfilul U )oet Lot trajutaUoni bare tern 
I, ^ ^taChW»tKanJlo.lxoa. I'W laSO. »ndTU#Unl*e*CoTtller Cat 
i Tondi tiUtain it la D b ^al 1914 pp>}9t 499) Bot tbe oommontaiy on the 
Bhishja called Al^ldharma kdaa ryilili 7 i.OT Bpballrtha by kiaomltiabaibeta 
cd hi Santkiit la Iftpal and freqomUy citea tbe renea as well as tba 
Bblibya In Ibe orlptnsl Sanslodt. A Bomber of E«u jir»a aaraoU are at pmest 
oconpked with thh IHeratore aad 8tr Deolson Boas (to whom 1 am Indebted for 
moch Isfocmalios) conlemplatef the paVicaUon of an Uighor (ext of Book i found 
lo Central AsU. At at (1920). ao far as 1 know the only portktTi of tba 
Abhldharms kdaa In print is De la Vall^ Poussin s e<Utloa snd trsnslsUon of 
Book in. con* tbe Tlbeisn and PanskTii te ts bat not tbe Chinese (Be la 
VaUte Poosshi — Vorabditdlia ri Faioaufro Loodeo, 1014-1B)> This ebspter deals 
arHb ssch topics as tbe stmelnn of tbe ontrene the msnner and pUce of rebirth 
(hechsinof cassation, the f<xr^ pby of the world tbe duration and cbaracteristka 
of Kalpas, and tbe appsaranro <>{ Boddhas and Cakrararthn. 

8«o Ksnjio, pp. 371-9. for a Ost of hla works tnoslsted Into Chinese UiQsn 
Chnaoj t aooosnt dlffen from the sbore (wbi^ is tsken from Paramlrths) In 
detalli. H abo teHs a enrioxti story that \astibsndbQ promised to appear to bis 
friends after death and nlUmately did so, tboogfa bs foT|ot bb promise until peopb 
began to say be bad gone to helL 



CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIAN BUDDHISM AS SEEN BY THE 
CHINESE PILGRIMS 

About the tune of Vasuhandhu there existed four schools of 
Indian Buddhism called Vaibhashika, Sautrantika, Madhyamika 
and Yoga or Yogacara^ They were specially concerned ivith 
philosophy and apparently cut across the older division into 
eighteen sects, which at this period seem to have differed mainly 
on points of disciphne Though not of great practical import- 
ance, they long continued to play a certain part m controversial 
works both Buddhist and Brahmamc The first two which were 
the older seem to have belonged to the Hinayana and the other 
two even more definitely to the Mahayana I-Ching^ is qmto 
clear as to this “There are but two kmds of the so-called 
Mahayana ” he says, “first the M&dliyamika, second the Yoga . 
These two systems are perfectly in accordance with the noble 
doctrme Can we say which of the two is right '2 Both equally 
conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana” and so on But he 
does not say that the other two systems are also aspects of the 
tiath This 18 the more remarkable because he himself followed 
the Mfila-sarv^stivadins Apparently Sarvastivadin and Vai- 
bh^sbika were different names for the same school, the latter 
bemg apphed to them because they identified themselves with 
the coTTiTTientary (VibhashS.) already mentioned whereas the 
foiuier and older designation came to be used chiefly ivith 
reference to their disciphnary rules Also there were two groups 
of Sarvastiv§,dms, those of Gandhara and those of Kashmir 
The name of VaibhElsbika was apphed chiefly to the latter who, 
if we may And a kernel of truth in legends which are certainly 
®^^§S®^^ted, endeavoured to make Kashmir a holy land with 
a monopoly of the pure doctrine Vasubandhu and Asanga 
appear to have broken up this isolation for they first preached 

1 See Vasilief, Le Bouddhisme, Troisi^me supplement, pp 262 ff Koppen, 
Rel des Buddha, i 161 Takakueu in J Pah Text Society, 1906, pp 67-146 

• Records, translated by Takakusu, p 16 
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tbo VaibhAahita doctnncs m a liberal and eclcclic form onfsido 
Kaahmir and then bj a natural transition and development 
went over to the JInhaj*nna But the Vnibhflshikafl did not 
disappear and were In existence oren In the fonrtcenth eonlurj ' 
Their chief tenet was the real existence of external objects In 
matters of doctnno tho^ regarded their own Abhidharraa as tho 
highest authontj* They also hold that Gotama had on ordinary 
human body and passed first Into a preliminary form of Nirvana 
when bo attained Baddhahood and secondly into complete 
Nirvana at his death Ho was superhuman only in the sense 
that bo had intuitlvo knowledge and no need to Icam Their 
contempt for sutras may have been duo to tho fact tliat many 
of them discountenance tho Valbbfishlka viows and also to a 
knowledge that now ones were continually being composed 

I*Ching who ends his work by asserting that all Ills state 
menta are according to tho rofila sarv&stiv&da nikUya and 
no other gives an interesting summary of doctnno 

Again I say tho most important aio only ono or two out 
of oight> thousand doctrines of tho Buddha one should conform 
to the worldly path but mnardl> stii\o to securo true wisdom 
Now what IS tho worldl) path? It Is obeying prohibltl\*e laws 
and avoiding anj enmo ^^^lat Is tho true wisdom? It tat to 
oblxterait tht dutxndxon hdictcn 9ubjKl and object to follow tho 
excellent truth and to free oneself from worldly attachmonta 
to do away with tho trammels of tho chain of causality further 
to obtain merit by accumulating good works and finally to 
nali^ tht exetUaU meaning of perfed reality 

Such a statement enables us to understand tbo remark 
which ho makes olsowhoro that tho some school may belong to 
the HInayana and Mahayana In different places for whatever 
may bo meant by wisdom which alms at obliterating tho 
difforonco between subject and object it Ls cloarlv not out of 
sympathy with Yogicira dootnnos In another place where ho 
dosciibes tbo curriculum followed by monks ho says that they 
learn tho Yogflc4rya-4&stra first and then eight compositiona of 
Asanga and Vasubandhu Among tho works presenbod for logio 
Is tho NyftyadvfLra-filstra attributed to Ndg&rjuna, Tho monk 

‘ Tbej are cuqUodmI ia Uw 

Kem UmJdJiUM, p. Qmj r«jeot«d the aathorily of tbo SAlru 

tllogttbtr but glm bo rtfereace. 


a.a. 
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should leam not only the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins 
but also the Agamas, equivalent to the Sutra-pitaha So the 
study of the sutras and the works of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
IS approved by a Sarvflstivadin 

The Sautrantika^ij though accounted Hmayarusts, mark a 
step in the direction of the Mahayana The founder of the school 
was Knmaralabdha, mentioned above In their estimation of 
scripture they reversed the views of the VaibhSshikas, for they 
rejected the Abhidharma and accepted only the sutras, arguing 
that the Abhidharma was practically an extract from them 
As hterary criticism this is correct, if it means that the more 
ancient sutras are older than the oldest Abhidharma books 
But the mdiscrnmnate acceptance of sutras led to a creed m 
which the supernatural played a larger part The Sautrantikas 
not only ascribed superhuman powers to the Buddha, but 
beheved m the doctrine of three bodies Tn philosophy, though 
they were reahsts, they held that external objects are not per- 
ceived directly but that their existence is inferred^ 

Somethmg has already been said of the two other schools, 
both of which demed the reahty of the external world The 
differences between them were concerned with metaphysics 
rather than theology and led to no popular controversies 

Up to this pomt the history of Indian Buddhism has proved 
smgularly nebulous The most important dates are a matter of 
argument, the chief personages half mythical But when the 
records of the Chmese pilgums commence we are m touch with 
somethmg more sohd They record dates and facts, though we 
must regret that they only repeat what they heard and make 
no attempt to criticize Indian traditions or even to weave them 
into a connected chromcle 

Fa-Hsien, the first of these mterestmg men, left Chma in 
399 and resided in India from 405 to 411, spending three years 
at Patahputra and two at Tamrahpti He visited the Panjab, 
Hindustan and Bengal and his narrative leaves the impression 
that all these were m the mam Buddhist countries of the Deccan 
which he did not visit he heard that its inhabitants were 
barbarous and not Buddlnsts, though it contained some 

» Sec Vasilicf, pp 301 fT and vanous notices in Hsuan Chuang and Watterc 
Also de la Valld-c Poussin’s article in E R E 

Hsuan Cluiang informs ns that \vlien he was in Srughna he studied the 
\ ibhilsha of the Sautrantikas, but the precise significance of this term is not plain 
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Bnddhlfft ahnncfl Of tlie MiddJo Kingdom (ivluch according (o 
hi 3 reckoning begins ^vith 3Iu((ni) ho saj*s that tbo people arc 
free and happy and neither kill any living creotoro nor dnnk 
intoxicating hqnor* Ho docs not hint at pcrsccation though 
he onco or twice mentions that the Brahmans were jealous of 
the Buddhists Neither does ho indicate that any strong 
animosity prevailed botwocn Maha and Hinayamsts But the 
two parties wore distinct and ho notes which provnUed in each 
locality He loft Chum by land and found the Hinayana pro 
valent at Shen shen and Wu I (apparently localities not for from 
Lob Nor) but the Mahayarm at Khotan. Nearer India in 
countnea apparently corresponding to parts of Kashmir and 
Gilgit the monks wore nurPerous ond all Hinayonlst The same 
was the case In Udyana and in Qandhare the Hinaj’anists were 
Btili in the majority In the Panjab both schools were prevalent 
but the Hinayana evidently strong In tho distnct of Muttra 
the Law was still more flourishing monaslories and topes were 
numerous and amplo alms wore given to the monks Ho states 
that the professors of tho Abhidbarma and Vinaya mado 
oflennga to those works and tho Maha 3 rani 8 ts to the book 
PrajflA p4ramlt& os well as to Monjuiri and Kwan shih 
He found tho country in which are tho sacred sites of SrftvastI 
Kapilavastn and Kusm&rfi sparsely inhabited and desolate but 
this seems to have been due to general causes not spooialiy to 
tho decay of roUgiom Ho montlons that ninety-six* varieties of 
erroneous views are found among tho Buddhists which points 
to the existence of numerous but not acutely bostllo soots and 
says that there still existed apparently m Kofiala foliowors of 
Dovadatta who rocognizod three previous Buddhas but not 
^AkyamunL He visit^ the birth places of these three BudHhns 
which containod topes erected in thoir honour 

He found hlaga^a prosperous and pious Of its capital 
Patna he says ' by the aide of the topes of Asoka has boon 
made a Mahayana monastery very grand and beautiful thoro 
is also a Hinfiyana one tho two together containing COO or 700 
monks It is probable that this was typical of tho religious 
condition of Magodha and BengaL Both schools existed but the 


Ft TUoi ■ TmA ehtp. xtl 

lUt Qsiire U probcblj dednood Iran aost* trU5cltJ cmlonlttloo ol po—Tbla-^ 
hsreiles like tho 6} wicog rlovt carrmtntAH in tho Bnhi&t-Jtlt Bllitnu 
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Mahayana was the more flounshmg Many of the old sites, such 
as E-ajagriha and Gaya, were deserted but tliere were new towns 
near them and Bodh Gaya was a place of pilgrimage \vith thiee 
monasteries In the district of Tamralipti (Tamluk) on the 
coast of Bengal were 22 monasteries As his principal object 
was to obtain copies of the Vmaya, he stayed three years m 
Patna seekmg and copymg manusenpts In this he found some 
difficulty, for the various schools of the Vmaya, which he says 
were divided by trivial differences only, handed do\vn their 
respective versions orally He found in the Mahayamst monastery 
one manuscnpt of the Mahasanghika rules and considered it tlie 
most complete, but also took down the Sarvastivadm rules 

After the death of Vasubandhu few names of even moderate 
magmtude stand out in the history of Indian Buddhism The 
changes which occurred were great but gradual and due not to 
the initiative of innovators but to the assimilative power of 
Hinduism and to the attractions of magical and emotional rites 
But this tendency, though it doubtless existed, did not become 
conspicuous until about 700 a d The accounts of the Chinese 
pilgiims and the hterature which has been preserved suggest 
that m the intervening centuries the monies were chiefly occupied 
With scholastic and exegetical work The most distmgmshed 
successors of Asanga were logicians, among whom Dinnaga was 
pre-eminent Sthiraraati^ and Gunamati appear to have belonged 
to the same school and perhaps Bhavaviveka^ too The state- 
ments as to his date are inconsistent but the interesting fact is 
recorded that he utihyed the terminology of the S&/nkhya for 
the purposes of the Mahayana 

Throughout the middle ages the study of logic was pursued 
but Buddhists and Jams rather than by Brahmans® Vasu- 
bandhu composed some treatises deahng exclusively with logic 
but it was his disciple Dmnaga who separated it definitely from 
philosophy and theology As m ideahst philosophy, so m pure 
logic there was a parallel movement m the Buddhist and 
Brahmamc schools, but if we may trust the statements of 

1 He must have lived m the fourth century as one of his works (Naniio, 1243) 
was translated between 397 and 439 

* Watters, Tuan Chwang, n 221-224 Nanjio, 1237 The works of Gunamati 
also are said to show a deep knowledge of the Sankhya philosophy 

For the history of logic m India, see Vidy&bhnsana’s interesting work Jlferfurral 

School of Indian Logic, 1909 But I cannot accept all hia dates 
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V&caspntamUm (ftbout 1100 ad) Diftnfigft interpreted the 
aphonsicifi ot the NyAya pbdxMophy in a heterodox or Buddhist 
sense This traces the beginnings of Indian logic to a Brahmnnio 
sourco but Bubsoqucntlj It flounshed greatly in the hands of 
Buddhists cspocisllj Bit^n&ga and Dharmaklrtl The former 
appears to have been a native of Conjovonim and acontemporery 
of KftUdAsa Both the logician and the poet were probably nllvo 
in the reign of Kum&rogupla (413-455) Di/uiAga spent much 
time in ^IWanda and though the Sanskrit ongmois of his vrorks 
are lost the Tibetan translations' are presorred 

The Buddhist schools of logic continued for many ccnluncs 
One flounsbed in Kashmir and onotlicr founded by Cnndrago- 
m^n in Bengal Both lasted almost until the Mohammedan 
conquest of the two countries 

From about <470 to 530 ad northern India groaned under 
the tyranny of the Huns Their King MiWregula Is Teptescnlod 
M a determined enemy of Buddhism and a systematic destroyer 
of monastcnca. He is said to have been a worshipper of Siva 
but hia fury was probably Inspired less by religious animosity 
than by love of pillage and tlaughtcr 

About 630 AJC bo was defeated by a coalition of Indian 
princes and died ten years later amid storms and portents which 
were boheved to sigrdfy the descent of his wicked soul into hell 
It most have been about this time that Bodhidbanna left India 
for he arrived In Canton about 620 According to the Chinese 
ho WM the son of a king of a country called Hsiong-Chlh in 
Boutbem India* and the twcnly-oigbth patriarch and ho became 
on Important figure in the religion and art of the Far East 
But no aDusion to him or to any of the Patnaroha after Vasa 
bondhu haa h*«n found In Indian Ut43TatuTO nor in the works of 
Hsilnn Chnang and I Ching The inference is that ho was of no 
importanoo in India and that his reputation In China was not 
great before the eighth century also that the Chinoao lists of 
patriarchs do not represent the traditions of northom India 

> I>lA*4paprtae^j)A]«uikAarailMPr«iaioi'«unacca7»UKlth«N;rijvpr»T«l4. 
HtH T'CbnJuiCCftlhhiiDChcQ u. 8e«tVftUcT»,n.'K>e Bf«8tcb«ri«Uko(lJaJtfu^ 
1004 pp. ItO-lTl tor ■ infloean on U» dertlopiscot cd ilt* I4»l;Arik« 

UmI V ■rhfM-4^ 

* Rls yuMiAlcuu ta Mid b*es P '0 ti to-loand Hb nmuoe Qi a-U U. 

Tfc* Utter h pnbcfatf % eurnjHlon of IIidutg'CbQ) itoMlU/ U 

ft Dftme bftjiiralng wilh Omndli^ trot I c»n iwttirtT find nor my tdeoUUotUon- 
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Rebgious teelmg often ran high in southern India Buddhists, 
Jains and Hindus engaged in violent disputes, and persecution 
was more frequent than in the north It is easy to suppose that 
Bodhidharma bemg the head of some heretical sect had to fly 
and followed the example of many monks in going to Chma 
But if so, no record of his school is forthcoming from his native 
land, though the possibihty that he was more than an individual 
thinker and represented some movement unlcnown to us cannot 
be demed We might suppose too that smce Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva were southerners, their peculiar doctrines were coloured 
by Dravidian ideas But our available documents indicate that 
the Buddhism of southern India was almost entirely Hinayanist, 
analogous to that of Ceylon and not very S 3 rmpathetic to the 
Tamils 

The pilgiims Sung-Yun and Hui-Sheng^ visited Udyana and 
Gandhara durmg the time of the Hun domination (618-521) 
They found the king of the former a pious Buddhist but the 
latter was governed by an Bphthahte chieftain, perhaps 
Mihiragnla himself, who was a worshipper of demons Of the 
Yetha or Ephthahtes they make the general observation that 
“their rules of pohteness are veiy defective ” But they also say 
that the population of Gandhara had a great respect for Bud- 
dhism and as they took back to China 170 volumes, “all standard 
works belongmg to the Great Vehicle,” the Ephtliahte persecu- 
tion cannot have destroyed the faith in north-western India 
But the evil days of decay were begmnmg Henceforward, we 
have no more pictures of untroubled piety and prosperity At 
best Buddhism receives royal patronage m company with other 
rehgions , sectarian conflicts mcrease and sometimes we hear of 
persecution About 600 ad a king of Central Bengal named 
Sa^anka who worshipped Siva attempted to extirpate Buddhism 
m his domimons and destroyed the Bo tree at Bodh Gaya^ On the 
other hand we hear of the pious Pumavarman, king of Magadha, 
who made amends for these sacrileges, and of Siladitya, king of 
the country called Mo-lo-po by the Chinese, who was so careful 
of animal hfe, that he even stramed the water drunlc by his 
horses and elephants, lest they should consume minute insects 


1 See J3 E P B 0 1903, pp 379 ff 

a Hir evil deeds are several times mentioned by Hsiian Chuang It reqmred 
a miracle to restore the Bo tree 
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We knoik more o( Inditin Buddhism In the WN'cnlh century 
thnu In the penods ^rlilch precede or follow U The epoch was 
marked by the teign of the great king or rather emperor 
Haraha Vardhona (00(MH8 ao), and the works written by 
Bips Bhartnhari and others who freqttented his court ha\o 
comodoTtn to us ^VUo we are fortunate in pos^casing the copious 
narratlvo of lIsQan Choang the greatest of tho Chinese pilgnms 
who spent Fiilccn itara (02&-045) In India as well os llio work 
known as tho Ilecord of tho Buddhist religion os practised 
in India and tho Sfalaj Archipelago composed b} I Clung who 
tmvollcd In those countries from C71 to 005 I Ching oIho wroto 
tho lives of sixty Chinese pilgrims who visited India during tho 
seventh century and probably there were manj others of whom 
we ha\'c no record 

Tho reign of Ifaraha is thus illuslmtctl by a number of 
contemporary datcablo works unusual In India Tho king 
himself wrote somo Buddhist hymns' and three dramas aro 
ascribed to him but were probably composed by somo of tho 
literary men whom ho patronized For all that tho religious 
ideas which they contain roust ha\*o bod his approioJ Tho 
RatnAvall and Priy'adariikfL aro secular pieces and so far os they 
have any religious atmosphere it Is Brahmamo but the NAgfl 
nanda Is a Buddhist teUgious drama which opens with on 
invocation of tho Buddha and has a J&taka story for its plot^ 
Bipa was Uimsolf a devout Brahman but his hisloncal romance 
Hanhacanta and his novel called KAdamban both describe a 
roixturo of roligiona founded on observation of contoraporary 
life In an intorosUng passage* ho recounts the king s visit to 
a Buddhist ascetic Tho mfluonco of tho holy man causes the 
moTO mtoUIgcnt animals in his neighbourhood suoh as parrots 
to devote tbomsolves to Buddhist loro but ho Is lurroundod by 
devotees of tho most diverso aocU Jains Bhfigavatas Pfinca- 
rfttras Lok&yatlkas with followers of Kapda KaijAdaondTnsny 

^ Bee £lUn|li mn, HoriiatsTiGlaxa, Appendix m. 

* Appeenao* of Otttrl m « a «iadk h ^ Um «nd bxrdlj «bow« tbAt 

Hudu'i BniVhka had * 6*ktlct Unge bat K don tbow that BoddhlxU o{ tb«t 
period tonwd utar&Ilr to mrtbolonj 

* Uknh4c&riU, obep. Tin. Tlie penoU were •xpcmwliQf Vwbandha ■ Abhl 
dbermAknia lUo^ Ireqaentl; dnoribn troop* of hot; mto *pp*RtLU; Urlo^ in 
bumon; hat hieladlQg Icdknnn of iDost dlrme Mot*. Bee Kl<i mberi, 193 *od 
Z94 Har mliAfa 07 
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other teachers Mayura, another hterai y proteg6 of Harsha’s, 
was lihe B&na a Brahman, and Subandhu, who flourished a httle 
before them, ignores Buddhiqm m his romance called Vasa- 
vadatta But Bhartnhan, the still popular gnomic poet, was 
a Buddhist It is true that he oscillated between the court and 
the cloister no less than seven times, but this vacillation seems 
to have been due to the weakness of the flesh, not to any change 
of convictions. For our purpose the gist of this hterature is that 
Hinduism m many foims, some of them reiy unorthodox, was 
becoming the noimal rehgion of India but that there were still 
many emment Buddhists and that Buddhism had sufficient 
prestige to attract Harsha and sufficient life to respond to his 
patronage 

About 600 A D India was exhausted by her struggle with 
the Huns After it there remained only a multitude of small 
states and obscure dynasties, but there was evidently a readmess 
to accept any form of unifying and tranquillizing rule and for 
nearly half a century this was provided by Harsha He con- 
quered northern India from the Panjab to Bengal but failed 
to subdue the Deccan Though a great part of his reign was 
spent 111 war, learning and education flourished Hsuan Chuang, 
who was his honoured guest, gives a good account of his adminis- 
tration but also makes it plain that brigandage prevailed and 
that travelling was dangerous 

After 643 Harsha, who was growmg elderly, devoted much 
attention to rehgion and may be said to have become a Buddhist, 
while allowing himself a certam eclectic freedom Several creeds 
were represented among his immediate relatives Devotion to 
Siva was traditional in the family his father had been a zealous 
worshipper of the Sun and his brother and sister were Buddhists 
of the Sammitiya sect Harsha by no means disowned Brahmamc 
worship, but m his latter years his prochvity to Buddhism 
became more marked and he endeavoured to emulate the piety 
of Asoka He founded rest houses and hospitals, as well as 
monasteries and thousands of stupas He prohibited the taking 
of hfe and the use of animal food, and of the three periods mto 
which his day was divided two were devoted to rehgion and one 
to busmess He also exercised a surveillance over the whole 
Buddhist order and advanced mentonous members 

TTsuan Chuang has left an mterestmg account of the rehgious 
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fitca and spwtacics organized by ITarffha At Kananj ho attended 
a great awerobly during which a nolcmn proewion took place 
day A golden imago of Buddha was borne on an clophanb 
and Hoisba, dressed as Indm held n canopy over it whllo his 
ally Ra|a Kumara* drwed as Brahmin waved a fly whisk It 
was subsequently washed b> tho king « own hands and in tbo 
u^Liiing his Majestj who Uko Akbar had a taste for religions 
discussion listened to tho arguments of his Chinese guest But 
the royal Instructions that no one was to speak against tho 
Master of tho Law were so peremptory that oven his biographer 
admits there was no real dtsctu^on> These edifying pageants 
were intCTTUptcd by disagreeable inddonts which show that 
Harshas tolerance had not produced complcto harmony A 
temporary monastery erected for tbo fCsics caught fire and a 
fonatio attempted to stab tho king He confessed under 
examination that ho had been instigated to Ibo enmo by 
Brahmans who were jealous of the favours which tho Buddhists 
recctTcd It was alw established that tho incendiaries wore 
Brahmans and after the ringleaders had been punished five 
hundred «uro exiled Hanha then proceeded to Allahabad to 
superintend a quinquennial distribution of alms It was hla 
oostom to lot treasure accumulate for five >Ter8 and then to 
divide it among holy men and the poor Tho proceedings lasted 
seventy five days and tho concourse which collected to gate and 
receive most have resembled tbo fair still hold on tbo same spot. 
Buddhists Brahmans and Jams all partook of tho royal bounty 
and tbo images of Buddha Siltya and Siva wore worshipped on 
successive days though greater honour was shown to tho Buddha 
The long gave oway cverj*tWng that ho had, oven his robe* 
and jewels and finally arrayed in clothes borrowed from his 
Bister rejoiced saying alt I ^vo has onlcrod Into incorruptible 
and imperitbable treasaries * After this odds HsQan Chnang 
tho kmg 8 vassals ofTcrod him jewels and robes so that tho 
treasury was rcplonlshod This was tho sixth quinquennial 
distribution which Harsha had bold and the lost, for bo died 
m 048 Ho at first favoured tho Hinayana but subecquontly 
wont over to tho JIahayana, being moved In part by tbo 
oxhortations of HsUon Cluiang 

* It l*«arioa ihat Blrta (Ifmli&nrfU tu,) 0;* oI tlU* pilot* Uul Iron ofalU 
bood b« nadnA imtr to wonblp uijone bat 
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Yet the substance of Hsuan Clmang’s account is that though 
Buddhism was prospermg in the Far East it was decaymg in 
India Agamst this can be set instances of royal piety hke those 
described, the fame enjoyed by the shnnes and schools of 
Magadha and the conversion of the long of Tibet in 638 a n 
This event was due to Chinese as weU as Indian influence, but 
would hardly have occurred unless in north-eastern India 
Buddhism had been esteemed the rehgion of civilization Still 
Hsuan Chuang’s long catalogue of deserted monastenes^ has an 
unmistakable sigmficance The decay was most pronounced ui 
the north-west and south In Gandhara there were only a few 
Buddhists more than a thousand monasteries stood untenanted 
and the Buddha’s sacred bowl had vamshed In Takshasila the 
monasteries were numerous but desolate m Kashmir the people 
followed a mixed faith Only m Udyaiia was Buddhism held ui 
high esteem In Smd the monks were numerous but mdolent 

No doubt this desolation was largely due to the depredations 
of Mihiragula In the Deccan and the extreme south there was 
also a special cause, namely the prevalence of Jamism, which 
somewhat later became the state rehgion m several kmgdoms 
In Kalmga, Andhra and the kingdom of the Colas the pilgiim 
reports that Jams were very numerous but counts Buddlust 
monastenes only by tens and twenties In Dravida there were 
also 10,000 monks of the Sthavira school but in Malakuta 
among many ruined monastenes only a few were still inhabited 
and here agam Jams were numerous 

For all Central India and Bengal the pilgum’s statistics tell 
the same tale, namely that though Buddhism was represented 
both by monastenes and monks, the Deva-temples and un- 
behevers were also numerous The most favourable accounts 
are those given of Kanauj, Ayodhya and Magadha where the 
sacred sites naturally caused the devout to congregate 

The statistics which he gives as to sects are mterestmg” 
The total number of monks amounted to about 183,000 Of 
these only 32,000 belonged defimtely to the Mahayana more 

1 The Rashtrap&kpanpnccha (Ed Finot, pp ix-xi, 28-33) inveighs against 
^e moral degeneration of the Buddhist clergy This work was translated into 
Chmese between 689 and 618, so that demoralisation must have begun in the sixth 
century 

“ See Ehys Davids m J R A S 1891, pp 418 g 
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than 00 000 to the IIinAyana anil Sj 500 Mndlrtl both 
or nt anv mtc rwtdcd in monaalcnt*ft which tolomtoil cither 
conr«5 of ftudv Some wnters apeak aa if after onr cm Mnha\'nn 
ism wM predominivnl in India and the llinaj^ana ijanl^hetl to ita 
extreme confines auch as C<‘jlon and Kashmir \ct about a d 
WO thiaxeatoiLs Mnha)*ttni*l* alalcsthat half the monks of India 
wore dcfinitcU Hinayanist while leas than a fifth hwl equally 
definite Maha\*nmst connetiona The Mahn)ana laid Ir^s stress 
on nionasticjsm than (lie IHnajTina and Iherefon? Its slrcnplh mo> 
have Inin among tlio lnit\ bnl c\en so the ndmUtr<l strength 
of the lllna^ana is remarkable Tliree ninA)an!st scliools nro 
frequonilj mentioned the Rtlianms RarvlstivAdins and Sam 
mittyaa The first arc the well known Sinhalese seel and were 
found chiefly In the south (Conjeetaram) and in Kast Hengal 
besides iho monks of the Snhnh^ monastery at Ca^a The 
Sairiatlvddins v.ciO found os (heir historv would lead us to 
expect chiefly in tlio north and beyond the frontiers of India 
proper Bat both were outnumbered b> the f^mmitltaa who 
amounted (o nearly 44 000 monks The chief doclnne* of this 
sect ia said to have licen that individuals (puggalo) cml as such 
in tho truest sense Tills doctrine was supportcnl hj teferonco 
to tho fiutra known as the Burden and tlic Burden bearer’ It 
docs not assort that thero is a permanent and unchangeable 
eotil (nlt&) but it emphasizes tlie leabt j and importance of that 
personality which all aceejit as (nio for practical purposes It is 
probable that In practice this belief differed little from the 
ordinary Brohraonlo doctnne of mctcmpsjchoBis and this maj 
bo one reason for the pre\almc© of the sect 

Inching though lie docs not furnish statistics gi\esaclear 
conspcctua of Buddhist sects as Ihej existed in Ids time Ho 
starts from tho ancient eighteen sects hut divides them into 
four groups or Nik&j'aa (o) The Arya Mnhtlsanghika nlkA^Ti 
This comprised seven subdivisions but was apparently the least 
influential school as it was not predominant anywiioro tliough 

• l{fQ4n CltUQf w*i noi tlhpowi to eailmalo lJ>* finnW* oi Um* tlaWi^arui 

b* s*r* UiQ tooakc of Oe^too veto MihAjuiiilA, 

* B« th* brfdoaiox of ite KftthATmtUm. The doefrln* U fonsDUIrd la (Iw 

wonli P«i;iiil1o ap«Ul>UiaU aserfksUhaitantekltbmiU, mod tlifr* Io]lovi * dU 
coukn a member of Uie oribodox Mhool xnd a thxt U om 

wtio UlWrei to the eiirtence of a p^tieo, eMii or entJtj which irxnefnlprmtM from 
thli worW to ftootber » 8*«u Mt XXIL Ml 
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it coexisted with other schools m most parts The Lokottara- 
v&dms mentioned by Hsuan Chuang as existing at Barmyan 
belonged to it They held that the Buddha was not subject to 
the laws of nature {b) Arya-Sthavira-mkaya This is the school 
to which our Pah Canon belongs It was predominant m 
southern India and Ceylon and was also found m eastern Bengal 
(c) The Arya-Mhla-sarv&stivUda-mkaya with four subdivisions 
Almost all belonged to this school in northern India and it was 
flounshmg m Magadha (d) The Arya-Sammitiya-mk&ya with 
four subdivisions flourished m La^a and Sindhu Thus the last 
three schools were preponderant m southern, northern and 
western India respectively All were followed m Magadha, no 
doubt because the holy places and the Umversity of N§,landa, 
attracted all shades of opinion, and Bengal seems to have been 
similarly cathohe This is substantially the same as Hsuan 
Chuang’s statement except that I-Ching takes a more favourable 
view of the position of the Sai vfistiv&.da, either because it was 
his Own school or because its position had reaUy improved 

It would seem that m the estimation of both pilgnms the 
Maha- and Hmayana are not schools but modes m which any 
school can be «»tudied The Nikaya^ or school appears to have 
been chiefly, though not exclusively, concerned mth the rule 
of discipline which naturally had more importance for Buddhist 
monks than it has for European scholars The observances of 
each Nik&,ya were laid down m its own recension of the scriptures 
which was sometimes bral and sometimes m wiitmg Probably 
all the eighteen schools had separate Vmayas, and to some 
extent they had different editions of the other Pitakas, for the 
Sarvastivadins had an Abhidharma of their own But there 
was no objection to combining the study of Sarv^tivMin 
literature with the reading of treatises by Asanga and Vasu- 

1 This use of Nikaya must not be confused with its other use to denote a division 
of the Shtra-Pitaka It means a group or coUection and hence can be used to denote 
either a body of men or a coUeotion of treatises These Nikayas are ako not the 
same as the four schook (Vaibhashikas, etc ), mentioned above, which were 
speculative Similarly m Europe a Presbytenan may be a Calvmiqt, but Presby- 
tenanism has reference to Church government and Calvinism to doctrme 

There were m India at this tune (1) two vehicles, Maha- and Hmayana, (2) four 
speculative schook, Vaibhfishikas, etc , (3) four disciphnary schook, Mhla sarv&sti- 
vfidms, etc These three classes are obviously not mutuaUy evclusive Thus I Chmg 
approved of (a) the Mahayana, (6) the M&dhyamika and Vogfic/ira, whieh he did 
not consider mconsistent and (c) the MMa sarvnstivada 
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bandhu’ or ffutrs3 eoch as tho Lotus which I-Chings master 
read once o day for sixtj j'care Inching himself scorns to 
regard tho two Vehicles as allomallve forms of religion both 
excellent in their waj mneh as a Catholic thcologion might 
impartial!} explain tiro respectivo advantages of tho nctivo and 
contomplatleo lives With resolutions nghll} formed Irosaj-s 
wo should look forward to meeting tho coming Buddha 
Mriitro}a If wo wish to gain tiro leaser fruition (of tho IHna}'ana) 
wo rao} pursno It through tiro eight grades of sanclincntion 
But If wo loom to follow tiro counro of tho greater fruition (of 
the Maha}'ana) wo must try to accomplish our work through 
long ages* 

I-Ching observes that both Vehicles agrro in prescribing tho 
same discipline In prohibiting tho samo ofTcncos and enjoining 
tlio pracbco of tho noblo trutlis }!ib views which oro sub 
rtantially thoso of IIsDon Choang* must bo tho^ current in 
tho seventh century when Iho IIlna}’ana was allowing tho 
Mahayana to overgrow it without rcslatanco but tho relations 
of tho two creeds oro sometimes stated difTcrently For instance 
tho Ai]giilim&l]}*a sutro* known only in a Tibetan translation 
states that whereas for tho Ilinajana sucli formulto as tho four 
truths and tho eightfold path arc of cardinal importance tho 
Mahayana docs not recognize them and it is nndoubtcdl} true 
that tho Valpulya sutros froqocnti} ignore the famihar doctrines 
of early Buddhism and hint that they belong to a rudimentary 
stage of Instruction 

I-Ching makes no montion of persecution but ho deplores tho 
decay of tho faith Tho leaching of tho Buddha Is becoming 
less prevalent in tho world from day to day * bo 8a}’8 ^\Tion 
I compare what I have witnessed In mj yonngor da}*8 and what 
I BOO to^y in my old ago tho state Is altogether difloront and 
we are bearing witness to this end it is hoped wo shall bo more 

1 I-CUnf tnnat TakAkutt. p. 160. 

• Thr*» Am KiUpu. Takukim ■ twuL pp. He •«m* to 

Um U&hAjuu Uw better ir*jr lie qooUfl Nlglrjim* • ftUodom lo 
AvikiUtA aiul Amlliyoi with tppamita|iiMi) ali ^ tell* ta hov om ol bk tewebm 
»onhipped AnlUfta u*d ttrars to prepare biourlf /or Salthlr&lt and bow the 
Ixtn WM Um /*Toarit0 •oriptnn ol uother Hr /nrther trlk u tb*t tho Hid 
hy*niTV» ukd the Yogw iTitrnH uw both perfect]/ correct. 

HiQ*n CbuMig ipnlu of HAh»/r M teJooBhiS to the 8th*Tir» •ehooL 
QaoUd b/ B'v^khni ti/i o/UU i/wdAtt, pp. 160 ff 
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attentive in future ” Though he speaks regretfully of lax or 
incorrect disciphne, he does not complain of the corruption of 
the faith by Tantnsm and magical practices He does however 
deprecate m an exceedingly cunous passage the prevalence of 
rehgious smcide^ 

Except for progressive decay, the condition of Indian 
BudfJhism as described by the two pilgnms is much the same 
Meals weie supphed to monks m the monasteries and it was no 
longer usual to beg for food in the streets, since the practice is 
mentioned by I-Ching as exceptional On Upavasatha days it 
was the custom for the pious laity to entertain the monks and 
the meal was sometimes preceded by a rehgious seivice per- 
formed before an image and accompamed by music I-Ching 
describes the musical sei vices with devout enthusiasm “The 
priests perform the ordinary service late m the afternoon or in 
the evening twihght They come out of the monastery and wallc 
three times round a stupa, offermg mcense and flowers Then 
they all kneel down and one of them who smgs well begins to 
chant hymns descnbmg the virtues of the great Teacher and 
contmues to sing ten or twenty ^lokas They then return to 
the place m the monastery where they usually assemble and, 
when all have sat down, a reciter mountmg the hon-seat (which 
18 near the head pnest) reads a short sutra A m ong the scriptures 
for such an occasion the ‘Seivice m three parts’ is often used 
This IS a selection of Aivaghosha The first part contains ten 
^lokas of a hymn The second part is a selection from some 
scripture oonsistmg of the Budfiha’s words Then there is an 
additional hymn as the third part of the seivice, of more than 
ten ^lokas, bemg prayers that express the wish to brmg one’s 
merits to maturity After the smgmg the assembled Bhikshus 
exclaim Subhashita or Sadhu, that is well-said or biavo The 
reader descends and the Bhikshus m order salute the hon-seat, 
the seats of Bodhisattvas and Arhats, and the superior of the 
monastery 2 ” 

^ Chaps xxxvui and xxynr He seems to say that it is right for the Imty to 
mahe an ofEenng of their bodies by burning but not for Bhikshus The practice 
IS recognized and commended in the IjOtus, chap yx.ii, which however is a later 
addition to the ongmal work 

“ I Clung, transl Takakusu, pp 163-4 somewhat abndged I Cbmg (pp 166-7) 
speaks of Matncheta as the prmcipal hymn wnter and does not identify him with 
Afivaghosha 
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I-Ching nlso tcll< u" of fho ceremonial bathing of images and 
profaoca his dcjicnptlon by Iho remark that tho moaning of 
the Tnitha Is so profound that it is a matter beyond tho com 
prehension of vulgar minds while the ablution of tho holy 
images Is practicable for all Though tho Great Teacher has 
entered Nirvana j-ot his image exists and wo should worship it 
\nth zeal os though m his presonco Those who constantly offer 
mcenso and flowers to It arc enabled to punf> their thoughts 
and those who perpetually bathe his imago nro enabled to over 
como tho sms that Involvo them In darkness* lie appears to 
contemplate chiefly tho veneration of images of SAWyamunl but 
figures of Bodhlsattvos wero also conspicuous foalnres in temples 
fts we know not only from archaeology but from tho biography 
of Hatton Chuang whoro it U said that womhippere used to 
throw flowers and silk scarves at tho imago of AvaloUla and 
draw augunca from tho way they fell 

Monoslonca f.cio libcrallj decorated with statues carvings 
and pictures* They often comprised eeveraJ courts and temples 
HsQon Chuang cays that a monastery in lingadba which ho 
calls Ti lO'Shi ka had four courts with three storeyed balls 
lofty terraces and a succession of open passages At tho head 
of tho road through tho middle gate wore three lomplcs with 
disks on tho roof and hung with small bells tho bases woro 
Burrounded by balustrades and doors inndows beams walls 
and stairs woro omnmonted with gilt work In robcf In the 
three tCTOplca woro largo images ropresonting tho Duddha Ttlrl 
and Avaloldta 

Tho great centres of Buddhist learning and monastio life 
raontionod by both piignms wore Valabhl or Balabhi in Gujarat 
and Nalanda, Tbo former was a distnot rather than a ainglo 
locality and contained 100 monasteries with 0000 monks of tho 
Sammitlya schooL Nalanda was in Mngadhn not far from Qa>TU 
Tho date of Its foundation Is unknown but a great temple 
(though apparently not the first) waa built about 485 a P ’ 

* 1 bv&T* tb* (oU«B biMi^ hi the Anken Pagods st M ruUkj ts itfll wubed 
irith » wcroifiosial raetobUiig tbU dcMrihed hj I-ChUtg. 

I43ila( Unel tBoiueterka oommonhr he4 « etatoe of UehtVilk u s 
(wdlui itiiy 

Bt the Giipt» kingi Ker**' Oepte BllidJtjs. Mach InfartntUoo ebotit 
tewmi lnS*U»ChMu4r»'VUj*lihQ»i» ■ iltJittrti ScJtoei ^ Imitan 
icyfc, H£l-U7 lUdeo Onumg {UJt truuL Be*h > HI) tlu» It w*i 
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Fa-Hsien mentions a village called Nala but without mdicatmg 
that it was a seat of learmng Hence it is probable that the 
Umversity was not then in existence or at least not celebrated 
Hsuan Chuang describes it as contammg six monasteries budt 
by vanous kings and surrounded by an enclosing wall m which 
there was only one gate I-Ching wiitmg later says that the 
estabhshment owned 200 villages and contamed eight halls with 
more than 3000 monks In the neighbourhood of the monastery 
were a hundred sacred spots, several marked by temples and 
topes It was a resort for Buddhists fiom all countries and an 
educational as web. as a rehgious centre I-Ching says that 
students spent two or three years there m learning and disputmg 
after which they went to the king’s court m search of a govern- 
ment appointment Successful merit was rewarded not only by 
rank but by grants of land Both pilgrims mention the names 
of several celebrities connected with Nalanda But the worthies 
of the seventh century did not attain to more than scholastic 
eminence The most important hterary figure of the age is 
S&.ntideva of whose life nothing is known His writings however 
prove that the Buddhism of this penod was not a corrupt 
superstition, but could inspire and nourish some of the most 
beautiful thoughts which the creed has produced 

bmlt 700 years before hia tune, that is, in the first century D o He dwells on the 
beauty of the buildings, ponds and flowers 


CHAPTER XXIV 

BEOADENCE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


Tei theme of this chapter is sad for it is the decadence degra- 
dation and ultnnAto disappearance of Bcddhlnm m India, The 
other great reli^ons offer no precise parallol to this phenomenon 
bot they also do not offer a parallel to the droomstanca of 
at the tune when it flounahed m its native land 
llohammcdankm htw been able to maintain itself in oomparativo 
isolation up to the present day Moalims and Chnsbans share 
the same cities rather than the same thonghta especially when 
(as often) they belong to different rac£» Enropean Christianity 
after a few centuries of existence had to contend with no nval 
approximately equal strength for the stmggle with Moham 
w^darusm was chiefly mfhtary end hardly concemed the merits 
of the faiths But Buddhism never had a similarly paramount 
and unchallenged poeitioru It never ottempted to extirpate its 
nvals It coexisted with a mass of popular superstitaon which 
it only gently reprobated and with a powvifnl hwediUiy priest- 
hood both Intonectnol and phant tenacioua of their own ideas 
yet ready to conntenance almost any other ideas as the 
pnee of rnling Neither Islam nor Christianity had such an 
adversary and both of them and even Judaism resemble 
Buddhlim In having won greater euooess outside their native 
landi th«.n in them Jerunalpm is not an altogether satisfactory 
speotocle to either Christiaiis or 

htm all this does not completely explain the disappearance 
of BnrlHhkm from Tndifl, Before attempting to assign reasons 
we shall do well to review some facts and dates relating to the 
penod of decadence If we t^e all India into consideration the 
penod is long but m many indeed in most districts the proooas 
of decay was rapid 

I^ the preceding chapter I have mentioned the aoconnta of 
Indian Buddhium which we owe to the Chinese traveUer* Htiian 
Chnang and I-Thmg The latter frankly deplores the decay of 


^ WritUs b«lca* lb* -nr 
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the faith which he had witnessed in his own hfe (^ e about 
660-700 A D ) but his travels in India were of relatively small 
extent and he gives less local mformation than previous pilgiims 
Hsuan Chuang describmg India in 629-645 A D is unwilhng to 
admit the decay but his truthful narrative lets it be seen It is 
only of Bengal and the present Umted Provinces that he can 
be said to give a favourable account, and the prosperity of 
Buddhism there was largely due to the personal influence of 
Harsha^ In central and southern India, he tells us of httle but 
deserted monasteries It is clear that Buddhism was dying out 
but it IS not so clear that it had ever been the real rehgion of 
this region In many parts it did not conquer the population 
but so to speak bmlt fortresses and left ganisons It is probable 
that the Buddhism of Andhra, Kahnga and the south was 
represented by httle more than such outposts They mcluded 
Amaravati, where portions of the rmns seem assignable to about 
160 A D , and Ajanta, where some of the cave pamtmgs are 
thought to be as late as the sixth centui'y But of neither site 
can we give any continuous history In southern India the 
introduction of Buddhism took place under the auspices of 
Asoka himself, though his mscnptions have as yet been found 
only m northern Mysore and not m the Tamil country The 
Tamil poems Mamraegalei and Silappadigaram, especially the 
former, represent it as prevalent and still preseivmg much of 
its ancient simphcity Even m later times when it had almost 
completely disappeared from southern India, occasional Buddhist 
temples were founded Rajaraja endowed one at Negapatam 
about 1000 AD In 1066 a monastery was erected at Belgami 
in Mysore and a Buddhist town named Kalavati is mentioned 
as existmg m that state m 1533^ But in spite of such survivals, 
even m the sixth century Buddhism could not compete in 
southern India with either Jamism or Hinduism and there are 
no traces of its existence in the Deccan after 1160 

For the Konkan, Maharashtra and Gujarat, Hsuan Chuang’s 
statistics are fairly satisfactory But in all this region the 
Sammitiya sect which apparently was nearer to Hinduism than 
the others was the most important In Ujjam Buddhism was 

^ Even at Kanauj, the scene of Harsha’s pious festivities, there were 100 Buddhist 
monastenes but 200 Deva temples 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscri'phons, p 203 
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almost extinct bat In man^ of tho tvcstom states it lingcrcfl on 
perhaps only in isolated tnonoalcric^ nntil tho twelfth centnrj 
Inscriptions found atKonhon (843 and 851 ad), Dnmbal (1005 
Aj) ) and in Mirnj (1110 ad) (oatjf> that grants were made to 
monastonea at these lato dates* Bat further north tho faith 
had to enduro tho violence of atrangors Sind was conquered 
by the Arabs in 712 Gujarat and tho surrounding country wero 
invaded by northern tribes and each invasions wore atwn 38 
mimical to tho prospontj of monasteries 

This is oven more true of tho Ponjab tho frontier provinces 
and Kashmir Tho older invaders snoh as the Yiloh-ehlh had 
been favourably disposed to Buddhism but thoso who came 
later such as tho Hons were predaccoos barbarians with bttio 
religion of any sort. In HsQan Chnangs time it wns only in 
Udyana that Buddhism coaid bo said to bo tho rohgion of tho 
people and tho torrent of Hobammedan invasion which swept 
contmaoufliy throagh these countries during tho middle ages 
OTorwholmcd oli oarhor religions and oven Hinduism had to 
yield InKAshmirBuddhismsoonbociunocorpuptQndaccordjng 
to the H&jaUranginl* tho monks began to marry as carl^ os 
tho sixth century King lAUtAditya (733-700) is credited with 
having built monastones as woU os temples to tho Sun but his 
successors wore Sivaites 

Bengal capocially western Bengal and Bihar was tho strong 
hold of decadent Buddhism though even hero hostile iniluonces 
were not absent. But about 730 ado pious Buddhist namod 
GopAla founded tho PAla dynasty and extended his power over 
ATngttdha The PAIas ruled for about 450 years and supphed 
a long and devout Ime of dofonders of the faith Bub to tho oast 
of their dominions lay tho pnndpalJly of Kanauj a state of 
varying mo and fortunes and from tho eighth century onwards 
a stronghold of Brahmamo looming 

The revolution in Hinduism which definitely defeated 
though it did not annihilate Buddhism Ib generally connooted 
with tho nameo of Kumlrijo Bhatfa (c. 750) and SaAkara 
(c 800) We know the dootrines of these teachers for many of 
their works have come down to us but whoa wo enquire what 
was tboir political importauco or tho scope and extent of tho 

> See the note by BUiler in Jem, Pell Ttxi Sot, 1600, p. lOS. 

BljAUn {[fnt m. 1,. 
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movement which they championed we are conscious (as so often) 
of the extraorflmary vagueness of Indian records even when 
the subject might appeal to rehgious and philosophic mmds^ 
Kuman]a is said to have been a Brahman of Bihar who abjured 
Budflhism for Hmdmsm and raged with the ardour of a proselyte 
against his ancient faith Tradition^ represents him as instigatmg 
TCing Suflhanvan to exterminate the Buddhists But nothmg is 
known of this king and he cannot have had the extensive empire 
with which he is credited 

Sankara was a Brahman of the south who in a short life 
found time to wiite numerous works, to wander over India, to 
found a monastic order and bmld four monasteries In doctrine 
and flisciphne he was more phant than Kumfi,nja and he 
assimilated many strong pomts of Buddhism Both these 
teachers are depicted as the successful heroes of pubhc disputa- 
tions m which the mterest at stake was considerable The 
vanqmshed had to become a disciple of the vanqmsher or to 
forfeit his hfe and, if he was the head of an mstitution, to 
surrender its property These accounts, though exaggerated, 
are probably a flond version of what occurred and we may 
suiiinse that the popular faith of the day was generally victonous 
^Vhat violence the nsmg tide of TTmdnism may have wiought, 
it IS hard to say There is no evidence of any general persecution 
of Buddhism m the sense m which one Christian sect persecuted 
another m Europe But at a rather later date we hear that 
Jains were persecuted and tortured by Saiva princes both in 
southern India and Gujarat, and if there were any detailed 
account, epigraphic or hteraiy, of such persecutions m the 
eighth and ninth centuries, there would be no reason for 
doubting it But no details are forthcoming Without resortmg 
to massacre, an anti-Buddhist king had m his power many 
effective methods of hostdity He might confiscate or transfer 
monastic property , or forbid his subjects to support monks Con- 
sidermg the state of Buddhism as represented by Hsuan Chuang 
and I-Chmg it is probable that such measures would suffice to 
ensure the triumph of the Brahmans m most parts of India 


1 See for the supposed persecution of Buddhism in India, J FT S 1896 nn 
87-92 and 107-111 J R A S 1898, pp 208-9 > ^ ^ PP 

* As contemed m the Sankara dig Tijaya ascribed to Madhava and the Saukara- 
vijaya ascnbed to Anandagin 
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After the epoch of SartVjira the history of InrUfin Bnddhism 
is confined to the PfLIa kingdom Elsewhere we hear only of 
isolated grants to monastorl^ and similar acts of piety often 
striking bnt hardly worthy of mention in comparison with the 
enormous number of Srahmanio inscriptions But in the F&la 
kingdom^ Bnddhism though corrupt was flounsbmg so far as 
the number of its adherents and royal favour were oonoemed 
Gopfila founded the monastery of Odontapun or Udandapura, 
which according to some anthoiitiee was In the town of Bihar 
DhtumapAla the second Wng of tiie dynasty (c 800 aj) ) bnilt 
on the north bank of the Ganges the even more celebrated 
Umversity of VIkramaifila* where many commentanee were 
oomposed. It was a centre not only of tantrio loaming but of 
logic and grammar and is interesting as showing the oonneotlon 
between Bengal and Ubet Tibetans studied there and Sanskrit 
books were translated mto Tibetan within its cloisters I)hanna< 
p&la IS sud to have reigned sixty four years and to have held 
hiB oourt at Patna which had bdlen into decay bnt now began 
to revive Aooordlng to T4raa&tha his suooessor Devap&la bnilt 
Somapuri conquered Orissa and waged war with tbe unbehevers 
who had become numerous no doubt as a result of tbe preaching 
of fiflrtkRra But as a rule tbe F&las though they favoured 
Buddhism did not actively discourage Hin dmgm They even 
gave grants to Hindu temples and their prime Tninintera were 
generally Brahmans who* used to erect non Buddhist images 
In Buddhist shrines Tbe dynasty continued through the 
okvonth century and in this period some information as to the 
condition of Indian Buddhiinn is afforded by the relations 
between Bengal and Tibet After the persecution of the tenth 
century Tibetan Buddhism was revived by the preaching of 
monks from Bengal MahlpAls then oooupiod the throne {c 978— 
1030) and during hia reign vanous leaimrf men accepted mvita- 

* Tlj>nith» In hia tventj'etghUt ud foUoirlng ciuptan glrea u aooooDt, 
onfortonaUly vary oonftaed, ^ Um ooodltiA of Bn<^<Ui{an ondar Um PAla djnwty 
Sm ilao B. E. Bukv ToWon Sltmatl ta Hradu Ocftitre, ehap. ttt , Ui whloh then 
Bxa muj InUraatlng atAtesraatj hot not anffldflDt ntemoea, 

* See Vld 7 »bhaian* a ittiutpal School of Jnixn Legtc^ p, 100, lac an aoeoent 

d thla TTu«a«tai 7 ’ whloh waa perhapa at tbe modani I bare fonnd 

BO aecoont ol what happuai to N • nd in thia period hot Tt ■'leTna to hare dla* 
appeared m a aeat ol 

Bea nruitha, ohap. ui. 
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tions to Tibet More celebrated is the mission of Atisa, a monk 
of the Vikramasila monastery, which took place about 1038 
That these two rmssions should have been mvited and despatched 
shows that m the eleventh century Bengal was a centre of 
Buddhist leammg Probably the numerous Sanskrit works 
preserved m Tibetan translations then existed m its monastenes 
But about the same time the power of the Pala dynasty, and 
with it the influence of Buddhism, were curtailed by the estab- 
hshment of the rival Sena dynasty in the eastern provinces 
StiU, under Ramapala, who reigned about 1100, the great 
teacher Abhayakara was an ornament of the Mahayana 
Taranatha^ says that he corrected the text of the scriptures and 
that m his time there were many Pandits and resident Bhikshus 
m the monastenes of Vikramasila, Bodh-Gaya and Odontapuri 

There is thus every restson to suppose that m the twelfth 
century Buddhism stiU flourished in Bihar, that its clergy 
numbered several thousands and its learning was held m 
esteem The blow which destroyed its power was struck hy 
a Mohammedan invasion m 1 193 In that year Ikhtiyar-ud-Din 
Muhamraad2, a general of Kutb-ud-Din, mvaded Bihar with a 
band of only two hundred men and with amazmg audacity 
seized the capital, which, consistmg chiefly of palaces and 
monasteries, collapsed without a blow The monks weie 
massacred to a man, and when the victors, who appear not to 
have understood what manner of place they had captured, 
asked the meaning of the hbranes which they saw, no one was 
found capable of rearlmg the books® It was m 1193 also that 
Benares was conquered by the Mohammedans I have found 
no record of the sack of the monastery at Samath but the rums 
are said to show traces of fire and other mdications that it was 
ovei whelmed by some sudden disaster 

The Mohammedans had no special animus against Buddhism 
They were iconoclasts who saw merit m the destruction of 
images and the slaughter of idolaters But whereas Hinduism 
was spread over the country. Buddhism was concentrated in 

, _ It 18 interesting to notice that even at this late period he speaks 

of Hinayanists in BengaL 

» Often called Muhammad Bakhtyar but Bakhtyar seems to have been really 
liiB father s name 

» Raverty, Tabat t Nasxn, p 662 “It was discovered that the whole of that 
fortress and oity was a college and m the Hindi tongue they call a college Bihar,” 
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tho great monaatonc# utid tvhen t!>c<o were destroyed there 
romflincd nothing outaido them capable of withstanding either 
the violence of tho Moslims or tho assimllatixo inSnenco of Iho 
Brahmans Honco Buddhism snfTored far raoro from theso 
Invasions than Hinduism hot stlU \cstigcs of It lingered long^ 
and oiiat oven now In Onssa Tiitinit ha says that tho immedialo 
Ttaralt of tho Moshm conquest was the dispersal of Iho sursnving 
teacbori and this may explain tho sporadic occurrcnco of lato 
Buddhist InserlptloriB In other parts of India Ho also tolls ns 
that a king named CongalarAja restored the rained Buddhist 
temples of Bengal about 1450 Elsowhcro* ho gives a not 
diseoura^g plctaro of Buddhism in tho Deccan Qujarat and 
RajputArm after the MosUm conquest of Magadha but adds 
that tho study of magic bccamo moro and more provalont In 
the hfe of Coltanya it is stated that when Iravelhng in southern 
India (about 1610 a o ) ho argued with Buddhists and confuted 
them apparently eomowUero la Arcot* Manuscripts preserved 
in Nepal lodieatc that as lato as tho fifteenth or sixteenth 
century Bengali copjdsta wrote out Buddhist works and there 
is ovldonco that Bodh*Qaya continued to bo aplnco of pilgnmogo 
In 16S5 it was visited by a Nopaleso named Abhaya BAjl who 
on his return erected In Patan a monasters Imitat^ from what 
he had soon in Bengal and in 1777 the Tashi Lama sent an 
ombasiy But such Instances prove litllo as to tho religion of 
tho surrounding Hindu population for at tho present day 
numerous BuflHhlst pilgrims especially Bormeso frequent the 
shrine Tho control of the temple passed into tho hands of tho 
Brahmans and lor the ordinary Bengali Buddha bocamo a 
member of India a numerous pantheon Pandit Harapraiad 
Sostn mentions a singular poem called Buddhacantra completed 
in 1711 and colobratinffan Incarnation of Bnddlia which appar 
ently oommenced In 101)0 and was to end In liio reappearnneo 
of the golden ago But tho being called Buddha is a form of 
Vlshpu and tho work Is oa strange a jumble of religion as it is 

> lUot o( Ui*m h»ve be« wll^eted ty r»i)dJt Hanpmul Si-tlri la Jovr At, 
Sat, B«v,*l ISas, MJL «id in bb Xhtanrf aj I rims Bwidkin \m BtmL 
Cakott*, 1697 

* <2up. n- oijim, I« tb« Plm*/>«n<lx» wbocB bs Bwotiou tha LmI Yadara 
Kiof (about lSU)t Tinnitba ajsaaka of Lb aoo. 

» CbH«iya-<arit-aoirita, cUap. th. tiaoaL by JadaaaUi Saritar p. 80. Thb 
blvjj *pti3r Taa writlca fca 1685 by KrWinadaa. Callanya died M 18JS, 
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of languages, being wntten in “ a cunous medley of bad Sanskrit, 
bad Hindi and bad Bihan ” 

It IS chiefly in Onssa that traces of Buddhism can still be 
foimd within the hmits of India proper The Saraks of Baramba, 
Tigaria and the adjoining parts of Cuttack describe themselves 
as Buddhists^ Their name is the modern equivalent of Sravaka 
and they apparently represent an ancient Buddhist commumty 
which has become a sectarian caste They have httle knowledge 
of their rehgion but meet once a year in the cave temples of 
Khandagm, to worship a deity called Buddhadeva or Caturbhuj a 
All their ceremomes commence with the formula Ahimsd parama 
dharma and they respect the temple of Pun, which is suspected 
of having a Buddhist ongm 

Nagendran§,th Vasu has pubhshed some mteresting details 
as to the smvival of Buddhist ideas m Onssa^ He traces the 
ongm of this hardy though degraded form of Mahayamsm to 
E,am§,i Pandit®, a tantnc Acfirya of Magadha who wiote a work 
called Sunya Pur&na which became popular Onssa was one of 
the regions which offered the longest resistance to Islam, for it 
did not succumb until 1668 A penod of Sivaism m the tenth 
and eleventh centimes is mdicated by the temples of Bhubanesvar 
and other monuments But m the twelfth and thirteenth 
centimes the reigmng dynasty were worshippers of Vishnu and 
built the great temples at Pun and Konarak, dedicated to 
Jagann§,tha and Surya-n§,r§,yana respectively We do not 
however hear that they persecuted Buddhism and there are 
reasons for thinking that Jagann§,tha is a form of the Buddha ^ 
and that the temple at Pun was ongmally a Buddhist site It 


^ Census of Ind%a, 1901 voL vi Bengal, pp 427-430 
* TheArchEologxcal Survey of May urabhanj [no date? 1911), vol i pp cv-ccbnu 
The part containing an account of Buddhiam m Onasa is also printed separately 
with the title Modem Buddhism, 1911 

^ *Qn Panit see Dmesh Chandra Sen, Hist Bengali Language and Lit 

pp 3^37, ^d also B K Sarkar, Folklore Element in Hindu CuUure, p 192, and 

fchnT.lT S ^ tenth century and 

to dd 

SarllfdTa”'^’?*^ ® the Mahabhfirata of the poet 

thTfo^nf n ^ incarnation of Buddha who in 

SdilTv P ^ The Imperial Gazetteer of 

aratarL the “ modem representations of Vishnu’s ten 

, nin h, or Buddhftvutara, is sometimes represented by Jagannfitha 
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IB Bald that it contain* a gigantic statuo of the Buddha boforo 
^hlch a 'vrall bos been built and also that tho imago of JagnnnAtha 
vbich IB littlo moro than a log of wood, ia really a caso enclos- 
ing a Buddhist icbc. King PratAparudra (f 1529) porBOcuted 
Buddhisni, which impbes that at this lato dato it* adberenta 
were sufficiently numerous to attract attention Either at the 
beginning of his reign or before It there flounabod a group of 
Six pooU of whom the pnndpal were AcyuUlnanda DRsa and 
Cftitanya D&sa* Their work* are nominally devoted to tho 
celebration of Kpshna t prslBca and form the chief Tcmacular 
acripturo of tho Valah^avaa in Orissa but In them Krishna or 
the highest form of tho deity hy whatevtsr name ho Is called 
ifl constantly identified with or tho Void that favourite 

term of Mahayanlst philosophy Passoges from them are also 
quoted stating that in the Kah ago tho follower* of the Buddha 
muBt disgulso thcraaolvcs that there are 3000 u^pto-buddblsts 
hidden in vanoos parts of Orissa, that Hari baa been incarnate 
in many Buddhas and that tho Buddha will appear again on 
earth Tho phrase I take refogo in tho Buddha in M&IA 
Adiiakti («> Dharma) and in tho 6angha is also quoted from 
these works and Caitanya Disa describe* five Tishnus, who are 
apparently identical with tho five Pby&ni Buddhas* 

TAran&tha states that tho last Idng of Onssa lilukunda 
Dova who was otcilhrown by the Mohammedans in ICC8 was 
a Buddhist and founded somo temples and monasloric* In tho 
seventeenth century there flourished a Buddhist poet named 
MahIdovadAsa* and (he Tibetan pilgrim Buddhagupla visited 
among other sites the old capital of Mayurabhan^a and saw a 
stupa there It Is claimed that the Inbo known as B&thuns or 
BAuns have always been crypto buddhists and have preserved 
their ancient customs They arc however no credit to their 
religion for ooo of their prmdpa! ceremonies la hook swinging* 

Tho doctnno of tho ^tbuxis is called MahimA Dharma and 
experienced an Interesting revival in 1876* A bUnd man named 
Bhima Bhoi had a virion of the Buddha who restored his sight 

‘ I (li* d«bM or Uta lotkorUj o( Nvondn Kith whOe tblDklas tbrjr 
a«7 be •ncuvwliAt too eerij Tbe tvo ulbm tuuoed vrole ih* dCor* R ••biti 
4ad Klismi* Urrij 

Im. eUxrl IL, eexU-cuilU, eemt 

* Aotbor oi A poem oaUed PtunugUi. 
te. eirfUL ud eexxiiL 


• eexuJr 0 
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and bade him preach the law He attracted some thousands of 
adherents and led a hand to Pun proclaiming that his mission 
was to bnng to hght the statue of Buddha concealed in the 
temple The Raja resisted the attempt and the followers of 
Bliima Bhoi were worsted m a sangmnary encounter Smce 
that time they have retired to the more remote districts of 
Onssa and are said to hold that the Buddha will appear again 
m a new incarnation They are also called Kumbhipatias and 
according to the last census of India (1911) are hostile to 
Brahmans and probably number about 25,000 

Traces of Buddhism also survive m the worship of a deity 
called Dharma-Rajfl or Dharma-Thakur which still prevails in 
western and southern BengaP Pnests of this worship are 
usually not Brahmans but of low caste, and Haraprasad thinks 
that the laity who follow it may number “several milhons ” 
Though Dhamia has come to be associated with the goddess 
of small-pox and is beheved even by his adorers to be a form 
of Vishnu or of Siva, yet Dhyana, or meditation, forms a part 
of his worship and the prayers and hterature of the sect retam 
some traces of his ongm Thus he is said to be highly honoured 
in Ceylon and receives the epithet Sunyamurti 

A coiiupt form of Buddhism stiU exists in NepaP This 
country when first heard of was m the hands of the Nevars 
who have preserved some traditions of a migration from the 
north and are akm to the Tibetans m race and language, though 
like many non-Aryan tribes they have endeavoured to invent 
for themselves a Hmdu pedigree Buddhism was introduced 
under Asoka As Indian influence was strong and commumca- 
tion with Tirhut and Bengal easy, it is probable that Buddhism 
m Nepal reflected the phases which it nndeiwent in Bengal 
A Nepalese inscription of the seventh century gives a list of 
shnnes of which seven are Sivaite, six Buddhist and four 
Vishnuite^ After that date it was more successful m main- 

1 See Harapraaad Sastn, I c He gives a cunous account of one of hia temples 
m Calcutta. See also B K Sarkar, FoKlore Ehment m Hxndu CvUure for the 
decaemnce of Buddhism m Bengal and its survival m degenerate forms 

j Hodgson, Essays on ihe lan^vages, hterature and. rdtgxon of Nepal 

aUTthd, 1874 For the rehgion of Nepal see also Wnght, Hxstory of Nepal, 1877 
V , J(^mal of Literary and Archaeological Research in Nepal, 1886, Rajen- 

^alal Mifra, Sanskrit Buddhist hterature of Nepal, and especially S I^vi, Le Ndpal, 
3 vols 1906-8 r j , r 

=> S L^vi m J 4 II 1904, p 225 He gives the date as 627 
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taimug itfiolf for it did not saficr from Molmmmcdan nttnckfl 
and was less exposed to the ossimilativo influence of Brahman 
ism That influence however though operating in a foreign 
country and on people not bred among Brahmanlo traditions 
was novortholcsa strong In 1324 the king of Tirhut being 
expelled thence by Mohammedans eoiicd the throne of Nepal 
and brought with him many learned Brahmans His djmasty 
was not permanent but later In the fourteenth century a 
subsequent ruler Ja 3 rasthiti organiicd society and religion in 
consultation with the Brahman imralgranta Tlio followers of 
the two religions wore arranged in porallel divisions a group 
of Buddhists classified according to occupation corresponding 
to each Hindu caste and appropriate rules and ceieraonies were 
prescribed for tho difleront sections The codo then established 
is still in force in essentials and Nopal being intellectually tho 
pupfl of India has continued to roceivo such now ideas as 
appeared in tho plains of Bengal When these ascended to tho 
mountam volleys tho> were adopted with free modification of 
old and now matcnal aliko by both Buddhists and Hindus, 
but os both seels were geographically Isolated eoch tended to 
resemble tho other more than either resembled normal Buddhism 
or Hinduism Naturally tho now ideas were mainl> Brahmanlo 
and Buddhism had no chanco of being fortified by an importa 
tion of oven moderately orthodox doctnno In tho fourteenth 
century arose tho community of wandering ascetics called 
Nftthas who wore reverenced by Hindus and Buddhists alike 
They rojoctod the obsorvanecs of both creeds but often com 
bmed their doctrines and though disavowed by tho Brahmans 
oxerciflod a oonsidoroblo Influonco among tho lower castes Some 
of the pccnlior deities of Nopal such ns MatsycndronilLth have 
attributes traceable to tlicso wandorors In 1700 Nepal was 
conquered by the Gurkhas This tribe scoras related to tho 
Tibetan stock as are tho Novara but it hod long been hlnduized 
and plMmod a Rajput ancestry Thus Gurkha has favoured 
and accelerated the hinduixlng of Nopnlcso Buddhism 

Since tho time of Hodgson tho worship of tho Adi Buddha 
or an onglnsl divine Buddha practically equivalent to God has 
been often described as ohaiuotorlstlo of Nopaleso religion and 
such a worship undoubtedly exists But recent accounts Indloalo 
that it is not promiTVrnt and also that it can hardly bo con 
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sidered a distinct type of monotheistic Buddhism The idea 
that the five Dhyam-Buddhas are emanations or manifestations 
of a single primordial Buddha-spint is a natural development of 
Mahayamst ideas, but no defimte statement of it earher than 
the Kalacakra hterature is forthcoming, though many earher 
works pomt towards it^ In modem Nepal the chief temple of 
the Adi-Buddha is on the hill of Svayambhu (the self -existent) 
near Katmandu According to a legend preserved m the 
Svayambhu Purana, a special divme mamfestation occurred m 
ancient times on an adjommg lake, a miraculous lotus arose on 
its surface, beanng an image, over which a Caitya was subse- 
quently erected The shnne is greatly venerated but this 
Adi-Buddha, or Svayambhfi, does not differ essentially from 
other miraculous images m India which are said not to consist 
of ordinary matter but to embody in some special way the 
nature of a deity The rehgion of Nepal is less remarkable for 
new developments of Buddhism than for the singular fusion of 
Buddhism with Hmdmsm which it presents and which helps 
us to understand what must have been the last phase in Bengal 

The Nepalese Brahmans tolerate Buddhism The NepMa- 
mahS-tmya says that to worship Buddha is to worship Siva, and 
the Svayambhu Purana returns the compliment by recom- 
mending the worship of Pa^upati^ The official itmeraiy of the 
Hmdu pilgiim mcludes Svayambhff, where he adores Buddha 
under that name More often the two religions adore the same 
image under different names what is Avalokita to the one is 
Mah&kala to the other DurgS, is explamed as bemg the mcama- 
tion of the Prajna-p&ramita and she is even identified with the 
Adi-Buddha The Nepalese pantheon like the Tibetan contains 
three elements, often united m modem legends firstly abongmal 
deities, such as Nagas and other nature spirits secondly 
definitely Buddhist deities or Bodhisattvas of whom Manjui^ri 
receives the most honour thirdly Hindu deities such as Gane^a 
and Kpishna The popular deity Matsyendranath appears to 
combme all three elements m his own person 

Modem accoimts of Nepal leave the impression that even 

* The dootnne of the Adi-Buddha is fully stated in the metnoal version of the 
K&rantja vyGha which appears to be a later paraphrase of the prose edition See 
Wintermtz, Oesch Ind Lit n i 238 

* Compare the fusion of Sivaism and Buddhism m Java 
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corrupt Buddhism Is In a bad waj yet tho number of religious 
establishments is considerable Cohbacy is not obsorred by 
their inmates vho are called banras (bandyns) On ontenng 
tho order tho norico takes tho ancient vows but after four days 
he returns to his tutor, confesses that they ore too hard for him 
and IS absolved from hii obligations Tho dosses known os 
Bhikshus and Gubhftjjus ofildato os priests tho latter being 
tho higher order Tho prindpol ceremony is tho offering of 
melted butter Tho more learned Ouhb&rjus receive tho titlo of 
Vajr&cAryn^ and have tho solo right of ofBdating at marriages 
and funerals 

There is httlo learning Tho oldest scriptures in uso are tho 
so-called nino Dharmos* Hodgson desenbea these works as 
much venerated and Kajcndralal Mitra has analysed them but 
Sylvaln heard httlo of them m 1808 though ho mentions 
tho redtation of tho Prajflft pAmmitA Tho Svayarabhfl PurApa 
IS an account of tho manifestation of tho Adi Buddha written 
in the stylo of thoso portions of the Bmhmanio Purdnos which 
treat of tho gloncs of somo sacred place In its present form it 
con hardly bo earlier than tho sixteenth century a d Tho 
KopAla-mihAtmya is a similar work which though of Brolimanio 
origin, puts Buddha Vishiio and Siva on tho same footing and 
identifies tho first with Krishna Tho VAgvatl mAbAtmyn* on 
tho other bond is strictly Sivaito and ignores Buddha s doims 
to worship The VAmAAvoli or Cbroniole of Kopui] wntten in 
the Qnrkha language (Parbatiya) is also largely occupied with 
an account of sac^ sites and buildings and exists in two 
versions one Buddhist the other Brabmonlcal 

But let ns return to the decadence of Buddhism in India 
It is plain that persecution was not its main oauso nor oven 
very important among tho accessory causes Tho available 
records contain dearer statemonts about tho porsecution of 
Jainism than of Bnddhism but no doubt tho latter come in for 
some rough handling though not enough to annihilato a 
vigorous sect. Great numbers of monastenoe in tho north wero 
demolished by tho Huns and a similar catastrophe brought 

* Or brwMh wUeb to Itaelf ihora wh*i a ntillej 

BoddUu baa 

Be* aboTo ebap. xx. for aooe aeootml of tbeae kOiLb. 

* Dedkated to tbo aaertd rirer VAfrmtl or BagmatL 
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about the collapse of the Church m Bihar But this last incident 
cannot be called rehgious persecution, for Muhammad did not 
even know what he was destroying Buddhism did not arouse 
more animosity than other Indian rehgions the significant 
feature is that when its temples and monasteries were demohshed 
it did not hve on m the hearts of tho people, as did Hindmsm 
with all its faults 

The relation between the laitj’’ and the Church in Buddhism 
IS curious and has had senous consequences for both good and 
evil The layman “takes refuge” in the Buddha, Ins law and 
his church but does not swear exclusive allegiance to follow 
supplementaiy observances is not treasonable, provided they 
are not in themselves objectionable The Buddha prescribed 
no ceremomes for births, deaths and mamages and apparently 
expected the laity to continue m the observance of such ntes 
as were m use To-day m China and Japan the good layman 
18 httle more than one who pays more attention to Buddhism 
than to other faiths This charitable phancy had much to do 
with the victories of Buddhism in the Far East, where it had 
to struggle against strong prejudices and could hardly have 
made its way if it had been intolerant of local deities But in 
India we see the disadvantages of the omission to make the 
laity members of a special corporation and the suivival of the 
Jams, who do form such a corporation, is a clear object lesson 
Social life in India tends to combme men m castes or m com- 
munities which if not castes in the techmcal sense have much 
the same character Such commumties have great vitahty so 
long as they mamtain their pecuhar usages, but when they 
cease to do so they soon disintegrate and are reabsorbed 
Buddhism from the first never took the form of a corporation 
The special commumty which it instituted was the sangha or 
body of monks Otherwise, it aimed not at founding a sect but 
at including all the world as lay behevers on easy terms Tlus 
prmciple worked well so long as the faith was m the ascendent 
but its effect was disastrous when decline began The hne 
(hiding Buddhist laymen from ordmary Hmdus became less 
and less marked distinctive teachmg was found only in the 
monasteries these became poorly recruited and as they were 
gradually deserted or destroyed by Mohammedans the religion 
of the Buddha disappeared from his native land 
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Even In !hc Tnon\*trnf^ lh»* clorlnne inopM bore n clo^r 
re«emblonco to Hinrlnlim than (o llio prracMnp of ColJima ftn<l 
it this «b«^ncr of the prot^'^tAnt epint (his pi tint n(inplnbili(y 
to the Icicxs of nf'h npr wlurh rausott Indian Hiiddhl'm to Inv 
itfl ^ndl^^d^nl^(^ nml fi pirate cal ('’nro In Fom" [oribti s ||s 
diMppcarancr ond abrnrption wrrr prrcc<!rd |i\ a mon^trotis 
phase knottTia Tnnln mor^Utism Inw'hichlhrwonlcIfmMits 
of thov' >ihteh wonld hftvp \rcrn mo^i irpnldvo 

to OotAmn made nn tmnnlon! ollinncr tnlh hl« cliairli 

I treat of Tanlrrmi and In another chaplrr Tho 

onpmal mraninp of Tnntm as applied to htemrr compo itjons 
Is a aimphfird manual' Thus wr hear of XT^hnnlto Tonlns and 
In tins «?n«c (hero Is a fra! similnntr lK*t«Trn Ituddhist and 
tnntnc (cichlnp for l»o(h wt n idr Itmhmanic tradition as 
needle** Ir compheatM nml I>otb pmfe s to pmch n simple and 
practical nwd to Fihnlion lliii In lllndoi m and lludd)n«Tn 
alike puch words as Tanlm and lantnc ae^julro a sp^ia) lu-nso 
and impl\ (Im worship <if (he distne riyrps in a female form 
called b) mins names (nich as Kill In the former Tara in iho 
latter Tills worship which in my opinion phoiiM lie calM 
^kli«m rather than Tantn m romhine* manv rlemcnia 
ancient Mvapr superstitions as will as inpenions but faneilnl 
rpoculotion but its orvnee Is olwa>w maple It attempts to 
attain bj mapical or Mcramcntnl formula nnil acts not onl\ 
prospcnl) and power hat Mlvnllon nlnona and union with 
the supreme spint Some of Its sects pnicll*o Fccrrl immnml 
rites It Is sad (o confc'.s (hot dep^nemlo Iluddhism did not 
remain uncomipted li\ such nbn*^s 

It is alwaj's a dilTicuU and speculative ta k to trace the rnrh 
stages of new movements In Indian n*|jpion hut it is clear that 
by tlio eighth century and perhaps rnrher the lluddhi m of Hihar 
and Bengal Imd fallen a pny to this Influence Apparent^ Iho 
public ntual in the \ IhAros rrmnitir<] uuchangerl and the usual 
language about nintfna and dunyafd was not discarde<| but it 

* n*rlljf sny TtipWblrt Tanlnv t»T» timi t**t int In Toropf IWotlalU 
SthhUA tor « folWU(n of itraelt <»!» p«t4iiH4'd in J/aMm lft03) 

sod IV U Vall^ Coanla fiondJA tm £l*4 f iSmS/n* * U l'utc*tnmSi 
IWfl. 

TTlillo tlU* book wLi tirMgb the pr«« 1 iredT*! the TtWin Twitr* 
wDmJ ShrVbakrmumbh r* (AvaVna Tenlrfo T it«, rot ni) with iotrodGclkn 
by A. AriJoa, bat hart oot bom aU« to puk dw oT It 
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was taught that those who followed a eertam oui'iiculum could 
obtain salvation by magical methods To enter this cuinculum 
it was necessaiy to have a qualified teacher and to receive from 
him initiation or baptism (abhisheka) Of the subsequent ntes 
the most important is to evoke one of the many Buddhas or 
Bofihigattvas recognized by the Mahayana and identify oneself 
with himi He who wishes to do this is often called a sS/dhaka 
or magician but his achievements, hke many Indian miracles, 
are due to self-hypnotization He is directed to repair to a 
lonely place and offer worship there with flowers and prayers 
To this ofiSce succeed prolonged exercises m meditation which do 
not depart much from the ancient canon smce they mclude the 
four BrahmlL-vihfi-ras Their object is to suppress thought and 
leave the mmd empty Then the sS.dhaka fills this void with 
the image of some Bodhisattva, for instance Avalokita This 
he does by uttermg mystic syllables called bija or seed, because 
they are supposed to germinate and grow mto the figures which 
he wishes to produce In this way he imagmes that he sees the 
emblems of the Borlbisattva sprmg up round him one by one 
and finally he himself assumes the shape of Avalokita and becomes 
one with him Somethmg similar still exists in Tibet where 
every Lama chooses a tutelary deity or Yi-dam whom he 
summons m visible foxm after meditation and fasting^ Though 
this procedure when set forth methodically m a mediseval manual 
seems an absurd travesty of Buddhism, yet it has huks with the 
early faith It is ailmitted in the Pitakas that eertam foims of 
meditation^ lead to union with Brahm&, and it is no great change 
to make them lead to union with other supernatural bemgs 
Still we are not here breathing the atmosphere of the Pitakas. 
The object is not to share Brahma’s heaven but to become 
temporarily identified with a deity, and this is not a byway of 
rehgion but the high road 

But there is a further stage of degradation I have already 
mentioned that various Bodhisattvas are represented as accom- 
pamed by a female deity, particularly Avalokita by Tara The 

See Fouoher, Tconographie houddhxqw, pp 8 ff De la Vallde Poussin, Boud- 
dhxime, Eludei et Matdnaux, pp 213 ff For Japanese tantnc ceremonies see the 
Si Do In-Dzon m the Annales du Mwie Owmet, voL viu 

* In ancient Egypt also the TCher heb or magician pnest claimed the power of 
becoming various gods See Budge, Oatns, n 170 and "Wiedemann, Magic %m alten 
Aegypten, 13 5 

® The BrahmS viharas E g Dig Nit tttt 
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mythological and motaphysloal IdcM which have grown up 
round Siva and I>arg& alM attached thomsolvos to IhcKO couples 
The Baddha or Bodhisattva is rcprcscnlod as enjoying nirvana 
because be is united to his spouse and to tbo three bodies 
already enumerated is added a fourth the body of porfoct bliss' 
Sometimes this idea merely leads to further dovelopmonts of 
the practices described above Thus the dovotco may imagino 
that he enters into T&r& as an embryo and Is bom of her as a 
Buddha* More often the argument is that since the bliss of 
the Buddha consists in umon with TAr& nirvana can bo obtained 
by sexual union here, and wo find many of the tantno wizards 
represented as accompanied by female compamons The adopt 
shoold avoid all action but ho is beyond go^ and evil and tho 
Hungorous doctrine that ho can do evil with impunity which 
tho more respectable sects repudiate is expressly taught Tho 
sage 18 not defiled by passion but conquers passion by passion 
he should commit every Infamy ho should rob he and kill 
Buddhas* These crazy precepts are probably httlo more than 
a speculative apphcation to tho moral sphere of tbo dootnno 
that all things aro non-existent and benco equivalent But 
though tantnsts did not go about robbing and mnrdonng so 
freely as their principles allowed there is some evidence that 
In the period of dccadonco tho morality of tbo Bhilcshus hod 
fallen mto great discredit Thus in tho allegorical Vlshnuite 
drama called Prabodhacandrodaya and wntten at Kalanjor near 
the end of tho eleventh century Buddhists and Jains are repre 
sented as succumbing to tbo temptations of inebriety and 
voluptuousness 

It is necessary to mention this phase of decadence but no 
good pnrpose would bo served by dwelling further on the 
absurd and often di^ustlng prescriptiona of suob works as tho 
TathAgato-guhyaka. If the European reader is inclined to 
oonHmmi unreservedly a religion which oven in decrepitude 
oonld find place for such monstrosities he should remember 
that the aberrations of Indian religion are doe not to its 

I or 

* ^ ^ ValUo PiXmIu, ti Uai&tamx p. 16S. 

• B« tdlt«d by BwndiTL Part n. pp. Z9 tL aycrtaOy p. 41 

Paraarabarn am Uxyam VaktaTyam nltyais 

•arrabnd/UiltpAM ghitayei. See ako TalblgaU-fabyaka to Ea|eDdralal Uilna 
asaainl LiUjmivt in Ntpal, pp. 161-»4. 
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inherent depravity, but to its umversabty In Europe those 
who foUow disreputable occupations rarely suppose that they 
have anything to do with the Church In India, robbers, 
murderers, gamblers, prostitutes, and mamacs aU have their 
appropriate gods, and had the Marquis de Sade been a Hindu 
he would probably have founded a new tantnc sect But 
though the details of Saktism are an unprofitable study, it is 
of some importance to ascertain when it first invaded Buddlnsm 
and to what extent it superseded older ideas 

Some critics^ seem to imply for their statements are not 
very exphcit that Saktism formed part if not of the teaching 
of the Buddha, at least of the medley of behefs held by his 
disciples But I see no proof that Saktist behefs that is to 
say erotic mysticism founded on the worship of goddesses 
were prevalent in Magadha or Kosala before the Christian era 
Although Sm, the goddess of luck, is mentioned in the Pitakas, 
the popular deities whom they bring on the scene are almost 
exclusively masculine 2 And though in the older Brahmamc 
books there are passages which might easily become tantnc, 
yet the transition is not made and the important truths of 
rehgion are kept distmct from imclean ntes and thoughts The 
Byihad-aranyaka contams a chapter which hardly admits of 
translation but the object of the practices mculcated is simply 
to ensure the birth of a son The same work (not without 
analogies m the ecstatic utterances of Christian samts) boldly 
compares umon with the Atman to the bhss of one who is 
embraced by a beloved wife, but this is a mere illustration and 
there is no hint of the doctnne that the goal of the rehgious 
hfe IS obtamable by 'inaitlmna Still such passages, though 
innocent in themselves, make it easy to see how degrading 
superstitions found an easy entrance into the noblest edifices 
of Indian thought and possibly some heresies condemned m the 
Kathavatthu^ indicate that even at this early date the Buddhist 
Church was contaminated by erotic fancies But, if so, there is 
no evidence that such malpractices were widespread The 


^ For instance Do la Vallde Poussin in his 
1896 In hiB later work, Bmddhtsme, OpmwTis 
modifies hia earher views 

^ See Dig Nik xx and xxvtt 
* Kathav xjlui 1 and 2 


Bouddhtsvie, Etudes et Matdnaus., 
8ur rhtslotre de la dogmaliqx^c, he 
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appendices to Iho Lotus* show that Iho worslup of a man} 
named goddess Invoked os a defender of (be faith was beginning 
(o be a recognized fealnro of BuddJnsm But Iho} contnin no 
indications of left handed Tantnsm and the beat proof that it 
did not become proraient unfit much later ia otTorded b^ (ho 
narratives of the three Chinese pilgrims who all desenbe the 
condition of rchgion m India and notice anjihing which the} 
thought singular or reprehensible Fa Ilsien does not mention 
the worship of an} female deit}* nor docs (ho Life of Vosu 
bandhu bat Asanga appears to alladc to Sdktlsm In one passage* 
Hsllan Chuang mentions Images of TAri but without hinting 
at tantric ntual nor docs Inciting allade to it nor does tho 
evidence of art and inscriptions attest its exblencc It may 
ha\o been known as a forrn of popular superstition and e\cn 
have been practised by individu^ Bhlkshus but the silence of 
I-Chlng makes U Improbable that It was then countenanced in 
tho whools of Magodha He complains* of those who neglect 
tho \nnaya and devote their whole attention to the doctnno 
of nothingness but ho sa}ni not a word about (antno abuses* 

The change probabl} occurred in the next half centurj* for 
Fadma-Sarabhava tho founder of Lamaism who Is said to ha\e 
resided in Gaya and Jsalanda and to have arrived in Tibet in 
747 AJ) Is represented by tradition os a tantric wizard and 
about tho same time tmaslations of Tontros begin to appear in 
Chinese The translations of tho sixth and so\onth ccnlunes 
including those of I-Ching comprise a considerable though not 
preponderant number of DhAnipb After tlio BO\*cnth century 

* TbcM ApptDdkei art UUr stUiUocu to Ui« odiiiiuJ tcit but iLer vyto imtj 

lited iato Oiln i fA fl !o (b« third Aoook llw oUnt SAiukrlC M3S. trom 

JapAn U the Tl}AjA-dlilrAnI uid tberv U A f;odU«M wilh a jubf 

Btrt the DhirAjjt U »ot filkUiL. teit to Aort. Oxoo. Arymo awW. 

* IT* fpcAki et KvAo-Ahlb yla bat tbb b probAUy th« mAle AtaIoUia. 

MAhijAaA-tQtrtUnkirA, n. 4a Of conrw ti>«n bsaj bo saoj other Alleiloai 

lo yH ao*dlt«d vork* of Aunf* bat It b ooUctAble tlut thb AUcakn to auUkiu 
h ocly nu de In posting And U not racmcctod with tlw* c«.(rKo of hb K^Achbig 

* TniHl. TAkAkoto, p. 01 

* T&noithA, chAp, xxn amni Abo to aaa^q a Utn origin to the TAntru thoogh 
hli rtmAiks AT* twlUier fJcAr nor eoaibtcnt with whAt he aaji in othtr 

U* b doohUcw right to ufg sUnx Uut tAnlrio rite* *«e prwlbcd tompUUoosJy 
brforo they »ero recognked openly 

IlU Abooi thb tlm* too thAt vabcArof TADlrism In lUndalim, InthadruiA 
aUbU And MkdharA (e. 730 a. 0.) tho berolM U kkloAppnl Aod b Abo«t (o ba 
uerifleed to ih* goditM CukU when sba b mcnad. 
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these became very numerous and several Tantras were also 
translated^ The inference seems to be that early m the eighth 
centuiy Indian Budrlhists officially recognized Tantnsm 

Tantnc Buddhism was due to the mixture of Mahayamst 
teaching with abongmal superstitions absorbed through the 
medium of Hindmsm, though m some cases there may have 
been direct contact and mutual mfluence between Mahayamsm 
and abongmal behefs But as a rule what happened was that 
abongmal deities were identified with Hindu deities and Bud- 
dhism had not sufficient independence to keep its own pantheon 
distmct, so that Vairocana and received most of the 
attnbutes, brahmamc or barbarous, given to Siva or K&h The 
worship of the goddesses^ descnbed m their hmdinzed form as 
Durgfi, Kflli, etc , though foimd m most parts of India was 
specially prevalent m the sub-hunalayan distncts both east and 
west Now Padina-Sambhava was a native of Udyana or Swat 
and T&ran§,tha represents the chief Tantnsts^ as coming from 
there or visitmg it Hsuan Chuang^ tells us that the inhabitants 
were devout Mahayamsts but specially expert m magic and 
exorcism He also descnbes no less than four sacred places m 
it where the Buddha m previous births gave his flesh, blood or 
bones for the good of others Have we here m a Buddhist foim 
some ancient legend of dismemberment like that told of Sati 
in Assam ^ Of Kashmir he says that its rehgion was a mixture 
of Buddhism with other behefs* These are precisely the con- 
ditions most favourable to the growth of Tantnsm and though 


^ See the latter part of Appendix n m Nanjio’s Catalogue 
Eg Lalitavajra, LU&vajra, BuddhaiS,nti, Ratnavajra T&ran&tha also (tr 
c e ner, p 264) speaks of Tantras “Welche aus Udyana gebracht und me in 
en gewesen smd It is also noticeable, as Qrunwedel has pomted out, that 
many o t e siddhas or sorcerers bear names which have no meaning m Aiyan 
P®’’ Na-ro pa, Lm pa, etc A cunous late tradition repfesents 
baktism as coming from China See a quotation from the Mahacinatantra m the 
CEO og urvey of Mayurabhanj, p xiv Either China is here nsed loosely for 
some conntiy north of the Himalayas or the story is pure fancy, for with rare 
exceptions (foynstance the Lamaism of the Yuan dynasty) the Chmese seem to 
Saktist works or even to have expurgated them, e g the Tathfigata- 

and-^ Udyana and Kashmir will be found m Watters, chapters vn 

* Traces of Buddhism still exist, for according to Buhler the Nilamata Purdna 
ordera the image of Buddha to be worshipped on Vaisakha 16 to the aocompam 
ment of recitations by Buddhist ascetics 
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tho balk of tho population nro now Moharamcdans witohcrnft 
ond sorcery are still rampant Among tho Hindu Koshmtns* 
the most prevalent rchgion has always been tho worship of 
6iva especially in tho form ropresentmg him os half male half 
female This cult Is not far from SAktlsm and many allusions* 
in the R&jataranginl indicate that loft hand worship was known, 
though tho author satirizes it os a corruption He also sovoral 
times mentions* M&tn-cakras that is circles sacred to tho 
Mothers or Lantrio goddesses In Nepal and Tibet tantno 
Buddhlum Is fully developed but these countries have received 
so much from India that they exhibit not a pomllol growth 
but late Indian Tantriam os imported rcxul^ mode from Bengal 
It is bore that wo como nearest to tho origins of Tantrum for 
though the same beliefs may have flourished in Udyilna and 
Kashmir they did not spread much in the Panjab or Hindustan 
where their progress was hindered at first by a healthy and 
vigorous Hinduism and subsequently by Mohammedan in 
rasions But from 700 to 1107 a d Bengal was remoto alike 
from the mam currents of Indian rebgton and from foreign 
raids httio Aryan thought or learning leavened the local 
superstitions which weiv Infecting and stifling decadent Bud 
dhism Hsiian Cbuang informs us that Bhaskaravarma Ung of 
KAruArUps^ attended the ffites celebrated by Ilarsha in 044 a d 
and inscriptions found at Tozpur indicate that kings with Hmdu 
names reined in Assam about 800 a d This is agreeable to tho 
snppoaition that an amalgamation of Sivaism and abonginal 
religion may have boon in formation about 700 aJ} and have 
influenced Buddhism 

In Bihar from tho eighth century onwards tho influence of 
Tontrism was powerful and disastrous The boat information 
about this epoch is still to be found in Tiranktha in spite of 
his defects 

He makes the interesting statement that in the reign of 
Gopkla who was a Buddhist although bis miniatore were not 
(730-740 a d ) the Buddhists wished their religious buildings to 

* For Doticn of K rcUgion pro 8 tola ■ traaiUtloo of the RAJtUm^! 

»nd BaUer Toitr »» Btani 0 / SaalnS ata uxnptt J Bomb. AB 1877 
n, 11-13, m. TT^tSO 290 
L in. 330, 348 I m. 99 r 50. 

Abo oalkd Komin. 
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be kept separate from Hindu temples but that, m spite of 
protests, life-sized images of Hindu deities were erected m 
them^ The ntual too was afiected, for we hear several times of 
burnt offermgs^ and how Bodhibhadra, one of the later pro- 
fessors of Vikramasila, was learned m the mystic lore of both 
Buddhists and Brahmans. Nalanda and the other viharas 
continued to be seats of learmng and not merely monasteries, 
and for some time there was a regular succession of teachers 
Taran§,tha gives us to understand that there were many students 
and authors but that sorceiy occupied an increasmgly important 
position Of most teachers we are told that they saw some 
deity, such as Avalokita or Tara The deity was summoned by 
the ntes already described ^ and the object of the performer was 
to obtain magical powers or siddhi The successful sorcerer was 
known as siddha, and we hear of 84 mahfisiddhas, stdl celebrated 
in Tibet, who extend from Rahulabhadra Nfi-garjuna to the 
thirteenth centuiy Many of them bear names which appear 
not to be Indian 

The topics treated of m the Tantras are divided mto TCny^ 
(ntual), Carya (apparently corresponding to Vinaya), Yoga, and 
Anuttara-yoga Sometimes the first three are contrasted with 
the fourth and sometimes the fiirst two are descnbed as lower, 
the third and fourth as higher But the Anuttara-yoga is always 
considered the highest and most mystenous^ Taran&tha says^ 
that the Tantras began to appear simultaneously with the 
Mahayana sfitras but adds that the Anuttara-yoga tantras 
appeared gradually® He also observes that the Icarya Ananda- 
garbha’ did much to spread them m Magadha It is not until 


^ Similarly statues of Mah&devi are found in Jam temples now, tern Gujarat 

® Tina very unbuddiust practice seems to have penetrated even to Japan 
Burnt oSermf^s form part of the ntual m the temple of Nanta 

* Sec for instance the account of how Kamalarakshita summoned Ynman 

* So too the Sarphitns of the Vaishnavas and the Agamas of the Saivas are 
said to consist of four quarters teaching Jnfina, Yoga, Knya and Carya respectively 
See Schrader, Introd to Pancaratra, p 22 Sometimes 6ve classes of Tantras are 
enumerated which are perhaps all subdivisions of the Anuttara yoga, namely 
Guhyasamdja, Mayajala, Buddhasammayoga, Candraguhyatilaka, Manju^rikrodlia 
See Tfirandtha (Schicfner), p 221 

® Chap xnm But this scorns hardly consistent with his other statements 

* The Lamas in Tibet have a similar theory of progressive tantnc revelation 
See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp 60, 67 

’ In the reign of Mahipdla, 978-1030 a d 
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a laic ponod of the P&la dynasty that he mentions the KAlacakra 
which 18 the moat extravagant form of Buddhist Tantnsm 

This accords with other atatemonts to the offoct that tho 
KUacakra tantra was mtroducod in 0G5 a.i) from Sambhala 
a mystonoua country in Centra! Asia This system is said to 
be "^hnuite rather than Slvoito It specially patronizes the 
colt of the mystio Buddhas such os Kdlaoakra and Heruka all 
of whom appear to bo regarded os forms of Adi Buddha or tho 
primordial Buddha essence Tho Siddha named Pito is also 
described as the author of this dootrino' which had less import- 
ance m India than m Hbot, 

On the other hand T&ranAtha gives ns tho names of several 
doctors of the Vinaya who floorished under the PAla dynasty 
Even as late as the reign of RAmapAIa (? lOSO-1120) we hear 
that the Hinayaniats wero numerous In tho reign of Dhorma 
pAla (c 800 Aj) ) some of them broko up tho groat silver Imago 
of Hcmka at Bodh-Gaya and burnt tho books of Mantras* 
These instances show that tho older Buddhism was not entirely 
overwhelmed by Tantnsm* tboogb perhaps it was kept ahvo 
more by pflgnms than by local sentiment. Thus the Chinese 
inscriptions of Bodh-G^ya though they speak at length of tho 
three bodies of Buddha show no signs of Tontnsm It would 
appear that the worship celebrated in tho holy places of Mogadha 
preserved a respectable ndo until tho end In the same way 
although Tontnsm is strong in tho htoratur© of tho Lamas 
none of the many descnptionB of Tibot indicate that there is 
anything scandalous in tho oxtomols of religion Probably in 
Tibet Nepal and mcdisaval Jlagadha alike the existonoo of 
disgraceful tantrio hterature does not mdicate such widespread 
depravity as might be supposed But of its putrefying influence 
in couupting the minds of those who ought to have preserved 

^ Tlnoitbc, p. ns. Foe tliB vbol* mo Qrfiawdel. Ja 

pp. 4I-S ud my ehApten od I3b*t Wot 

* ScUefoet (tnnd. TlrEoith*. p. Ml) de«irn>« tlM« 8HlTmkM or Hhi*ywii»tj 
M TM Teloba QriraJai kw ili.v wuen.” They Apparently 

^ Mine AA the BAlndhATn-jriTAkAA ofien mendoned by TinnlthA. An they 
HlnAyAoktA Irom Sindh wb*re the SAmmlOym echool taj prermlentf See a1k> Png 
SAm Jon ZAOfc pp dll lU And IS* where SAimt itfA I>aa erplAiia SendhA-pA 

AA A bTAbiti Wl 

T, *t«7 (TlfABlthA, p fOC) In which a Boddhht At Em nlxaea on 

wQgioai grtrandi to tAke pert hi the eWAtion ol a d«m 3 n emu aIao to hint At 

A k 1 ol nugle 
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the pure faith there can be no doubt More than any other foini 
of mixed behef it obhterated essential differences, for Buddhist 
Tantnsm and Sivaite Tantnsm are merely two vaneties of 
Tantnsm 

What IS happening at Bodh-Gaya at present^ illustrates how 
Buddhism disappeared from India The abbot of a neighbounng 
Sivaite monastery who claims the temple and grounds does not 
wish, as a Mohammedan might, to destroy the building or even 
to efface Buddhist emblems He wishes to supervise the whole 
estabhshment aud the visits of pilgums, as well as to place on 
the images of Buddha Hindu sectarian marks and other orna- 
ments Hmdu pilgrims are still taken by their gmdes to venerate 
the Bodhi tree and, but for the presence of foreign pilgums, no 
casual observer would suppose the spot to be anything but a 
Hindu temple of unusual construction The same process went 
a step further in many shnnes which had not the same celebnty 
and effaced all traces and memoiy of Buddhism 

At the present day the Buddha is recognized by the Brahmans 
as an mcamation of Vishnu^, though the recogmtion is often 
qualified by the statement that Vishnu assumed this form m 
order to mislead the wicked who threatened to become too 
powerful if they knew the true method of attaining superhuman 
powers But he is rarely worshipped in proprid persond^ As a 
rule Buddhist images and emblems are ascnbed to Vishnu or 
Siva, according to sectarian preferences, but m spite of fusion 
some Imgenng sense of ongmal animosity prevents Gotama 
from receivmg even such respect as is accorded to mcamations 
hke Para^urS-ma At Bodh-Gaya I have been told that Hindu 
pilgums are taken by their guides to venerate the Bodhi-tiee 
but not the images of Buddha 

Yet m reviewing the disappearance of Buddhism from India 
we must remember that it was absorbed not expelled The 
result of the mixture is justly called Hinduism, yet both in 

^ Thia passage was written about 1910 In the ounous temple at Gaya called 
Bishnupad the chief object of veneration is a foot-hke mark Such impressions are 
venerated m many parts of the world as Buddha s feet and it seems probable, 
considering the locality, that this footprint was attributed to Buddha before it 
was transferred to Vishnu 

* There are no very early references to this Avatfira Tt is mentioned m some 
of the Puranas (e.j 7 Bhfi.gavata and Agni) and by Kshemendra 

® But see the instances quoted above from Kashmir and NepaL 
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asagefl and beliefs it bos taken over maoh that is Buddhist and 
without Buddhism it would never have assumed its present 
shape To Buddhist mfluenoo are duo for instanoe tho rejection 
by most sects of animal saenfioes the doctrine of the sanctity 
of animal life monastio institutions and the ooolesiastic^ 
discipline found in the Dravidian regions Wo may trace tho 
same mfluonoe with more or lees certainty in tho philosophy of 
Sartkftra and outside tho purely religious sphere in the develop- 
ment of Indian logic These and similar points are dealt with 
m more detail m other parts of this work and I need not dwell 
on them here 
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BOOK V 

Ths present book deaLi with Hmdnlsm and moludes the penod 
just treated in Book r7 In rnA.ny epochs the sitme mythologioa] 
and metaphysioal ideas appear in a double form Brehmanio and 
BnddhJsi, and it Is hard to say whioh form is the earlier 

Any work which like the present adopts a geographioal and 
historical treatment la bound to make Budflhiffm seem more 
important than BOndnism and nghtJy for the convermon and 
transformation of Hiina Japan and many other eonntnes are 
a series of exploits of great moment for the history not merely 
of religion bnt of dvilkatioD Yet when I think of the antiqmty 
variety and vitality of Hindniimi in India — no small sphere— 
thenineobapters whioh follow seem very inadequate I can only 
urge that though it would be easy to fill an Qnc3rolop9cdia with 
accounts of Indian beliefs and practices yet there U often gre^t 
slTTularlty under superficial differences the main lines of thought 
ore leas numerous t-han they seem to be at first sight and they 
tend to converge 



CHAPTER XXV 
SIVA AND VISHNU 
1 

Tiie striking difference beUveen the earlier and later phn‘^cs of 
Indian religions belief, betucen the Vcdic lijinns, Brahinanas, 
Upanishads and their acccssorj treati'^cs on the one hand, and 
the epics, Puranas, Tantrns and later literature on the other, is 
due chiefly to the predominance in the latter of the great gods 
^iva and Vishnu, with the attendant features of '•ectanan wor- 
ship and personal devotion to a particular deit\ The difference 
IS not vholl}' chronological, for late MTiters bometiincs take the 
Vedic standpomt and ignore the worship of these deities, but 
still their prominence in literature, and probably in popular 
mytholog}', is posterior to the Vcdic period The change created 
by their appearance is not merely the addition of tvo imposing 
figures to an already ample pantheon , it is a revolution w Inch 
might be described as the mtroduction of a nev religion, except 
that it docs not come as the enemy or destroyer of the old The 
worship of the new deities grovs up peacefully in the midst of 
the ancient rites, they receive the homage of the same popula- 
tion and the ministrations of the same priests The transition is 
obscured but also was facihtatcd by the strength of Buddhism 
durmg the period when it occurred The Brahmans, confronted 
by this formidable adversary, vere disposed to favour any 
popular rehgious movement which they could adapt to their 
mterests 

When the Hmdu revival sets m under the Guptas, and 
Buddhism begms to decline, \ve find that a change has taken 
place which must have begun several centuiies before, though 
our imperfect chronology does not permit us to date it Whereas 
the Vedic sacrificers propitiated all the gods impartially and 
regarded ntual as a sacred science giving power over nature, 
the worshipper of the later deities is generally sectarian and 
often emotional He selects one for his adoration, and this 
selected deity becomes not merely a great god among others 
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bnt a gigantic cosmlcal Cgnro in whom centre the philosophy 
poetry and passion of hla devotees Kc Is nlmosl God In the 
Eoropcan sense bnt stlU Indian deities thongh thoj may have 
a monopoly of adoration in their own seels nro never entirely 
similar to Jehovah or AUoh They are at once more mythical 
more human and more phno«ophical since they aro conceived 
of not as creators and rulers extemaJ to the world but os forces 
manifesting themselves in nature An exuberant rajiliology 
bestows on them monstrous forms celestial residences wives 
and offspring they make occasional appearances In this world 
os men and animals Iho} act under the InDuenco of passions 
which if titanic are but human feelings magnified The philoso- 
pher accommodates them to bis sj*Blem b^ sa3'ing t hat \^hnu or 
Si\a Is the form which the Supreme Spirit nasumes os Lord of 
the nsiblo universe a form which is real only in the same sense 
that the visible world Itself is real 

^^shnu and Rudro aro known oven to the Rig Veda bnt oa 
deities of no special eminenco It Is onl) after the Vodio ago 
that they became each for his own worshippers undisputed 
Lords of the Universe A limiting date (o the antIquJtj of 
Sivaism and Mshnuism os their cults roaj bo called Isfumishcd 
by Buddhist htcraturc stony rate for north-eastern India Tho 
Pah Pitokas frequently* introduce popular deities but give no 
prommcnco to ^Tslmu and Siva The} arc apparently mentioned 
under the names of Ve^;lhu and Is&no but are not dlflcrontlated 
from a host of spints now forgotten Tho Pijakaa have no pro 
jndlces In tho matter of deities and their object is to represent 
the most powerful of them as admitting their inferiority to tho 
Buddha, If Siva and Vishnu ore not put forward in the same 
way as BmhmA and Indra tho Inference seems clear It had 
not occurred to anyone that thoj were particularly important 

The Buttns of the Dlgha NUcAya in which these lists of deities 
occur wore perhaps composod before 300 no* About that date 
Megnsthencs the Greek envoy at Patahputra describes two 
Indian deities under tho names of Dionysus and Herakles 
They are generally identified with Kpsluia and Siva. It might 
be difficult to deduce this identity from on analysis of each 

S« NUt. XX. and tTm, 

* Dol lb* Drta t»ajr U pkcea o( folk km oWtr (baa tb* «IU* la wbfcb Ibey 
w locorponUd. 
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descnption and different authorities have identified both Siva 
andKrishnawith Dionysus, but the fact remains that a somewhat 
superficial foreign obseiver was impressed with the idea that 
the Hindus worshipped two great gods He would hardly have 
derived this idea from the Vedic pantheon, and it is not clear 
to what gods he can refer if not to Siva and Vishnu It thus 
seems probable that these two cults took shape about the fourth 
century b o Their apparently sudden appearance is due to their 
popular character and to the absence of any record m art The 
statuaiy and carvmg of the Asokan period and immediately 
succeeding centuries is exclusively Buddhist No temples or 
images remam to illustrate the first growth of Hinduism (as the 
later form of Indian rehgion is commonly styled) out of the 
earher Brahmamsm Tiiterature (on which we are dependent 
for our information) takes httle account of the early career of 
popular gods before they wm the recogmtion of the priesthood 
and anstocracy, but when that recogmtion is once obtained 
they appear m aU their majesty and without any hint that their 
honours are recent 

As already mentioned, we have evidence that m the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ the Vedic or Brahmamc rehgion was 
not the only foim of worship and philosophy m India There 
were popular deities and ntes to which the Brahmans were 
not opposed and which they countenanced when it smted 
them What takes place in India to-day took place then 
When some abongmal deity becomes important owmg to the 
prosperity of the tube or locahty with which he is connected, 
he IS recogmzed by the Brahmans and admitted to their 
pantheon, perhaps as the son or mcamation of some personage 
more generally accepted as divme The prestige of the Brahmans 
IS sufficient to make such recogmtion an honour, but it is also 
their interest and millennial habit to secure control of every 
important rehgious movement and to mcorporate rather than 
suppress And this mcorporation is more than mere recogmtion 
the parvenu god borrows something from the manners and 
attributes of the olympian society to which he is mtroduced 
The greater he grows, the more considerable is the process of 
fusion and borrowing Hindu philosophy ever seeks for the one 
amongst the many and popular thought, m a more confused 
way, pursues the same goal It combmes and identifies its 
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ddtlea feeling dimly that taken singly they ore too partial to 
be truly divine or it piles attnbutes upon them striving to mako 
eaoh an adequate divine whole 

Among the processes which have contributed to form Vlshpu 
and Siva wo must reckon the invasions which entered India 
from the north west' In Bactna and Sogdlana there met and 
were combined the art and religious Ideas of Greeco and Persia 
and whatever elements were imported by the Yfleh-chih and 
other tribes who came from tho Chinese frontier Tho person 
alities of Vlsh^iu and 5iva need not bo asenbod to foreign 
Influence Tho ruder Invaders took kindly to tho worship of 
Siva, but there is no proof that they Introduced it But Persian 
and GrRco-Bootrlan influence favoured tho creation of more 
definite deities more personal and more pictorial. Tbo gods of 
tho Vedio hymns are vague and Indistinct tho Supremo Being 
of tho UpaiUshads altogether Impersonal but Mithra and Apollo 
though divine In their majesty are human in their persons and 
in tho appeal they make to humaifltj Tho influence of these 
foreign conceptions and especially of their representation in art 
is b^ seen In Indian Buddhism Hinduism has not so ancient 
on artistic record and therefore the Gncco Baotnan influonce 
on it is leas obvious for tho soulpturo of tho Gupta period does 
not seem due to this inspiration Neither In outward form nor 
In character do Yisluiu and Biva show much more resemblance 
to Apollo and Mithra than to the Vedio gods Their oxuborant, 
fantastic shapes their many beads and arms are a s^mibol of 
their complex and multiple attributes They are not restrioted 
by tho lumta of personality but ore great polymorphic forces 
not to bo mdicated by the limits of ono bumnn shape* 

* ‘Ilw Dloejni of Utg«HK^fwt ia a daltj wbo oowt Iron the VMt w{tb an 
amj Uut nilm troni tb« beat o( the >n« If *e eocld be eertatn that be meant 
S]ra br Dionyio* tUe voald be raloable ertdesee. Bot be clearij n^wWitood 
maaj tUogi la T r1l n retlgloo. Greek legewb ecoaeeted DioBjra with lodk and 
the Eeeti 

* IftedoDeO eeeau to me cori e c t In njiag («/ ILA^ lOlB, p. ISS) that ooe 
naeon vby IndUa deltlee hare manj anse le that tbej maj be aUe to eair^ the 
Tariooi eymbob by wUeb they an eharaeteflied. Aeotber reasoo k Uut Tcnhjp 
h gmTlj aeeocspa by dbylaa, that b fomiag a mmtal Image of the deity m 
deeo ribt d to a pattknUf text. the worabipperrepeaU a maatrm wblob deeeribea 
a deity ta langaage whlob waa odfluUy meiapbortal aa biTtag many beadi and 
anu and at tbe aama time be oogfat to m«ka a mental Image of eoeb a figure. 

B.n. IQ 
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Though ahhe m their grandeur and multiphcity, Vishnu and 
giva are not otheiwise sinnlar Tn their completely developed 
foims they represent two ways of looking at the world The 
mam ideas of the Vaishnavas are human and emotional The 
deity saves and loves he asks for a worship of love He appears 
m human mcamations and is Imown as well or better by these 
mcamations than m his ongmal form But m Sivaism the mam 
current of thought is scientific and philosophic rather than 
emotional^ This statement may seem strange if one thinks of 
the wild ntes and legends connected with ^iva and his spouse 
Nevertheless the fundamental conception of Sivaism, the cosmic 
force which changes and m changmg both destroys and repro- 
duces, is strictly scientific and contrasts with the human, 
pathetic, lovmg sentiments of Vishnuism i\nd scandalous as 
the worship of the generative prmciple may become, the potency 
of this impulse m the world scheme cannot be demed Agreeably 
to hia character of a force rather than an emotion ^iva does not 
become mcamate^ as a popular hero and saviour hke Rama or 
Krishna, but he assumes various supernatural forms for special 
purposes Both worships, despite their differences, show charac- 
teristics which are common to most phases of Indian rehgion 
Both seek for dehverance from transmigration and are penetrated 
with a sense of the sorrow inherent m human and animal life 
both develop or adopt philosophical doctrmes which rise high 
above the level usually attained by popular behefs, and both 

* But some forms of Sivaism m southern India come even nearer to emotional 
Chnstiamty than does Vishnuism 

® I cannot discover that any alleged avalara of Siva has now or has had formerly 
any importance, but the V &y u,T i nga and Kurma Purfina give lists of such mcamations, 
as does also the Catechism of the Shaiva religion translated hy Foiilhes But Indian 
sects have a strong tendency to ascribe all possible achievements and attributes to 
their gods The mere fact that Vishnu becomes mcamate mcitea the ardent Sivaite 
to say that his god can do the same A cunous instance of this rivalry is found m 
the story that Siva manifested himself as Sarabha mflrti m order to curb the ferocit}’' 
of Vishnu when mcamate m the Man laon (see Qopmfi,tha Rao, Hindu Icon p 46) 
Siva often appears m a special form, not necessarily human, for a special purpose 
(e g VIrabhadra) and some tantnc Buddhas seem to be mutations of these appan 
tions There is a strong element of Sivaism borrowed from Bengal m the mythology 
of Tibet and Mongolia, where such personages as Hevajra, Saipvara, and MahakAla 
have a considerable importance under the strange title of Buddhas 
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hftvo erotic aapccts in which they fall below (ho standard of 
morality nsuallj professed bj Important sccta whether in Asm 
or Eoropo 

The name {^lea Ls CDphcmlirtio It means propiliona and Iiho 
Eomenlde^ is used as a deprecating ond compllmentorj title 
for the god of tonuia It Is not his earliest designation and does 
not octnir os a proper nnmo in the Rig Veda wlicro ho is knoum 
asRadra a word of disputed dcnrnlion butprobabi} meaning 
tho roarer Compamlivele fow hjinns arts addressed to Rudra 
but ho la clearij distinguished from tho other Vedio gods 
Whereas they are cheerful ond benevolent figures ho is maleficent 
and tcrriblo they oro gods of tho heaven but ho is n god of tho 
earth Ho la tho man-alaj-er ond tho sender of disease but 
If ho restrains these acUvitlca ho can give aafoly and hcolth 
Slay UB not for thou art gracious and so (ho Dc^royercomes 
to bo tho Gracious One' It has been suggested that tho nomo 
^iva is connected with tho Tamil word firappu red and also 
that Rudra means not tho roarer but tho or shining ono 
Those etymologies seem to m© possible but not proved Rut 
Rudra la different In cbaractor from the other gods of tho Rig 
Veda It would bo rash to say that (ho Arj on in\ aders of India 
brought with them no god of (his sort but It is proboblo that 
this oloraont In their pantheon Increased as tho} gmduall} 
united In blood and Ideas with (bo DravidJon population But 
W 0 knoa nothing of (ho beliefs of (ho Dravidians at (hia remote 
period Wo only know that in later oges emotional rchgion 
finding expression as eo>oaDcd dovfl-doncing In Its lower and 
as mj^cal poetry in its higher phases, uus provolcnt among 
thorn 

Tho White Yajur Veda® contains a celobratcd prayer Imoa-n 
as the SatomdrJ^Ti addressed to Rudra or tho Rudras for tJio 
power invoked seems to bo now many and now ono This doltj 
who Is desonbod by a long string of opithots receives tho name 
of fiaiikara (afterwards a well known opitliet of &iva.) and la 
bluo-neokotL Ho is b^ged to bo iitxi or propitious but tho 
word is an epithet not o proper name Ho haunts mountains 
and deserted uncanny places ho Is tJio patron of violent and 
lawless men of soldiora and robbers (tho two are evidently 

Tbe pUB£« from aiM •plthet to ibe olb«r h TOfj pkin In JZ.F l 114 

Book xn. 
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considered much the same), of thieves, cheats and pilferers^, but 
also of craftsmen and huntsmen and is himself “an observant 
merchant” he is the lord of hosts of spirits, “lU-foimed and 
of aU forms ” But he is also a great cosmic force who “dwells 
m flowing streams and m billows and in tranquil waters and in 
rivers and on islands and at the roots of trees who exists 
m mcantations, m pumshments, m prosperity, m the soil, m 
the threshmg-floor in the woods and in the bushes, m sound 
and m echo m young grass and m foam m gravel and m 
streams m green thmgs and m dry things Reverence to the 
leaf and to him who is in the fall of the leaf, the threatener, 
the slayer, the vexer and the afilicter ” Here we see how an 
evil and disreputable god, the patron of low castes and violent 
occupations, becomes associated with the uncanny forces of 
nature and is on the way to become an All-God^ 

Rudra is frequently mentioned m the Atharva Veda He is 
conceived much as m the ^atarudriya, and is the lord of spirits 
and of animals “For thee the beasts of the wood, the deer, 
swans and vanous wmged birds are placed m the forest thy 
livmg creatures exist m the waters for thee the celestial waters 
flow Thou shootest at the monsters of the ocean, and there is 
to thee nothing far or near ^ ” 

These passages show that the mam conceptions out of which 
the character of the later Siva is bmlt existed m Vedic times 
The Rudra of the Yajur and Athaiva Vedas is not Brahmamc 
he 18 not the god of priests and orderly ritual, but of wild people 
and places But he is not a petty provmcial demon who afflicts 
rustics and their cattle Though there is some hesitation between 
one Rudra and many Rudras, the desk active forces are unified 
m thought and the destroyer is not opposed to creation as a 
devil or as the pnnciple of evd, but with profounder msight is 
recognized as the Lord and Law of all hvmg things 

But though the outline of Siva is found m Vedic writings, 
later centuries added new features to his cult Chief among 
these is the worship of a column known as the Lmga, the emblem 
under which he is now most commonly adored It is a phalho 

^ In the play Mncchakatika or The Clay Cart (probably of the sixth century A.D ) 
a burglar invokes Kfirtikeya, the son of Siva, who is said to have taught different 
styles of house breaking 

* A similarly strange collocation of attnbutes is found m Daksha’s hymn to 
Siva Mahfibh&rata, xn See 285 ® Atharva, v xn 2 24 
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symbol though usually decent m appeoranco The Vedas do not 
countenance this worship and it Is not dear that it was oven 
known to them* It is first enjoined In the ^lah&bbllmta and 
there only in two passages* which appear to bo late additions 
The inference seems to bo that it was accepted as part of 
Hindmsm just about the Umo that our edition of the i^[ab& 
bbArata was compOod* The old theory that it was borrowed 
from aboriginal and especially from Bmridion tribes* is now 
discredited In the fir^ place the instances cited of phalho 
worship among aboriginal tribes arc not particularly numerous 
or stni^g Secondly hoga worship though prordont in the 
south Is not confined to it but flourishes Ln all parts of India 
even in Assam and Nopal Thirdly It ia not connected with low 
castes with orgies with obsceno or bloodthirsty ntes or with 
anything which can bo called im Aryan It forms part of Iho 
private devotions of the strictest Brahmans and despite the 
significance of the emblem tho worship ollercd to it is perfectly 
decorous* Tho evidence thus euggests that this onltns grow up 
among Brabmonloal Hindus In tbo early centuries of our era 
The Idea that there was something divine In rmlity and genera 
tion already existed The choice of the symbol^tbe stone piUar 
— may have been mfluenoed by two circumstances Firstly tho 
Buddhist veneration of etflpos especially miniature stflpos 
must have made faHiflinr the idea that a cone or column ia a 
religious emblem* and secondly tho lingo may bo compared to 

^ It b Bot cerUtn U Um fibpadfrUt wbiuo lodn la to flntxtij b \ 
TIL SL 0 tad X. 09 3 are priaplo dnaona or vonhi^pc t of tbe pl< U 

TTl. am. SOS, S03, xm. aee. 14 

* Tbe bacripUoaa ol Ckmboja u>d Champ* amo to be the beat proof el tbe 
actli^iiUT' «t Uiiga vonhip. A Cambojaa baeriptioD of about 000 x>l> reconla 
tbe dedbaUoa of a Ibga aod tbe wotaUp miiai bare Ubra aotoe Ume to reach 
Carabofa from India. Soma IHjaa dbw v*od b lodia are aaid to be anterior to 
tbe qgibttp erk 

* 8e* F K iU el , Vebtr itm V uf tUr L4nga iiabia, and Barth, Rdifiotu fif 
/•dta, p. S0L 

* Aj ia alao ila appaaraaeo, aa a rela. Bat there an veptkoa to thU- Some 

TTbtdrra daoj that tba b a phalBo amblns. It b hanUj ^ 'bU to mabtab 
tbb tbeab b riaw of taoh p* aa If hlbh tttt. k and tJ»* bsoiaenble flgana 

b vUeb than are both a Qnfa and a Toni Bat It b troe that b lU later fonna 
tbe vonhip b ported of aQ gr^ and that b lU aaribr focnia the aymbol 
adored vaa often a ■tflp*‘41ke coloran or a piQar with fiforea on it 

Boeh akoore aa the nBtf Irooi AmariTati flgored b Qribvedel, BadtUbl art 
fa India, p. S9 fig S, alfht eaiQ/ b* aappoaed to ni/ wct tba voiihlp of tba 
tioga, and aoaM of Sfnt’a g jrfTU,* hara bean vuuliippad aa Ungaa b later Hnm 
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the carved pillars or stone standards erected in honour of 
Vishnu Some hngos are carved and hear one or four faces, thus 
entirely losmg any phalhc appearance The wide extension of 
tins cult, though its ongm seems late, is remarkable Somethmg 
simdar may be seen m the worship of Gane^a the first records 
of it are even later, but it is now universal in India 

It may seem strange that a rehgion whose outward cere- 
momes though unassuming and modest consist chiefly of the 
worship of the linga, should draw its adherents largely from 
the educated classes and be under no moral or social stigma 
Yet as an idea, as a philosophy, Sivaism possesses truth and 
force It gives the best picture which humanity has drawn of 
the Lord of this world, not mdeed of the ideal to which the 
saint aspires, nor of the fancies with which hope and emotion 
people the spheres behind the veil, but of the force which rules 
the Universe as it is, which reproduces and destroys, and m 
performing one of these acts necessarily perfoims the other, 
seemg that both are but aspects of change For all animal and 
human existence^ is the product of sexual desire it is but 
the temporaiy and transitory form of a force having neither 
beginning nor end but continually mamfestmg itself m mdi- 
viduals who must have a beginning and an end This force, to 
which European taste bids us refer with such reticence, is the 
true creator of the world Not only is it unceasmgly perfonmng 
the central miracle of producmg new fives but it accompanies 
it by unnumbered accessory miracles, which provide the new 
bom child with nourishment and make lowly organisms care 
for their young as if they were gifted with human intelhgence 
But the Creator is also the Destroyer, not m anger but by the 
very nature of his activity When the senes of changes culmin- 
ates m a cnsis and an mdividual breaks up, we see death and 
destmction, but m reahty they occur throughout the process of 
growth The egg is destroyed when the chicken is hatched the 
embryo ceases to exist when the child is bom, when the man 
comes into bemg, the child is no more And for change, im- 
provement and progress death is as necessaiy as birth A world 
of immortals would be a static world 

When once the figure of Siva has taken definite shape, 


^ But not of course the soul which, accordm 
before and continues after the life of the body 


g to the general Indian idea, exists 
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attxibut«8 and epithota aro IsTiahod on it in profusion Ho is 
the great oscotlc for oscoUcisra in India means power and filva 
is the personification of the powers of nature Ho may aUcmato 
strangely between austerities and wild debauch but tho sonti 
mentality of some K|iahnaito sects is alien to him He is a 
magician the lord of troops of spirits and thus draws Into his 
oirole all the old anlmlstio worship But bo is also identified 
with Time (MahftlAla) and Death (Mptyn) and as presiding over 
procreation he is ArdhanarcAvara half man half woman 
Stories ore invented or adapted to account for his various 
attributes and ho la provided with a divine family Ho dwclla 
on Mount KoillLaa he has three 03:03 above the control one Is 
the crescent of tho moon and tho stream of tho Ganges descends 
from his braided hair his throat is blue and encircled by a 
serpent and a necklaco of skulls Id his hands he carries a three- 
pronged trident and a dmm Bnt the ofBgy or description varies 
for Siva is adored nndcr many forms He is MahAdeva^ the 
Great God Hora tho Solscr Bhairava the tcmblo one Painpati 
the Lord of cattle that is of human souls who arc compared to 
beasts Iiocal gods and heroes are Identified with him Thus 
Got B&ba^, said to bo a deified ghost of the abongmol races, 
reappears as GoreSvara and is counted a form of ^va as is also 
Kbandoba or Khande Kao a deity connected with dogs 
Gane^ theLord of Hosts thoGodwhoromovcsobstacIosand 
is represented with on elephant a bead and accompanied by a rat 
b recognized os 6lva e son Another son is Slcanda or K&rrikoya 
the God of War a great deity in Ceylon and southern Indian 
But more important both for the absorption of aboriginal cults 
and for its infiuenoe on spooulation and morahty is the part 
played by fiva s wife or female counterpart. 

The worship of goddesses though found in many sects is 
specially connected with ^ivaJsm A figure analogous to the 
Madonna the Jdnd and oompassionato goddess who helps and 
pities all appears In later Buddhism bnt for some reason this 
train of thought has not been usualin India Tjiinhml, Somavatl 
and Slti ore benevolent but they hold no great position In 
popular esteem* and the being who attracts milHons of wor- 

Croolu, Popiiar ad iUUort of Horlktn ludta, L &4j n. 219 

Thaj an bo «t of oocne Isportoaeo hi Vlafanoito tboolofty For inttuic* 
Moordhyj to Um kIiooI o( plml nja U tho S&kU (S*f) who rorool* tb* truo 
doctrlno to TTw VhH Vlsb^a U otten Mk! h>b*T* tbrw eotuorto, ftit. BbA and Uli. 
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shippers under such names as K&li, Durga, or Mahadevij though 
she has many forms and aspects, is most commonly represented 
as a teiiible goddess who demands offerings of blood The 
worship of this goddess or goddesses, for it is hard to say if she 
IS one or many, is treated of in a separate chapter Though m 
shnnes dedicated to Siva his female counterpart or energy 
(Sakti) also receives recogmtion, yet she is revered as the spouse 
of her lord to whom honour is primarily due But m Siktist 
worship adoration is offered to the Sakti as bemg the form m 
which his power is made mamfest or even as the essential God- 
head. 

3 

Let us now pass on to Vishnu Though not one of the great 
gods of the Veda, he is mentioned fairly often and with respect 
Indian commentators and comparative mythologists agree that 
he IS a solar deity His chief exploit is that he took (or perhaps 
in the earher version habitually takes) three strides This was 
ongmally a description of the sun’s progress across the firma- 
ment but grew mto a myth which relates that when the earth 
was conquered by demons, Vishnu became mcamate as a dwarf 
and mduced the demon king to promise him as much space as 
he could measure m three steps Then, appeanng in his true 
form, he strode across earth and heaven and recovered the 
world for mankind His special character as the Preseiv^er is 
already outlined in the Veda He is always benevolent he took 
his three steps for the good of men he established and preserves 
the heavens and earth But he is not the prmcipal solar deity 
of the Big Veda Sfirya, Savitn and Pushan receive more 
mvocations Though one hymn says that no one knows the 
limits of his greatness, other passages show that he has no pre- 
eminence, and even m the Mah&bh&rata and the Vishnu-Pur&na 
itself he IS numbered among the Adityas or sons of Aditi In 
the Br&hmanas, he is somewhat more important than m the 
Big Veda^, though he has not yet attained to any position hke 
that which he aftei wards occupies 

Just as for Siva, so for Vishnu we have no clear record of 
the steps by which he advanced from a modest rank to the 

^ B g Sat Br&h i 2 5 See also the strange legend t6 xi 1 1 where Viahnn 
13 described as the best of the gods but is eaten by Indra He is frequently (e g m 
the Sata Brfih) stated to be identical with the sacrifice, and this was probably one 
of the reasons for his beconung prominent 
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position of having but ono rival in tho popular catccm But tho 
lines on which th? change took placo are clear Even in his own 
Church Vishnu himself oloima comparatively little attention 
He IB not a force like ^va that makes and mars but a benevolent 
and retiring personality who keeps things as they ore HIb 
worship as distinguished from that of his Incarnations is not 
conspicuous in modem India especially In tho north In tho 
south ho is less overshadowed by Krisbpa and many groat 
temples have been erected in his honour In Travancoro which 
is formally dedicated to him as his special domain he Is adored 
under the namo of Padmanabha. But his real nlnlm to rcvcronco, 
his appeal to tho Indian heart is duo to the foot that certain 
doificd human heroes particularly RAma and Krishna oro 
Identified with him 

Deification is common in India' It exists to the present 
day and oven defunot Europeans do not escape Its operation In 
modem times when tholdeaofrcincamation had become famlH*r 
eminent men like Caltanya or VallabbAcArya were declared after 
their death to bo embodiments of Krishna without more ado 
but in earlier ages the process was probably double First of oil 
the departed hero become a powerful ghost or deity in his own 
right and then this deity was Identified with a Brahmanlo god 
Many /rrAmples prove that a remarkable man receives wor^p 
after death quite apart from any idea of incarnation 

The incarnations of Vishnu ore most commonly given oa ten* 
but are not all of the some character The first five namely the 
Fish Tortoise Boar ^fnn Lion and Dwarf are mythical and 
due to his ideutlfication with supernatural creatures playing a 
benevolent rflle In legends with which he had originally no con 
neotion- The sixth however PonUu rftma or B&ma with tho 
axe may contain historical elements He is represented as a 
militant Brahman who in the second age of tho world extermin 


* B«e mur modern ex4mplei In Crookv. Popvier BiUfion emi FoU Lcr* 0 / 

Fortktm InHa, ebftp. IT ud Ocmnu of India, 1901 toL tl Btofoi, pp. 190-6 
vher* an rarlona delfiad baroea vbo an adored lo (al aneb aa 

Oerdji (a rlH),ajrUa>i Karikh, Amar Blngtt, and OoUnd Hut (a aUjer 
of tlgm). Compare too tha wOi»Llp of Oofd Nath and Ztnda W H*n« tn the Pan}Ab 

aadewribed InCannaiy/adia, IWU ttjL xm. pp. 116 - 9 . 

* The BhAearata Purina (L UL) and the Bhakf mil (■» J R.AS, 1900 pp. 
03] fl-)glTalcngerUata of 13 and SO, and UwPanoarltraftTW SO. Bea AhlrbodhiiTn 
FUinhHA,T se-M, 
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ated the Kshatnyas, and after reclaiming Malabar from the sea, 
settled it with Brahmans This legend clearly refers to a stiuggle 
for supremacy between the two upper castes, though we may 
doubt if the triumphs attiibuted to the priestly champion have 
any foundation m fact The Rama.yanai contams a smgular 
account of a contest between this Ri-ma and the greater hero 
of the same name m which Para^u-rama admits the other’s 
superiority That is to say an epic edited under priestly super- 
vision relates how the hero-god of the wamors vanquishes the 
hero-god of the priests, and this hero-god of the warriors is then 
worshipped by common consent as the greater divinity, but 
under pnestly patronage The tenacity and vitahty of the 

J 

and R&ma-candra became a champion of Brahmamsm as much 
as Para4u-rama 

Very interesting too is the ninth avat&ra (to leave for a 
moment the strict numerical order) or Buddha^ The reason 
assigned m Brahmamc hterature for Vishnu’s appearance m this 
character is that he wished to mislead the enemies of the gods 
by false teaching, or that out of compassion for animals he 
preached the abohtion of Vedic sacrifices Neither explanation 
18 veiy plausible and it is pretty clear that m the period when 
degenerate Buddhism offered no objection to deification and 
mythology, the Brahmans sanctioned the worship of the Buddha 
under their auspices But they did so only m a half-hearted 
way The Buddha was so important a personage that he had to 
be explained by the mtervention, kindly or hostile, of a deity® 

Tn his tenth mcamation or KalW*, which has yet to take 

^ Book I, Cantos 74^76 

* A parallel phenomenon is the belief found m Bab, that Buddha is Siva’s 
brother 

® For BrahTTianio ideas about Buddha see VishpuPurfipa,!!! 18 TheBh&gavata 

Pur&pa, I 3 24 seems to make the Buddha incarnation future It also counts 
Kapila and ^.ishabha, apparently identical with the founder of the Sankhya and 
the first Jam samt, as mcamations The Padma Pur&pa seems to ascribe not only 
Buddhism but the May& doctrme of Sankara to delusions dehberately mspired by 
gods I have not been able to find the passage m the prmted edition of the Purfiija 
but it IB quoted m Sanskrit by Aufrecht, Cat Cod Bib Bodl p 14, and Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, p 198 

* See Norman rnTroTW Third Ini Congress of Bdigtons.ii p 86 Inthe/nd Ant 
1918, p 145 Jayaswal tries to prove that Kalki is a historical personage and identical 
with King Yaiodharman of Central India (about a d 600) and that the idea of 
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place \nshnu will appear M ft Mo^'nah A conception po'^lbl) 
inflacnccd by Persian Mcaa Here wlierr wr nre In the realm 
of pare imagination wcrceclearl} 'ihat Ihr aignaof hlaavatAma 
arc ffnppo^ed to be Hla mb«Ion la to aweep nway (he wicked 
and to ensure the (numph of (he plotia but he cornea m a 
wamor and a horseman not fta a teacher and if he protects 
the good he doea so b\ drstro\nng evil He haa thus all tho 
attributes of a Kshatnvn hero and (hat Is ns a matter of fact 
the real character of (he two mo^l Important ft\ alAms to which 
wo now turn RAroa and Krishna 

RAma often distingul bed d-s RAma-eandra is usually 
treated ns the wrenth inenmntlon and anterior to Krishno for 
he waa bom in the second nge of this rapiilK detcnomllng 
world whereas Krishna did not appear until the thml Hut 
his deification is bter than (lint of Krishna and probabK an 
imitation of It He was the son of l)a»arat)in King of Ajodh\ A 
or Oudh but wns driven Into banishment b\ n palace intrigue 
He married ^(A daughter of the King of Mithill bhe wna 
carried off by RAvana the demon tVTant of Ce\lon and UAma 
ro*capttircd her with the aid of Hnnuman King of the Monke\Ti 
and hla hosts' Is there Qn\ kernel of histon in this storv ? An 
examination of Hindu legends suggests thnt the\ usuallv pro 
serve names and genealogies correctH but distort facts and 
fantasticallj combine Independent narmlivrs RAma mia a 
seml-divino hero in (ho tales of nncicnl Oudh based on n rcnl 
pcrsonalltj and Cejlon wos colonlred b^ Indians of Arvan 
speech* But can wo assume (hot a king of Oudh reolK led nn 
expedition to tho far south with tho old of npo like aborigines? 

tii behiq » /»/ rmrlocrUUle TtiU ih^'oryoOm diffiraltki, for Dntlj Ihm U 00 
ptwrf liut Ibe cf the Mihtl h*raU »hJfh njmUon K«IU (hl IWl, 1)101 j 

tn. 101 DIIIiulSIO ISHM) are ftdditlona Ut^r thin \ AiodhATTun Aod •r<«ndlj 
U KalU wu ftrrt m bMorlrtl «wi tbeo projrelwi lalo th* fut re we tbowhl 

erprrt (o beer thet be will w ww but euch UDCii»«e ii twt quede^L On Ibe 

otber h«Dd It Menu qalta Ukelj (I) (hat tbere waa an old Irmditkm about a (atora 
caUrd KalU, (S) that \alodhanitaB atU^ dofratlnj; the IIdq« aatumed (he 
hUe ()) and that wbra It waa foand that the poldeo ajte had not rreomijcrKr J be 
waa forgotten (aa naaj pw*odo-bI»aalaha baae brm) and Katkl again becatne a 
hope fw the (atore. \ bvrnt Smith {DitL of /Ww od. m. p. 5^) latlmaUu that 
Yat ndhin naB perfonued ootwidrTmbV oxplolta but waa Inordinatrljr boattlaL 

* Another renlon ot the atory wUrh omlta the r prditkm to IaAIla and makea 
81 ti the alater o( Ilima la found In tba Daaaralha JItaka (Ot I). 

* Bat thla eoloahatloo b attributed Ij tnxUUon to Vljajra, not lUma. 
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It IS doubtful, and the narrative of the Ramayana reads hke 
poetic invention rather than distorted histoiy And yet, what 
can have prompted the legend except the occurrence of some 
such expedition^ In Rama’s wife Sita, seem to be combined 
an agiicultural goddess and a heroine of ancient romance, 
embodying the Hindu ideal of the true wife 

We have no record of the steps by which Rama and Krishna 
were deified, although m different parts of the epic they are 
presented m very different aspects, sometimes as httle more 
than human, sometimes as nothing less than the Supreme Deity 
But it can hardly be doubted that this deification owes some- 
thing to the example of Buddhism It may be said that the 
development of both Buddhism and Hmdmsm in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following our era gives parallel 
manifestations of the same popular tendency to deify great men 
This IS true, but the non-Buddhist forms of Indian religion 
while not objectmg to deification did not paiticularly encourage 
it But in this penod, Buddhism and Jaimsm were powerful 
both of them sanctioned the veneration of great teachers and, 
as they did not recognize sacrifice or adoration of gods, this 
veneration became the basis of their ceremomes and easily 
passed into worship The Buddhists are not responsible for 
the introduction of deification, but the fact that it was to 
some extent the basis of their pubhc ceremomes must have 
gone far to make the worship of Ra.ma and Kpshna seem 
natural 

It IS commonly said that whereas the whole divme nature 
of Vishnu was embodied in Krishna, Rama was only a partial 
incarnation Half the god’s essence took human foim in him, 
the other half being distributed among his brothers Kyishna 
is a greater figure m popular esteem and receives the exclusive 
devotion of more worshippers The name of Rama commands 
the reverence of most Hindus, and has a place in their pra3’^ers, 
but his figure has not been invested with the attributes. (of ten 
of dubious moral value) which most attract sectarian devotion 
His worship combines easily with the adoration of other deities 
The great temple of Ramesvaram on Adam’s Bndge is dedicated 
not to R&,ma himself but to the hnga which he erected there, 
and Tulsi Das, the author of the Hindi Ramayana, while lu- 
volang Rama as the Supreme Lord and redeemer of the world, 
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emphatically Btatca' that his worship is not antagonistic to that 
of Siva 

No insenplions nor ondeni references testify to the worship 
of RAma beforo our era and In tho subsequent centuncs two 
phases can bo distinguished First RAma Is a great hero an 
incarnation of Vishpu for a particular purpose and analogous 
to the VAmana or any other nvatAm deserving ns such of all 
respect but still not tho object of any speda! cult This Is tho 
view taken of HAma in tho Atah&bhAmta tho PurAnos tho 
Raghuvarpsa and those parts of tho RfimAyopa which go 
beyond it ore probably lalo additions* But secondly RAma 
becomes for his worshippers tho supreme deity RAmAnuja (on 
tho VedAnta sAtras n 42) mentions him and Krishna os two 
great Incarnations In which tho supremo being became manifest 
and since Kflshpa was certainly worshipped at this period os 
Identical with tho All Ood It would appear that RAma held tho 
same position Yet It was not until tho fourteenth or fifteenth 
century thathobccamofor many sects tho central and ultimate 
dinno figure 

In tho more hberal eoeta tho worship of RAma passes eadl} 
Into theism and it is tho direct parent of tho Kabirpantb and 
Sikhism but unlfko Krishnaism it docs not lead to erotlo excess 
RAma personifies the Ideal of chivalry SltA of ohostit} Less 
edifying forms of worship may attract more attention but it 
must not bo supposed that RAma Is relegated to tho penumbra 
of philosophlo thought. If an^ihlng so multiplex as Hinduism 
can be said to have a watchword it Is the cry RAm RAm 
The story of his advontorcs has travollod oven further than tho 
hero himself and is known not only from Kashmir to Capo 
Comorin but from Bombay to Java and Indo-^IIhlna whoro it 
la a common subject of ort In India tho RAmAyana la a 
favourite recitation among all classes and dramatised versions 
of vanous episodes oro performed os religious plays. Though 
two late Upanishada tho RAmnpfirvatApanlya and RAma 
uttoratApanlya extol RAma as tho Supremo Being thoro is no 
RAmapurAija Tho fact Is significant os showing that his worship 
did not possess precisely those fcatoroa of priestly eoctananlsm 
which mark the PurA|ias and perhaps that It Is later than the 

^ See book n, p. 67 In Qrone • TrantialUm, 

* Bee IdaLr’i Stuuirii TtiU Tot it uiiccUH; pp. 441-401 
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PurS-nas But it has inspired a large hterature, more truly 
popular than anything that the Puranas contam Thus we have 
the Sanskrit Ramayana itself, the Hindi R^-mfiyana, the Tamil 
Ramayana of Kamban, and works hke the Adhyatma-R&mS.- 
yana and Yoga-Vasistha-Rkmfi^yana^ Of all these, the Ramfi.- 
yana of Tulsi Das is specially remarkable and I shall speak of 
it later at some length 

4 

Krishna, the other great mcamation of Vishnu, is one of 
the most conspicuous figures m the Indian pantheon, but his 
historical ongm remains obscure The word which means black 
or dark blue occurs m the Rig Veda as the name of an othermse 
unknown person In the Chandogya Upanishad^, Krishna, the 
son of Devaki, is mentioned as having been mstructed by the 
sage Ghora of the Angirasa clan, and it is probably imphed that 
Krishna too belonged to that clan® Later sectanan writers 
never quote this verse, but their sdence may be due to the fact 
that the Upanishad does not refer to Krishna as if he were a 
deity, and merely says that he received from Ghora mstruction 
after which he never thirsted agam The purport of it was that 
the sacrifice may be performed without ntes, the various parts 
bemg typified by ordmaiy human actions, such as hunger, 
eatmg, laughter, hberahty, righteousness, etc This doctrme has 
some resemblance to Biid<lbist language^ and if this Krishna is 
really the ancient hero out of whom the later deity was evolved, 
there may be an allusion to some simple form of worship which 
rejected ceremonial and was practised by the tubes to whom 
Kyishna belonged I shall recur to the question of these tribes 

^ Ekanatba, who lived in the sixteenth centnry, calls the Adhyatma R a modem 
work SeoBhandarkar, Vauthn a«diSaffism,page48 ThoYoga VasishthaR purports 
to be inatraction given by Vosishtha to Rama who wishes to abandon the world 
Its date 13 unoertam but it is quoted by authors of the fourteenth century It is 
very popular, especially in south India, where an abridgment m Tamil called 
Jfiana Vasishtha is much read Its doctrme appears to be Vedantist "mth a good 
dea,! of Buddhist philosophy Salvation is never to think that pleasures and pams 
are “mine” * Chapd Up lu 17 6 

* The Kaush Brahm says that Knslma was an Angirasa xxx. g The Anu- 
kramaiu says that the Kpshna of Rig Veda, vni 74 was an Angirasa For Ghora 
Angirasa “the dread descendent of the Angirases” see MacdoneU and Keith, Vedtc 
Index, 8 V 

*' E g Dig Nik V The Pancaratra expressly states that Yoga is worship of 
the heart and self sacrifice, being thus a counterpart of the external sacrifice (bahya 
yaga) 
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and tho BhAgAva<a acct below but In Ihla wctlon I am con 
corned with the pcrronnlitj* of 

VAaudeva is a well known nomo of Kpshna and a sfltra of 
PAnini*, especially If taken In conjunction irilh tho comment of 
Patanjali appears to assert that It Is not a clan name but tho 
name of a god If so VAaudoro must haro been recognizctl as 
a god in tho fourth century B c Jlo is mentioned in inscriptions 
wUch appear to date from about tho second centun D c * and 
m tho last book of (ho Talttlriya Ampyoka* which however is 
a later addition of uncertain date 

Tho name Krishna occurs In Buddhist writings in the form 
Kapha phonetically equivalent to Kflshpa In tho Digha 
KikAya^ we hear of tho clan of tho KonhAyanas (— KArshnA 
yanaa) and of one Kapha who bccarao a great sago This person 
may bo tho Krishna of the Big Veda but there is no proof that 
ho is tho samo as our Krishna 

Tho Ghata>JAtnka (Ko 454) gives an account of Kpshpn a 
childhood and subsequent exploits nhich In many points corro 
spends with tho Brahmanlo legends of his life and contains 
scvorelfamnarineldonts and names sucli asVAsudeia Baladcva 
Kamsa Yet it presents many pcoullanties and la either an 
independent version or a nusrcprrscnfntlon of a popular story 
that had wondered far from Its home Join tradition also ahows 
that theso tales wore popular and wore worked up Into diflorent 
forms for tho Joins have on elaborate system of onciont 
patnarcha which includes VAsudovas and Baladovos Krishna 
Is tho ninth of tho Black VAsudovas* and Is connected with 
DvAravatl or BvArakA Ho will bccomo tho tuTlflh tlrthankara 
of tho next world period and a similar position will bo attained 
by Devoid Rohlnl Baladova and JavokumAm nil members of 
bis family This is a striking proof of tho popularity of tho 
Krlahpa legend outside tho Brahmanlo religion 

* P^TL. IT J. M, y it%inArj%*4Uifdm wi». TUuodir^r I tfuAwarim m»d 

Mvim p. 3 um] JJLAM lOlOi p. ISS. 8dlrm M ]n*t abovr appem ta point lo 

W faHh or doTotion, tell for ihU VAnoder*. 

* EapecWlj the Brcia^ oobmou 8« Bapwn, Andent Iiidx* p. 16S and 

Taricni artklea k J 1900-10. 

X. L tI 

* HI. L S3 miro ao Ka^lio lal abonL Bol Udt maj refrr (o lh« Rialil mmtfoord 
In fi. F Tin 74 who baa not iuco..sril7 anytliiog to do with thi* fod KrUbuka. 

Boo Uomarukdra AbbidhAftacfartAiaanJ Ed. BoebfHr\^k and Rien, p. 123, and 
BanMti a tmialalko ot tba AntofaJa Dof^o, pp. 13-16 aod 07-S2. 
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No references to TCnshna except the above have been found 
in the earher Upamshads and Shtras He is not mentioned m 
Mann but m one aspect or another he is the prmcipal figure m 
the Mahabharata, yet not exactly the hero The Ramayana 
would have no plot without Rama, but the stoiy of the Maha- 
bharata would not lose its unity if Krishna were omitted He 
takes the side of the PS.ndavas, and is sometimes a chief some- 
times a god but he is not essential to the action of the epic 

The legend represents him as the son of Vasudeva, who be- 
longed to the Sattvata sept^ of the YMava tribe, and of his 
^vlfe Devaki It had been predicted to Kamsa, king of Mathura 
(Muttra), that one of her sons would kill him He therefore slew 
her first six children the seventh, Balar&.ma, who is often 
counted as an incarnation of Vishnu, was transferred by divme 
mteivention to the womb of Rohini K]ishna, the eighth, 
escaped by more natural methods His father was able to give 
him mto the charge of Nanda, a herdsman, and his wife Yasodfi. 
who brought him up at Gokula and Vrmdavana Here hi-? youth 
was passed m sportmg with the Gopis or milkmaids, of whom 
he is said to have mamed a thousand He had time, however, 
to perform acts of heroism, and after killing Kamsa, he trans- 
ported the inhabitants of Mathura to the city of Dv&rak§, which 
he had built on the coast of Gujarat He became king of the 
Yadavas and contmued his mission of clearmg the earth of 
tyrants and monsters Tn the struggle between the Pandavas 
and the sons of Dhritarashtra he championed the cause of the 
former, and after the conclusion of the war retired to Dv&rakS. 
Internecine conflict broke out among the Yadavas and annihi- 
lated the race Krishna himself withdrew to the forest and was 
lulled by a hunter called Jaras (old age) who shot him supposmg 
him to be a deer 

Tn the MahS^bharata and several Puranas this bare outline 
IS distended with a plethora of miraculous mcident remarkable 
oven in Indian hterature, and almost all possible forms of divme 
and human activity are attnbuted to this many-sided figure 
We may indeed suspect that his personahty is dual even m the 
simplest foim of the legend for the scene changes from Mathurfi- 
to Dvaraka, and his character is not qmte the same m the two 
regions It is probable that an ancient mihtary hero of the west 

^ Apparently the Banic as the Vfishnis 
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has bc«n combined with a deity or perhaps more than one deity 
The pile of story sentiment and theology which ages hare 
heaped np round KnahpaB name reprcecnts him in three 
principal aspects Firstly ho Ss a warrior who destroys tho 
poucis of evil Secondly, ho is associated with loro in all its 
forms ranging from amorous sport to tho lore of God in tho 
most spiritual and mystical sens© Thirdly ho is not onlv a deity 
but ho notuaDy becomes God in tho European and also in the 
pantheistic acceptation of tho word and is tho centre of a 
phUosophio theology 

Tho first of these aspects is olcnrly the oldest and It Is hero 
if anywhere, that wo may hope to find some fragments of 
history But tho embeflishments of pools and story tellers hare 
been so many that we can only point to features which may 
mdicate a substratum of fact. In tho legend Krishna assists 
the Pfijpdavos against tho Kaoraras Now many think that tho 
PJHnJsras represent a second and later Immigration of Aryans 
into India composed of tribes who bad halted In tho HimoJayos 
and perhaps acquired somo of the customs of tho Inhabitants, 
including polyandry for the flro P&ndaras had ono wife in 
common between thorn Also the meaning of tho namo Krlsh^ 
black suggests that ho was a chief of some non Aryan tribe 
It is therefore possible that ono sonreo of the Kfish^a myth is 
that a body of Inrading Aryans desenbod In tho legend as the 
had not exactly tho same laws and beliefs as 
those already established in Hindustan wero aided by a powerful 
aboriginal chief just as the Sisodiaa in Bajpotona wero aided 
by the Bblls It is possible too that Krishna s tnbe may bare 
come from Kabul or other mountainous dlstriota of the north 
west although one of the roost definite points in the legend is 
his connection with tie coast town of BvArokA The fortlfica 
boos of this town and the fruitless efiorts of the demon king 
Salra to conquer it by aelgo ore desoribod in the Mahibhirata' 
but the narrative is surrounded by an atmosphere of magic and 
miracle rather than of history* 

‘ HZ. xr 

* It Toold Mtm tkftt Um tonpk of IhrirftU vu hath betvon Uh tocopodtkD 
of tLe nunUT* {a tli« ilahthhlrata ud of tha Ylaluja Pori^A. for while the former 
tayi the whole town w»e dettro^wd hy the see, the Utter the Utaple end 

aft th»t whoerer tUIU H b fr^ front eO hi* liiu. Bee WH*^ FUUe 
r p. IBS. 


tn. 


11 
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Though it would not be reasonable to pick out the less 
fantastic parts of the Krishna legend and interpret them as 
histoiy, yet we may fairly attach sigmficance to the fact that 
many episodes represent him as m conflict with Brahmamc 
institutions and hardly mamtainmg the position of Vishnu 
mcamate^ Thus he plunders Tndra’s garden and defeats the 
gods who attempt to resist him He fights with ^iva and Skanda 
He burns Benares and all its inhabitants Yet he is called 
Upendra, which, whatever other explanations sectarian m- 
genmty may mvent, can hardly mean anythmg but the Lesser 
India, and he fills the humble post of Arjnna’s charioteer His 
kinsmen seem to have been of httle repute, for part of his 
mission was to destroy his own clan and after presiding over 
its annihilation m mtemecme strife, he was slam himself Tn 
aU this we see dimly the figure of some abongmal hero who, 
though ultimately canomzed, represented a force not m complete 
harmony with Brahmamc civilization The figure has also many 
solar attnbutes but these need not mean that its ongm is to be 
sought m a sun myth, but rather that, as many early deities 
were forms of the snn, solar attnbutes came to be a natural 
part of divmity and were ascnbed to the deified Krishna just 
as they were to the deified Buddha^ 

Some authors hold that the histoncal Knshna was a teacher, 
similar to Zarathustra, and that though of the military class he 
was chiefiy occupied m founding or supportmg what was after- 
wards known as the rehgion of the Bhagavatas, a theistic system 
mculcatmg the worship of one God, called Bhagavat, and 
perhaps identical with the Sun It is probable that Knshna 

' A most curious chapter of the Vishnu Purana (rv 13) contains a vindication 
of Krishna’s character and a picture of old tribal life 

* Neither can I agree with some scholars that KjiBhna is mainly and primarily 
a deity of vegetation All Indian ideas about the Umverse and God emphasize 
the interaction of life and death, growth and decay, spnng and winter Krishna 
18 undoubtedly associated with life, growth and generation, but so is Siva the 
destroyer, or rather the transmutcr The account m the Mahabhashja (on Pfin m 
I 26) of the masque representmg the slaughter of Kaipsa by Krishpa is surely a 
slight foundation for the theory that Krishija was a nature god It might be easily 
argued that Christ is a vegetation spirit, for not only is Easter a sprmg festival but 
there are numerous allusions to sowmg and harvest in the Gospels and Paul illus 
trates the resurrection by the germination of com It is a mistake to seek for 
uniformity in the history of religion There were m ancient tunes different types of 
mind which mvented different kinds of gods, just as now professors mvent different 
theories about gods 
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Iho hero was connected with the worsljip ol a special delt) 
bnt I SCO no crldcnco (hat he nas prlmonl\ a teacher* In (ho 
earlier legends ho Is a man of arms In (ho Inter he is not ono 
who devotes hLs life to teaching but a forceful personage ^ho 
explains (he nature of God and the universe at tho most un 
crjicctod moments i^ow tho founders of rehgions such os 
"Mahlivlro and Buddho preserve their character as teachers even 
In legend and do not nccumaUle miscellaneous heroic exploits 
Simflnrly modem founders of seels like Coltanyo though 
revered as incamotions still retain their historical attnbutes 
But on the other hand man> men of action have been deified 
not because tho^ taught an^'thlng but because the} seemed to 
bo more than human forces Bfima Is a cla.idcAl example of 
such deification and man> local deities can ho sitown to bo 
warriors bandits and hunters who*o powers Inspired respect 
It Is said that there Is a dtsposltion in tho Bomba} Presldeno} 
to deify tho Moratha leader ^haji* 

In his second aspect Krishoa U a pastoral deity sporting 
among nymphs and cattio It is pOMible that this Knshna Is 
In his on^n distinct from tho violent and tragic hero of PvfirakA 
Tho two characters haro httio in common except (heir lawless 
nesfl and the date and locoUtj of (ho two cycles of legend are 
different But the death of Kaipaa which is ono of (ho oldest 
inadents In tho story (for It is mentioood In tho Mahfibhl’^li^a*) 
■belongs to both and Karpsa is consistently connected ulth 
Muttra, The Mab&bhlirala Is moinl} concerned with Krishna 
tho warrior tho few alluslone In it to tho freaks of tho pastoral 
Kfishpa occur In passages suspected of being Into interpolations 
and even if they are genuine show that little attention was paid 
to bis youth But In later works the relative importance Is 
revQTBod and tho figaro of the amorous herdsman olmost 
banishes the womor We can trace tho growth of this figure in 
the sculptures of the rixlh century In the Vishnu and Bh&gavala 
I^r&pas and tho GIUl govinda (written about 1170) Even later 
is tho worship of lULdhd KfislMm s mistress as a portion of the 

^ Tbe of tba ChixtdogTm Upic(vi< H rttnrtt fautra^tloa bert It H ool 

■iH that b* vu falmMlf 4 

* HopUm, I»J[a Oid mtti V«r p. 100. 

' BhuidArktr AIh>*Wi to KrWlina la Mablbhlttya, Jnd. Ant. IS74, p. H 
For tb* pMtont pee BbuiidPtbir ) ottifarlm nij cKpp. ix. 
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deity, who is supposed to have divided himself mto male and 
female halves^ The birth and adventures of the pastoral Krishna 
are located m the land of Bra], the district round Muttra and 
among the tribe of the Abhiras, but the warlike Krishna is 
connected with the west, although his exploits extend to the 
Ganges valley^ The Abhiras, now called Aliirs, were nomadic 
herdsmen who came from the west and their movements between 
Kathiawar and Muttra may have somethmg to do with the 
double location of the Krishna legend 

Both archseology and historical notices tell us something of 
the history of Muttra It was a great Buddhist and Jam centre, 
as the statues and vihfi,ras found there attest Ptolemy calls it 
the city of the gods Fa-Hsien (400 ad) descnbesit as Buddhist, 
but that faith was dechmng at the time of Hsuan Chuang’s 
visit (c 630 A D ) The sculptural remams also mdicate the 
presence of Greeco-Bactiian influence We need not therefore 
feel surprise if we find m the rehgious thought of Muttra elements 
traceable to Greece, Persia or Central Asia Some claim that 
Chnstiamty should be reckoned among these elements and I 
shah discuss the question elsewhere Here I will only say that 
such ideas as were common to Chnstiamty and to the religions 
of Greece and western Asia probably did penetrate to India by 
the northern route, but of specifically Christian ideas I see no 
proof It is true that the pastoral Krishna is unlike aU esirher 
Indian deities, but then no close parallel to him can be adduced 
from elsewhere, and, take him as a whole, he is a decidedly nn- 
Chnstian figure The resemblance to Chnstiamty consists m the 
worship of a divme child, together with his mother But this 
feature is absent m the New Testament and seems to have been 
borrowed from paganism by Chnstiamty 

The legends of Muttra show even clearer traces than those 
already quoted of hostihty between Krishna and Brahmanism 
He forbids the worship of Tndra®, and when Tndra m anger 
sends down a deluge of ram, he protects the country by holflmg 

'^e divuuty of Rfi,dh& is taught apeoiaUv in the Brahmavaivarta Purfina and 
t^e Narada paficaratra, also called Jnftnamfitas&ra She is also desonbed m the 
Qop61a tfi,paniya UpaniBhad of ■nnlmown date 

® ButKainsa appears in both senes of legends,! e .intheGhata J4takawhiphoon- 
taiM no hint of the pastoral legends but is a vanant of the story of the warlike Krishna 

Vishnu Parana, v 10, 11 from which the quotations m the text are taken 
Much of it 18 repeated m the Hanvamsa See for instance H 3808 
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ap orcr It tho hill of Cohunlhon which Is w(IU one of Ihc grent 
centres of plignmoge* The language wliich (ho Mshnu Purfina 
attnbutes (o him ls extremely remnrkoblc Ho inlemipls a 
sacriilco which his fo'lcrfallicr Is ofTenng to Indm and says 
Wo have neither fields nor houses wo wonder about happily 
wherever we list Imvelhng In our woggons AS hat lla^c we to 
dowithlndra? Cattle and mountains are (our) gods Pmhmnns 
offer worship with pm>cr cultiratoni of the earth adore their 
landraorks but wo who (end our herds in tlio forests and 
mountains should worship (hem and our klne 

This passage suggests that Kfishna represents a tribe of 
highland nomads who worshipped mounloina and cattle and 
came to terms with tho Pratimanic ntual onl> after a struggle 
Tho worship of mountain spirits Is common In Central Asia 
but 1 do not know of an) ciidcnoc for cattle worship In tlio«c 
regions Clemens of Alexandria* writing at the end of the 
second centurj a n lelU us that the Indians worshipped 
Hcraklea and Pan Tlio pastoral Krwbna has consldemble 
resemblance to I’an or a Faun but no repre*entatlons of such 
beings nro recorded from Gneco Indian sculptures Sovcrol 
Bacchic groups have howo\cr been discovered In Gandham and 
also nt Muttra* ond Megasthenes recogniied Dionysus in some 
Indian dcitj Though tho Bacchic revels and m)*8tcries do not 
explain tho pastorol element in tho Kpshna legend the) offer 
a parallel to some of its other features such os tho dancing and 
tho crowd of women and I am inchned to think that such Greek 
Ideas may have germinated ond proicd fruitful in Muttra Tho 
Greek king Menander Is sold to liavo occupied tho dlv (c 155 
n 0 ) and tho sculptures found tliero indicate tliat Greek artistic 
forms were used to express Indian Ideas There raa) ha\e been 
a similar fusion in religion 

In any cose Buddhism was predominant In Muttra for 
several centunos It no doubt forbade the onimal sacriflcca of 

• Tbe Malm eycl* ot Ic -md rannol lie Tfty UU tor tbe ln*ffilplJc»o ct OUl 
Lotaor In Cbamp* (811 A.D ) pnlu of NarijEnA bolding; up OobanlhBn End a 
CA mbojin UneriptioD of Dm F^koM^ (070A.D.) rpeakt of the bAokj of tb« 
YAramni wbETO K.rHlu;iA ■portfd. TbcM IrgmdA mut hAre Lmi pnTAlmt In IndU 
ponM UriM b^on tb «7 trarHlod M fAT Somo of them a» rirplclrd on e pflUr found 
at Uandor and poaifblj refcrahlo to Un fooith centarjr a.d Hc« /IrrJL S*nty Ini. 
IW5-1900.P. IM, 

StnHn. m. 191 Sm SI Criodlr ^ikichI ludut, p. ISO, 

* Vlneoit Smith, F m Ari « /tJtm pp. 131 13d. 
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the Brahmans and favoured milder rites It may even offer 
some explanation for the frivolous character of much m the 
Krishna legend^ Most Brahmamc deities, extraordmaiy as 
their conduct often is, are serious and imposing But Buddhism 
claimed for itself the serious side of rehgion and while it tolerated 
local godhngs treated them as fairies or elves It was perhaps 
while Kjishna was a humble rustic deity of this sort, with no 
claim to represent the >Almighty, that there first gathered round 
him the cycle of light love-stones which has clung to him ever 
smce In the hands of the Brahmans his worship has undergone 
the strangest vanations which touch the highest and lowest 
planes of Hinduism, but the Muttra legend still retains its special 
note of pastoral romance, and exhibits Krishna m two prmcipal 
characters, as the divme child and as the divine lover The 
mystenes of birth and of sexual umon are congemal topics to 
Hindu theology, but m the cult of Muttra we are not concerned 
with reproduction as a world force, but simply with childhood 
and love as emotional manifestations of the deity The same 
ideas occur m Christiamty, and even m the Gospels Christ is 
compared to a bridegroom, but the Krislma legend is far more 
gross and naive 

The infant Krishna is commonly adored m the form known 
as Makhan Chor or the Butter Thief^ This represents him as 
a crawling child holding out one hand full of curds or butter 
which he has stolen We speak of idoh/mg a child, and when 
Hindu women worship this image they are unconsciously 
generah/ing the process and worshippmg childhood, its way- 
ward pranks as well as its loveable simphcity, and thouglr it is 
hard for a man to think of the freaks of the butter thief as a 
manifestation of divmity, yet clearly there is an analogy between 
these childish escapades and the caprices of mature deities, 
which are respectfully described as mystenes If one admits 
the worship of the Bambino, it is not unreasonable to mclude 
m it admiration of his roguenes, and the tender playfulness 
which IS peiJiiitted to enter mto this cult appeals profoundly to 

In the Sutta^ nipata Mira, the EvJ One is called Kanha, the phonetic equivalent 
of Kfishija in Prakrit Can it be that Mira and hia daughters have anything to do 
with Kpshpa and the Gopis? 

Compare the Greek stones of the infant Hermes who steals Apollo’s cattle 
and invents the lyre Compare too, as havmg a general resemblance to fantastic 
Indian legends, the story of young Hephsestus. 
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Indian women Images of the Makhan Qior arc sold bj thou 
sands in the streets of ^luttra 

Even more popular is the image known as KanhajTi which 
represents the god as a young man playing the flute as he stands 
in a careless attitude which has somothuig of Hellenic grace 
Krish^ia m this form is the beloved of the Gopls or milk maids 
of the land of Braj and the qiouse of Rildh& though she had 
no monopoly of him The stones of his frolics with these damsels 
and the ntes instituted in memory thereof have brought his wor 
ship into merited dUorc<Ut Krishnaism odcrslho most extensive 
manifestation to bo found in the world of iihat W James calls 
the theopathio condition os illustrated bj nuns like Margu6nto 
Mario Alacoquo Saint Gortmdo and the more distinguished 
Saint Theresa To bo loved by God and loved by him to 
distraotion (jusqu k la folle) Margaret molted away with lovo 
at the thought of suoh a ttdng She said to God Hold back 
0 my God these torrents which overwhelm mo or else enlarge 
my capacity for their reception * These aro not the words of 
the Gtt& govmda or the Prem Sagor as might bo supposed but 
of a Catholic Bishop doscribmg tho transports of Sister Mar 
gu6rito Mane and they illustrate the temper of Krishija s 
worshippers But the verses of tho Marathi poet Tukaram 
who lived about 1600 and sang the praises of Krishna rue 
above tln« sentimentality though he uses the language of love 
In a letter to Slvajl, who desired to see him he wrote As a 
chaste wife longs only to see her lord suoh cm I to ViHhala* 
All the world u to mo Vitthala and nothing else thee also I 
behold in him Ho also wrote ©Isowhoro ho that takoth tho 
unprotooted to hu heart and doetb to a servant the somo kind 
ness as to his own children is assuredly the image of God. 
More recently RAmakriahija, whose saymgs breathe a wide 
intelligenco as well as a wide charily bos given this religion of 
love an expression which if somewhat too sexual to bo perfectly 
In aocordanoe with western taste u nearly related to emotlonM 
Christianity A true lover sees his god as hu nearest and 
dearest relative he writes just as the shepherd women of 

Dooittrd, Rittoin dt h B caJUvmu* i/arfV&if* Qaot«d bjr 

W Juaw, rtriehu oj IU]t^io*s Erptrirtut^ p. !M3. 

VUfh^ or Vl^tobft !■ a loaol drftj of pAodhArpor in the Deecui (peHupa a 
delAed Brahm of the plAre} now fdenUfled wlUi K^iahnA. 
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Vfindavana saw in Krishna not the Lord of the Universe but 
their own beloved The loiowledge of God may be bkened to 
a man, while the love of God is like a woman Knowledge has 
entry only up to the outer rooms of God, and no one can enter 
mto the inner mysteries of God save a lover Knowledge and 
love of God are ultimately one and the same There is no 
difference between pure knowledge and pure love^ ” 

These extracts show how Krishna as the object of the soul’s 
desire assumes the place of the Supreme Bemg or God But 
this surpnsmg transformation^ is not specially connected with 
the pastoral and erotic Krishna the best known and most 
thorough-gomg exposition of his divinity is found m the 
Bhagavad-gita, which represents him as bemg m his human 
aspect, a wamor and the charioteer of Arjuna Probably some 
seventy-five millions to-day worship Krishna, especially under 
the name of Han, as God in the pantheistic sense and naturally 
the more his identity with the supreme spmt is emphasized, the 
dimmer grow the legendaiy features which mark the hero of 
Muttra and DvarakS-, and the human element m him is reduced 
to this veiy important pomt that the tie unitmg him to his 
worshippers is one of sentiment and affection 

In the foUowmg chapters I shall treat of this worship when 
descnbmg the vanous sects which practise it A question 
of some importance for the history of Knshna’s deification is 
the meamng of the name Vasudeva One explanation makes it 
a patronymic, son of Vasudeva, and supposes that when this 
prince Vasudeva was deified his name, like Rama, was trans- 
ferred to the deity The other regards V&sudeva as a name for 
the deity used by the Sattvata clan and supposes that when 
Krishna was deified this already well-known divine name was 
bestowed on him There is much to be said for this latter theory 
As we have seen the Jams give the title Vasudeva to a series of 
supermen, and a remarkable legend states^ that a king caUed 

1 Life and Sayings of Bdmnlcnshna Trans F Max Muller, pp 137-8 The 
Fnghsh poet Crashaw makes free use of rebgious metaphors drawn from love and 
even Francis Thompson represents God as the lover of the Soul, eo m his poem 
Any Saint ^ 

* s'UTUsmg, it can be paraUeled in modem times for Kahir (c 1400) 

was identified by his Uter followers with the supreme spirit 

» Mahibhar Sabhap xiv Vishnu Pur v xxxiv The name also occurs m the 
laittmya^anyaka (i 31) a work of moderate if not great antiquity Nazavanaya 
vidmahe Vasudevaya dhimahi 
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Paundraka who pretended to be a dolty used the title V&sndeva 
and ordered Kruhpa to ccaso using it for which Impertinence 
he was slflin This clearly implies that the title was something 
which oonld bo detached from Kriebna and not a mere palrony 

mio Indian writings countenance both etymologies of the word 

As the name of the deity they denro it from vas to dwell he 
in whom all things abide and who abides in all ^ 


5 

Siva and Vlahou are not m their nature different from other 
Indian ideas high or low They am the offspring of philosophio 
and poebo minds playing with a luxuriant popular mj'thologj 
But even in the epics they have already become fixed pomts 
in a Box of ohaugmg fancies and serve as receptaoles in which 
the most diverse notions are collected and stored Near!) all 
philosophy and superstlUon finds its place in Hinduism by being 
connected with one or both of them The two worships are not 
oharactenstio of different periods they coexist when fhoy first 
become known to us as they do at the present day and in essential 
dootnnee they are much alike We have no name for this 
curious double theism in which each party describee its own 
deity as the supreme god or AU-god yet ^thont denying the 
god of the other Something mmilar might be produced m 
Christianity if different Churches wisrv avowedly to worship 
different persons of the Trinity 

5iva and Vlshiju are eomeUmes contrasted and occasionally 
their worshippers quarrel* But the general inolinabon is rather 

' 8w VljJipu Pnr n. T 6e« alto WHacm, FmI?* l pp. »od 17 

* Tho> tlie S^tn Partes iorelgfaa ajatru i Uw Mlditra Ket (xu. lu —Xi.) and 
ciJla VlalinQ tlte aerrant ol Slrst • ksal vork called tike Vriddha HAnta* 

RamhUifa iald torrotatn a potemle agalnat fllra. Oc"a»l«Tnany wr hear ol coHlaJcau 
baiaatu tha ioDonra ol VUipa and Sira or tb# da«eui Uon oi temples by boatiW 
fanatics. Bot aaeb ooolllcta take place moat o fte n not widdy dUInsat 

aecia bat bclwMiu snbdhrialons of tba aeot, Tn].XaLlafi and Tada-^alali. 
ItvoaUaeemtootiutat>a«^.uutmaatHlniinaoftiiehiglisrc«^v<aTQU oatentatkna 
mietDbenbFp of Uts modem aseta, and tboofb they may praetiaa apedal derotkin to 
dtber Ylihqn or Sira, jst tbay vlilt the temples of botb deities vhm they go oa 
pOgrimafca. JogmdiaNathBbattaeharni tnbla^UkdM rh^ttos^Scc^asji (p. SOI) 
tbat aristoentic luoally krep fn tbelr piirate obapek both a aaUgram 

ra>« ^.ot h ig Vlahno and i T p i f awtlog fllra and hli ■pnoag- Hence dUTerent 

obsarven vary hi their estimatea of Uts hnportancs of aectariai] dirlsiatis, soma 
bfJHhig that aect is the e of taodero HJndoiim and otben thot most edocsted 
B>Twlrt« do Dot *oe ahlp a aeetarian deity Tlio K&nna Purina, Part L chap. ^ttt. 
^nttafau •»!» onrioua mka as to That tkftits ihooid be Tonfaipped by tbs raticus 
ofaaMa of men and iplzita. 
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to make the two figures approximate by bestowmg the same 
attributes on both A deity must be able to satisfy emotional 
devotion hence the Tamil ^ivaite says of Siva the destroyer, 
“one should worship m supreme love him who does kindness to 
the soul ” But then the feature in the world which most im- 
presses the Hindu is the constant change and destruction, and 
this must find a place m the All-god Hence the sportive kindly 
Kristina comes to be declared the destroyer of the worlds^ It 
IS as if m some vast Dravidian temple one wandered through 
two corridors fiifFerently ornamented and assigned to the priests 
of different ntes but both leading to the same image Hence it 
IS not surpnsmg to find that there is actually a deity if mdeed 
the term is smtable, but European vocabularies hardly provide 
one which meets the case called Hanhara (or Sankara-NarS,- 
yana), that is Siva and Vishnu combmed The Hanvamsa 
contains a hymn addressed to him fairly ancient sculptures 
attest the prevalence of his worship in the Deccan, especially 
at Badt.mi, he was once the chief deity of Cambo]a and he is 
stiU popular in south India Here besides bemg worshipped 
under his own name he has undergone a smgular transformation 
and has probably been amalgamated with some abongmal deity 
Under the designation of Ayenfir (said to be a coiruption of 
Hanhara) he is extensively worshipped as a village god and 
reputed to be the son of §iva and Vishnu, the latter having 
kmdly assumed the form of a woman to effect his birth 

Another form of this mchnation to combme and umte the 
vanous manifestations of the Divme is the tendency to worship 
groups of gods, a practice as old as the Vedas Thus many 
temples are dedicated to a group of five, namely, ^iva, Vishnu, 
Dfirga, Gane4a and the Sun and it is stated that every Hindu 
worships these five deities m his daily prayers® The Trimfirti, or 
figure of BrahmS., ^iva and Vishnu, illustrates the worship of 
groups Its importance has sometimes been over-estimated by 
Emopeans from an idea that it corresponded to the Chnstian 
^mty , but m reahty this tnad is late and has httle significance 
No stress is laid on the idea of three in one and the number of 
persons can be mcreased The Brahma-vaivarta Purina for 
instance adds Krishna to Brahma, f^iva and Vishnu The union 

1 Bhag gita, xi 23-34 

^ See Snaa Chandra Vasu, Daily practice of the Hindus, p 118 
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of three personalitiofl ib merely a way of enrnmlng np the chief 
attribntee of the AU-Qod Thns the Vialmu Pnrfipa^ extols 
Vialniu as being ' Hira^iyagarbha Hari and Sanhera (i c, 
Brahmfl Viflhjpu and Siva) thecreator preserveranddestroyer 
but m another passage oa him who is Brahma lirara and 
spirit (Puma) who with tho three Gnpas (qualities of matter) is 
the cause of creation preservation and destruction ' The 
origin of the triad so far as It has any doctrinal or philosophical 
meaning is probably to be sought in the personlBcation of the 
three Qu^ioa* 

^ n. 1 ud L 1 

See Up. T 2. It b tigtJj probable tlut the cefebnted loui^ at 

EltpbftBU knot aTrtnidrtlU aD Imt « of &rm. BeeGopiolthAlUo, 

firnia lamog n. 3S2. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


FEATURES OF HINDUISM RITUAL, CASTE, 

SECT, FAITH 

1 

In the last chapter I traced the growth of the great gods ^iva 
and Vishnu The prominence of these figures is one of the marks 
which distmguish the later phase of Indian religion from the 
earher But it is also distinguished by various practices, insti- 
tutions and behefs, which are more or less connected with the 
new deities Such are a new ntual, the elaboration of the caste 
system, the growth of sects, and the tendency to make devotion 
to a particular deity the essence of rehgion In the present 
chapter I shall say somethmg of these phenomena 

Hmdmsm has often and justly been compared to a jungle 
As in the jungle every particle of soil seems to put forth its 
spirit m vegetable life and plants grow on plants, creepers and 
parasites on their more stalwart brethren, so in India art, 
commerce, warfare and crime, eveiy human interest and 
aspiration seek for a manifestation in rehgion, and smce men 
and women of all classes and occupations, all stages of education 
and civihzation, have contributed to Hmdmsm, much of it seems 
low, foohsh and even immoral The jungle is not a park or 
garden Whatever can grow m it, does grow The Brahmans 
are not gardeners but forest officers To attempt a history or 
description of Indian creeds seems an enterprise as vast, hope- 
less and pathless as a general account of European pohtics As 
for many centuries the hfe of Europe has expressed itself m 
pohtics, so for even longer ages the hfe of India, which has more 
mhabitants than western Europe^, has found expression m 
rehgion, speculation and philosophy, and has left of all this 
thought a voluminous record, mighty m bulk if wantmg m 
dates and events And why should it chromcle them^ The 
truly rehgious mind does not care for the history of rehgion, 

* The population of India (about 316 miUionfl) is larger than that of Europe 
without Russia 
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]aat ofl among us the scientific mind does not ilivcll on Iho hislorj 
of science 

"iet In spite of their exuberance Hinduism and the jnnglo 
have considerable unlformltv Here and there in a tropical 
forest some well grown treeorbrillmnt flower attracts attention 
but the general Impression lefton the traveller bj tho vegetation 
as ho passes through it milo after mile i* Infinite repetition as 
well as infinite luxunanco And so In Hindnism A monograph 
on one god or one teacher U an Interesting study But if wo 
continue the expenraent different gods and different teachers 
ore found to bo much the came Wo can ivrito about Mslinulsm 
and Sivaism as If thej were different religions and this though 
incomplete is not incorrect But in llieir higher phases both 
show much the came excellences and when degraded both lead 
to much tho aamo abuses except that tho worship of Vishnu 
does not allow animal sacrifices This is true even of externals 
In the tomples of Madura Poona and Benares tho deities tho 
rites tho doctrines the race of the worshippers and tho arch! 
teoturo oro all different jxit tho impression of unlfonnltj la 
strong In spite of divergences tho religion is tho samo in all 
threo places la smacks of the sod and nothing bko it can bo 
found outside India 

Hinduism Is an unusual combination of animism and pan 
theism which aro commonly regarded as tho extremes of savage 
and of philosophic bebcf In India both may bo found eoparately 
but frequently they aro combined In startling juxtapoailion 
Tho same person who worships Vlshpu os Identical with tlie 
universe also worships him in tho form of n pobblo or plant* 
Tho avemgo Hindu who cannot live permanontl^ In tho altitudes 
of panthcUtio thought regards his gods as great natural forces 
akin to tho mighty rivers which he also worships Irresistible 
and often beneficent but also capricious and destructl\e WTiereaa 
Judaism Christianity and Islam all identify tho moral law with 
tho will and conduct of tho deity In Hinduism this is not oom 
pletely odmiUod In practice though a library might be filled 

* Dot coapu* Um EogUali poei 

**Flover ta tb* enonlril 
I pla«k foa out of Un mnoW, 

U 1 could uodmioad 
WhAt joQ uv root u>d til. uid tU lo til 
T ilKmid kno* what Qod asd m«H la. 
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"witli the beautiful things that have been said about man and 
God The outward forms of Tndian rehgion are pagan after the 
fashion of the ancient world, a fashion which has m most lands 
passed away But whereas m the fourth centiny a d European 
pagamsm, despite the efforts of anti-chnstian eclectics, proved 
melastic and mcapable of satisfymg new rehgious cravmgs, this 
did not happen m India The bottles of TTindmsm have always 
proved capable of holding all the wme poured mto them When 
a new sentiment takes possession of men’s souls, such as love, 
repentance, or the sense of sm, some deity of many shapes and 
Sympathies straightway adapts himself to the needs of his 
worshippers And yet in so doing the deity, though he enlarges 
himself, does not change, and the result is that we often meet 
with strange anachromsms, as if Jephthah should hsten appre- 
ciatively to the Sermon on the Mount and then sacrifice his 
daughter to Chnst Many Hindu temples are served by dancmg 
girls who are admittedly prostitutes^, an mstitution which takes 
us back to the cultus of Cormth and Babylon and is without 
parallel m any nation on approximately the same level of civih- 
zation Only British law prevents widows from bemg burned 
with their dead husbands, though even m the Vedic age the 
custom had been discontmued as barbarous^ But for the same 
legislation, human sacrifice would probably be common What 
the gods do and what them worshippers do m their sei vice cannot 
according to Hindu opinion be judged by ordinary laws of right 
and wiong The god is supra-moral the worshipper when he 
enters the temple leave's conventionahty outside 

Yet it IS unfau to represent Hinduism as characterized by 
hcence and cruelty Such tendencies are counterbalanced by 
the strength and prevalence of ideas based on renunciation and 
self-effacement All desire, all attachment to the world is an 
evil, all self-assertion is wiong Hinduism is constantly m 
extiemes sometimes it exults m the dances of Klpishna or the 
destructive fury of K&,li more often it struggles for release from 
the transitory and for umon with the permanent and real by 

Efforts are now bemg made by Hindus to suppress this mstitution 

In the Vedic funeral ceremonies the wife bes down by her dead husband and 
IS called back to the world of the hvmg which pomts to an earher form of the nte 
whore she died with him But even at this period, those who did not follow the 
Vedic customs may have killed indowB with their husbands (see too Ath Veda, 
xn 3), and later, the mvaders from Central Asia probably remforced the usage 
The much abused Tantras forbid it 
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self-denial or rather self negation which aims at iho total 
supprcfflion of both pleasure and pain This ia on iho wholo its 
dominant note 

In the records accessible to us the transition from Brahman 
ism — that is the religion of tho Vedas and Brfihmapoa — to 
Hinduism docs notappear os direct but as moakctlbj Buddhism 
Wo see Buddhism grow at tho expense of Brahmanism We are 
then conscious that it becomes profonndJ\ modified under tho 
influenco of new ideas Wo seo It decay and tho religion of tho 
Brahmans emoigo vlclonous But that religion is not what it 
was when Buddhism first and Is henceforth gcncraljj 

known as Hinduism Tho materials for studying the penod In 
which tho ohongo occurred — say 400 d c to 400 A D — are not 
scanty but tho^ do not facilitate chronological mvesUgallon 
Art and architecture are mainly Buddhist until the Gupta period 
(c 320 AD) and htcralorc though plentiful is undated Tho 
Mah&bh&rata and Rfitn&yana must have been edited In the 
courwj of these 800 ycAXB but llioj consist of different strata 
and ills not cost to separate and arrange them without assuming 
what wo wont to prove From 400 n o (If not from on oariior 
date) onwards there grew up a great volumo of epic poctrj 
founded on popular ballads, tclhng tho stories of BAma and the 
PAniJavas' It was distinct from the canonical literatures of both 
Brahmans and Buddhists but though it ^ros not in its essential 
character religious vet so goucral m India is the Interest in 
religion that wholo theological trofttlses were Incorporated in 
these stones without loss in Indian opinion to the interest of 
the narrative If at tho present day a congregation is seen In 

1 For tb« blftoj of (be Rlmir&na and MaMLUtrata and (be datra artcpibta 
to tb* dlOereat perioda of frovtb are WlntemlU, Ot*ek. /ad. J.iL ToL i. p. 403 and 
p. 436 Abo HopUos Oreal gpu of ImJ a, p. 307 Tbe two ponnj had aasuaod 
K«Hihl9gUkctb^pmeatfonahiUitaecondaDdfoBr(Jica)tarieaA.p re pO'jUrdj’ 
an probably tbe lateat dale* for any adbaLanlial addltJopj or afteimtloca aod 
tbare U eooaldeTable erldeoce that pcpone eaJbd BUnta aod TUnilyaj>a were well 
ktmm oatiy In tbe CbitcUan era. Tboa In ASnsboaha ■ 8&ti4l nVLra. (story xerr) 
they an mentkoed ae variike poema iDnUeatlns Doboddblft rkm. Tbe Rimiya^ia 
U mentioned Id tbe Uabirfblilahi aod va« Icnovn to Vaadbandha 1007 

P- 09V A Cambojan tnacrtpUon dating from the flrat yean of tba aoTeotb eeatary 
noAda arrao(emaQta rrv«fie for (he reoUatloti of tbe Itixniyai^ Porii^ and oom 
plat* ( ^ Ka) Bhlrata vbleh InipUea that ittrj ven knovn tn India etjnaideimMy 
earUer See Barth, Iiuerlp. Saaacn/u d« Oaw*tod^ pp. tO-Sl Tba Uahabhamla 
Itaelf admlta that It ia the mult of gradual growth for In the opening koUoc H 
aaya that tbe Bhlrata oooaUta of 8800 Tanaa. 34,000 ro4.M. and 100,000 ra i. 
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a Hindu temple bstening to a recitation, the text ivhich is bemg 
chanted will often prove to be part of the MaliabhS^rata Such 
a ceremony is not due to forgetfulness of the Veda but is a 
repetition of what happened long before our era whenrhapsodists 
strung together popular narratives and popular theologj^ Such 
theology cannot be rigidly separated from Brahmanism and 
Buddhism It grew up under their influence and accepted their 
simpler ideas But it brought with it popular behcfs which did 
not strictly speaking belong to cither sj'Stem B}^ attacking the 
mam Brahmanic doctnnes the Buddhists gave the popular 
lehgion its opportunity For instance, they condemned animal 
sacrifices and derided the idea that trained priests and comph- 
cated rites are necessary This did not destroj^ the mfluence of 
the Brahmans but it disposed them to admit that the Vedic 
sacrifices are not the only means of salvation and to authonze 
other ntes and beliefs It was about this time, too, that a senes 
of invasions began to pour into India from the north-west It 
may be hard to distinguish between the foreign behefs which 
they mtroduced and the Indian behefs which the}’^ accepted and 
modified But it is clear that their general effect was to upset 
traditional ideas associated with a ntual and learning which 
required lifelong study 

2 

It has been well said^ that Buddhism did not waste away 
in India until nval sects had appropnated from it everythmg 
they could make use of Perhaps Hmduism had an even stronger 
doctrinal influence on Buddhism The deification of the Buddha, 
the invention of Bodhisattvas who are equivalent to gods and 
the extraordinary alhance between late Buddhism and Sivaism, 
are aU mstances of the general Indian view overcoming the 
special Buddhist view But Buddhism is closely coimected with 
the theory of incarnations and the development of the Advaita 
phi osophy, and in the externals of rehgion, in rites, ceremonies 
and institutions, its mfluence was great and lastmg VVe may 
take first the doctnne of Ahimsfi,, non-injury, or m other words 
the sanctity of ammal life This beautiful doctnne, the glory of 
India, if not mvented by the Buddha at least arose m schools 
which were not Brahmamc and were related to the Jam and 

* Hardy, Indxsche Heltgtonsgeichxchie, p 101 
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Bnddimrt movementa It formed no part of the Vedio religion 
in which sacnfioe often meant butchery Bat in Hindniam it 
meets with extenaiye though not nnivemal aooeptanoe With 
the VaiahijiiavM it la an artiol© of faith nor do the worshippers 
of &7A nanally propitiate him with animal sacrihoes though 
theee are offered by the ^fLktaa and also by the am a)] olaaa of 
Brahmans who atill preserre the Vedio ritnal^ Hardly any 
Hlndoa habitually eat meat and moat abhor it especially beef 
Yet beef-eating eoema to have been permitted in Vedio times 
and even when parts of the Mah&bh&rsta wore composed. 

Apart from anlniftl gaoriffoea Bnddhlam was the main agent 
in effecting a mighty rovolntion in worship and ntuol One la 
tempted to r^j^ard the change as total and complete but such 
wide aasertiona are rarely true in India onatoma and inatitutions 
are not swept away by reformers but are cut down hie the grass 
and hie the grass grow up again They aometunes die out but 
Jbhey are rarely destroyed- The Vedio saciifioee are still occasion 
ally offered* but for many centnnes have been almost entirely 
Buperseded by another form of worship asaocaated with temples 
and the veneration of Images This must have become the 
dominant form of Hindu coitus m the first few centuries of our 
era and probably earlier It is one of the ironies of fate that the 
Buddha and hla followers should be reaponaible for the growth 
of image worship but it seems to be true He laughed at 
sacrifices and loft to hla disciples only two forma of religious 
eiercdae aermona and meditation For Indian monts this waa 
porhapa sufllaient, but the laity craved for some outward form 
of worship This waa soon found In the respect shown to the 
memory of the Buddha and the rohos of hia body although 
Hinduism never took kindly to relio worahip We hear too of 
Cetiyaa In the Pitokaa this word means a popular slinne ancon 
nectedwitheitherBuddhiatorBrahmanlooeremonial sometimes 

Mtoe of tbna Wttdr nrrHftoe tina^c* mulB ei dough <1 of Urlng 

Ik tild th*t the Agnl»htncu nc faj Benuoi in ISOS, «ad Id the 

lui Irw jmn 1 un told th*t ooa or two Vedle han been offered umtull/ 

lo Tvkou fvta of Kntheni TndU. I he tv mjuti teen the iltc* where Kiob n ailfl oee 
were la 1P0S~0 la ilyiorc city ksd In fSild*ni>KT>Tn, mjwI hi 1911 et Wei 

i>e*p Pootu. 7^ most aaoAl form of ncrw>«-(ltji k nJd to b* the 

Uoeh Vedio ritn*l k ttm pnaerred in the Me ei the Nunbatblrl and other 

Brahm* o| Kcthem Indio. See flnahtn, TVibw aad CmMu, end Thnretoci, Oatitt 
oW Trib«4 of India. 
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perhaps merely a sacred tree or stone, probably honoured by such 
simple rites as decoratmg it with pamt or flowers A httle later, 
m Buddhist times, the Cetiya became a cenotaph or rehquary, 
generally located near a monastery and surrounded by a passage 
for reverential circumambulation 

Allusions in the Pitakas also indicate that then as now there 
were fairs The early Buddhists thought that though such 
gathermgs were not erlifymg they might be made so They 
erected sacred buildings near a monasteiy, and held festivals so 
that people might coUect together, visit a holy place, and hear 
sermons Tn the earhest known sanctuaries, the funeral monu- 
ment (for we can scarcely doubt that this is the ongm of the 
stupa) ^ has already assumed the conventional foim known as 
Bagoba, consistmg of a dome and chest of rehcs, with a spire 
at the top, the whole surrounded by railings or a colonnade, 
but though the cai'vmg is lavish, no figure of the Buddha himself 
IS to be seen He is represented by a symbol such as a footprint, 
wheel, or tree But in the later school of sculpture known as 
Gandhara or Graeco-Buddhist he is frequently shown m a full 
length portrait This difference is remarkable It is easy to say 
that m the older school the Buddha was not depicted out of 
reverence, but less easy to see why such dehneation should have 
shocked an Indian But at any rate there is no difficulty m 
understanding that Greeks or artists influenced by Greeks 
would think it obvious and proper to make an effigy of their 
prmcipal hero 

In these shrmes we have if not the ongm of the Hmdu 
temple, at any rate a parallel development more nearly alhed 
to It than anything m the Vedic rehgion^ For the Buddhist 
^ Dionument built over a receptacle containing rehcs 

and the essential feature of Hindu temples is a ceU containing 
an image or emblem and generally surmounted by a tower The 
surroim ng courts and corridors may assume gigantic propor- 
lons, ut t e central shnue is never large Images had no place 


curved hftmhnnl^oa^v to imitation of houses constructed with 

curved bamboos ^ Vmcent Smith contends {Ihatory of Frne Art v n) But this 

buildmgs with this curved outline had come 
^ funeml monuments before Buddhism popularized m India 
and all Eastern Asia the architectural form called stfipa 

Buddh'ist of Ai hole near Badami seems to be a connectmg link between a 

Buddhist sthpa with a pradabshma path and a Hindu shrme 
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m the Vedio eaonfioes and those now worshipped m templea are 
generallj' small and rude and sometimea (as at Bhuranoahwar 
and Snrangam) the deity is repreaented by a block or carved 
stone which cannot be morved and may have been hononred 
as a sacred rook long before the name of Viahpn or Siva was 
known in those regions^ The conspionona statues often found 
outaide the shnne ore not generally worshipped and are merely 
ornaments*. Buddbiffm did not create the type of ntual now 
used in Hindu temples yet it oontribnted towards lt» for it 
attacked the old Brahmanio saoriBoes it countenanoed the idea 
that partaoular places and objects are holy and it encouraged 
the use of images It is strange that these wide-spread ideas 
should find no place m the Vedio rehgion but even now-a-days 
whenever the old Vedio sacrifices are oelebrated they are uncon 
t-ftTninated by the temple ceremoninl More than this the pnests 
or PujfLns who officiate m temples are not always Brahmuns 
and they rarely enjoy much oonaideratioa* This onrious and 
marked feature may be oooneoted with the inveterate Indian 
feeling that though it is well to multiply ntes and rules for 
neophytes no great respect is due to men ooonpied with mero 
oeremonml But It also testifies to a dim oonsmousness that 
modem temples and their oeremonies have httJe to do with the 
thoQgbts and mode of life which made the Brahmans a force 
m India, In mnny ways the Brahmans dissociate themselvee 
from popular rehmoru Those of good ffttmly will not perform 
religious rites for Sfidras and treat the Brahmans who do so as 
infenors* 

The simplest oeremonial In use at the present day is that 
employed in some Sivaite temples It consists m placing leaves 
on the hnga and pouring holy water over it These ntes which 
may be descended from prehurtorio stone worship are generally 

lo raotl templM (tt kut fai aoatheni ladU) tber* u« tro loifMi tb* wtdia- 
ftfrmim vhlob U of ftocu uxd fixvd in tbe MooloAiy ud the v/f'V'-nfraJU TUoh 

U molkr mifU nf mi«^1 and In Iom 

* Tbits birym (Hindu CuMfu smd Suet*, p. IZ7) fmnner»t«s akreo eksses 

of Brsbin 1^ vbo *‘bjiT« a reij iaw ststos m aoecnat of tbstr bcbf oaonvetsd 
vith Um gre«t poUk ahitnes.'' tod sdds that amn io • pko* of pOgrinu^ 

kv ^x^udStlOQs tends to knrer tbeststeJ of ft Br«hm fofsjaOj 

Thai in Bsctfsl Umv Is n speokl rkss, tbe Iknut Br>bm vbo perfann 
rites for tbe low outes, ftnd ai* dlrlikd Into six nlissri ftccordlog to tbs 
Oftstes to vbom tbey^ mfnktrr Other Brshm ns vlll not set or intemiftcrj tIUi 
tbsm or rren Ubs vstcr from them. 
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accompanied by the reading of a Purana But the commonest 
form of temple ntual consists in treating the image or symbol 
as an honoured human bemg^ It is awakened, bathed, dressed 
and put to bed at the close of day Meals are served to it at 
the usual hours The food thus offered is called jn asdd (or favour) 
and IS eaten by the devout Once or twice a day the god holds 
a levee and on festivals he is earned m procession These cere- 
monies are specially characteristic of the worship of Krishna 
whose images receive all the endearments lavished on a pet 
child But they arc also used in the temples of Siva and Parvati, 
and no less than twenty-two of them are performed m the course 
of the day at the temple of Bhuvaneshwar in Onssa It is clear 
that the spint of these ntes is veiy different from that which 
inspires pubhc worship m other civihzed countnes at the present 
day They are not congregational or didactic, though if any of 
the faithful are m the temple at the time of the god’s levee it 
18 proper for them to enter and salute him Neither do they 
recall the magical ceremomes of the Vedic saenffees^ The 
waving of hghts (arati) before the god and the burning of incense 
are almost the only acts suggestive of ecclesiastical ntual The 
rest consists m treating a symbol or image as if it were a hvmg 
thmg capable of enjoying simple physical pleasures Here there 
are two strata We have really ancient ntes, such as the anointing 
or ornamenting of stones and offerings of food m sacred places 
In this class too we may reckon the sacrifice of goats (and 
formerly of human bemgs) to Kali^ But on the other hand the 
growmg idea of Bhakti, that is faith or devotion, imported a 
sentimental element and the worshipper endeavoured to pet, 
caress and amuse the deity 

It IS hard to see anything either healthy or artistic in this 

^ This IS extraoHinanly like the temple ntual of the ancient Egyptians For 
some account of the construction and ntual of south Indian temples see Richards 
inJ of Mythic Soc 1919, pp 168-107 

* But Vedic mantras are used m these ceremomes The hbations of water or 
other liquids are said to be aocompamed by the mantras recited at the Soma 
saennee 

At these sacnfices there is no elaborate ntual or suggestion of symbohsm 
The animal is beheaded and the mference is that Kali likes it Similarly simple is 
the ofienng of coco nuts to Kali The worshipper gives a nut to the pujari who 
sphta it m two with an axe, spills the milk and hands back half the nut to the 
worshipper This is the sort of primitive offermg that might be made to an African 
fetish 
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emotiontl nttmL The low and fooheh character of many temple 
ceremomee disguata even appreciative foreigners but theee 
services are not tie whole of Hindu worship All Hindus per 
form m the oourse of the day namerous acta of pnvate devotion 
varying acoordmg to sect and a pious man is not depen 
dent on tie temple like a catholic on his oburoh Indian 
life is largely occupied with these private Intimate individual 
obeervanoei hardly noUoeable aa oeremonies and oonoemed 
with such things as dressing ablution and the preparation of 
food 

The monastio institutiona of India seem due to Buddhism 
There were wandering raonke before the Buddha s time but the 
practice of founding eertabbahmente where they could reside 
permanently originated In hlfl order There appears to be no 
record of Hindu (as oppoaed to Buddhist) monasteries before 
the time of Sankara m the ninth century though there most have 
been places where the learned oongregated or where wandering 
ascetics could lodge Sankara perceived the advantage of the 
oenobibo life for organising religion and founded a number of 
matrhs or colU^ee Subsequent religious leaders imitated him 
At the present day these Institutions ore common yet it is clear 
that the wandering spirit is strong m Hindus and that they do 
not take to monasUo dlBolphne and fixed reaidenoe as re^ly 
os Ebetons and Burmese A matii Is not so much a convent 
as the abode of a teacher Hiw pnpdls frequent it and may 
become semi resident aged pilgrtnis may malrA It their last 
home but the inmates ore not a permanent body foDowlng a 
fixed rule like the monks of a VihAra. The Sattras of A«mm 
however are true monastenee (though even there vows and 
monastic ocmLome are unknown) and so ore the estabbshTnents 
of the Sw^mfnArAya^ia sect at Ahmedabad and TTart&L 


3 

The vast and oomplioated organlrAtion of caste is mainly 
a post-Vedio growth and in the Buddha s time was only in the 
m a kin g^ His order was open to all nlaases alike but tbia does 
not imply that ho was adverse to caste so far as it then pre 

* tb« Amh-tthA SfttU (Dig. Nik. ij utd Bhji D»Tld* • totrodo®- 
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vailed, or denied that men aie divided mto categories detei- 
mmed by their deeds m othei births But on the whole the 
influence of Buddhism was unfavourable to caste, especially to 
the pretensions of the Brahmans, and an extant polemic agamst 
caste IS ascribed (though doubtfully) to A^vaghosha^ On the 
other hand, though caste is m its ongm the expression of a 
social rather than of a rehgious tendency, the whole mstitution 
and mechanism have long been supported and exploited by the 
Brahmans Few of them would dispute the proposition that 
a man cannot be a Hmdu unless he belongs to a caste The 
reason of this support is undisguised, namely, that they are the 
first and chief caste They make their own position a matter of 
rehgion and claim the power of punfymg and rehabihtatmg 
those who have lost caste but they do not usually mterfere 
with the rules of other castes or excommumcate those who 
break them^ That is the busmess of the Pancayat or caste 
council 

Sometimes rehgion and caste are m opposition, for many 
modem rehgious leaders have begun by declarmg that among 
behevera there are no social distmctions This is true not only 
of teachers whose orthodoxy is dubious, such as N&nak, the 
founder of the Sikhs, and Basava, the founder of the Lmgayats®, 
but also of VaUabhacarya and Caitanya But m nearly aU cases 
caste reasserts itself The rehgious teachers of the sect receive 
extravagant respect and form a body apart This phenomenon, 
which recurs m nearly all communities, shows how the Brahmans 
estabhshed their position At the same time social distmctions 
make themselves felt among the laity, and those who claim to 
be of good position dissociate themselves from those of lower 
birth The sect ends by obseivmg caste on ordinary occasions, 
and it IS only m some temples (such as that of Jagnnnath at 
Pun)^ that the worshippers mix and eat a sacred meal together 
Sometimes, however, the sect which renounces caste becomes 

^ See Weber, Die Vajrasuchx and Nanjio, CataJ No 1303 In Ceylon at the 
present day only members of the higher castes can become Bhikhbus 

* But it IS said that m Southern India senous questions of caste are reported to 
the abbot of the Snngen monastery for his decision 

® The modem Lmgayats demur to the statement that their founder rejected 
caste 

* So too m the cakras of the Sahtists all castes are equal durmg the performance 
of the ceremony 
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itself fv caste Thus the Sikhs liaro become almost a nation and 
other modem castes ansing out of sects are the Atiths who 
or© ^ivaltcfl the Saraka who appear to have been originally 
Buddhists and the Baishnabs (\^al8hnavas) a name commonly 
given in Bengal to those followers of CaltanjTi who persist in 
the original rule of disregarding casto regulations within the 
sect and hence now form a separate comrounlt} But as a rule 
scot and caste arc not co*ertcnsIvc and the casto is not a religious 
corporation Thus the different subdivisions of the Bani3ras 
belong to different sects and even In the same subdivision there 
is no rchgious uniformity* 

Casto in its later developments la so complex and irregular 
that it Is Impossifalo to summarise it in a formula or explain It 
as the development of one principle In the earliest form known 
two pnndplca are already in operation We have 6r«t racial 
distinction The three upper castes represent the invading 
Aryans, the fourth the races whom they found in India In the 
modem system of casto race Is not a strong factor Many who 
claim to be Brahmans and Kshatnyas have no Aryan blood 
but still the Aryan element is strongest in the highest castes 
and decreases as we descend the social scale and also decreases 
In the higher castes in proportion as wo move from the north 
west to the cast and south But secondly In the three upper 
castes the dividing principle as reported in the earliest nccounts 
is not race but occupation W© find in most Aryan countries 
a division Into nobles and people but In India these two olosscs 
become three the pnests having been able to assume a pro- 
minence nnlmown elsewhere and to stamp on literature Ihoir 
claim to the highest rank This claim was probably never 
admitted in practice so completely as the priests desired It 
was certainly disputed in Buddhl^ times and I have myself 
heard a young Rajput say that the Brahmans falsified the Epics 
BO as to give thomsolvcs the first place 

It is not necessary for our purpose to describe the details of 
the modem caste system Its effect on Indian religion has been 
considerable for it created the social atmosphere in which the 

SofDO (Kh rUTvmla, Da* SrinuUi tod PkIUv&Ii) fnelode botb Jatni tod 
V I ^ TUI Uw Ag&mh ftr« mottij VsUiiutu bat Boat of them &re Jalu and 
•om« wnnHJp glra and KllL Jogeodra Nath Bbattacharja, £7/a^ C $tt4andBttU 
pp- 203 fL 
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various beliefs grew up and it has furnished the Brahmans with 
the means of estabhshmg their authority But many religious 
reformers preached that in rehgion ciiste does not exist that 
there is neither Jew nor Gentde in the language of another creed 
and though the apphcation of this theory is never complete, 
the imperfection is the result not of rehgious opposition but of 
social pressure Hindu life is permeated by the mstmct that 
society must be divided mto commumties havmg some common 
mterest and refusmg to mtermany or eat with other com- 
mumties The long list of modern castes hardly bears even a 
theoretical relation to the four classes of Vedic times^ Numerous 
subdivisions with exclusive rules as to mtermamage and eating 
have arisen among the Brahmans and the strength of this 
fissiparous mstmct is seen among the Mohammedans who 
nominally have no caste but yet are divided mto groups with 
much the same restrictions 

This remarkable tendency to form exclusive corporations is 
perhaps correlated with the absence of pohtical life m India 
Such ideas as nationahty, citizenship, allegiance to a certain 
prmce, patriotic feelings for a certam teintoiy are rarer and 
vaguer than elsewhere, and yet the Hindu is dependent on his 
fellows and does not like to stand alone So finding httle satis- 
faction m the city or state he clings the more tenaciously to 
smaller corporations These have no one character they are not 
founded on any one logical prmciple but merely on the need 
felt by people who have somethmg m common to associate 
together Many are based on tribal divisions, some, such as 
the Marathas and Newars, may be said to be nationahties In 
many the bond of umon is occupation, m a few it is sectarian 
rehgion We can still observe how members of a caste who 
migrate from their ongmal residence tend to foim an entirely 
new caste, and how mtertribal marriages among the aborigmes 
create new tnbes 

^ The names used are not the same The four Vedic castes arc called Vama 
the hundreds of modem castes are called Jdh 
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Seot^ mtiflt not be oonfotmded with caste Hindu soots are 
of many kinds some if not militant are at least eioeedmgly 
self-confident Others are so gentle in stating their views that 
they might bo called sohoola rather than sects were the word 
not too mtelloctual The notion that any creed or code can bo 
quod semper quod ubique quod ad omnibus is less prevalent 
than in Europe and even the Veda though it is the etomal 
word is admitted to exist in several reoensioaB Hmdulsm is 
possible as a creed only to those who select In its hterol sense 
it means simply all the beliefs and rites recogulrAd m India 
too multifarious and mconsistent for the most hospitable and 
addled brain to hold But the Hindus who are as loth to 
abolish queer behefs and prooUces os they are to take animal 
life are also the most determmed seekers after a satisfymg form 
of rehgloDL, Brahmomo ritual and Buddhist monastinlinn de- 
mand the dedication of a life Not every one can afford that 
but the sect is open to all It attempts to sort out of the chaos 
of mythology and superatiUon something whiob all can under 
stand and all may find useful It selects some aspect of Hindniain 
and mfi Vm the b^ of it Sects usually start by preacHng theism 
and equohty m the sight of Qod but m a few generations 
mythology and sodal distmofaons creep m Hence thongh the 
prevalence of sect is undoubtedly a feature of modem Hindniam 
it iB also intelligible that some observers should assert that most 
H i n dus belong to the same general religion and that only the 
minority ore deflmtely sectarian The sectarian tendency Is 
stronger In Vishnuism than m filvanrm The latter hoe produced 
some defimte sects as for Instance Tingtyats but is not like 
Yishnnism spht up Into a number of Churches each founded by 
a hnruAn teacher and provided by him with a special creed 

Most Tnfiian sects ore in their origin thelsUo theit is to say 
they take a particular deity and Identify him with the Supreme 
Being But the panthelstio tendency does not disappear 
Popular rftliginn naturally desires a personal deity But it is 
■iguifioont that the personal deity frequently assumes pan 
theutio attnbutee and is declared to be both the world and the 

^ Mms to b® tbs ordbuuy word for teotuUn doctiin® 

t meina tmUUoskl tM M g tnntmlUcd Inns om teaebw to tnoiJwt. 
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human soul The best known sects arose after Islam had entered 
India and some of them, such as the Sikhs, show a blending 
of Hindu and Moslem ideas But if Mohammedan mfluence 
favoured the formation of corporations pledged to worship one 
particular deity, it acted less by mtroducmg something new 
than by qmckemng a hne of thought abeady existmg The 
Bhagavad-gita is as complete an exposition of sectanan pan- 
theism as any utterances postenor to Mohammedanism 

The characteristic doctime of sectarian Hinduism is bhakti, 
faith or devotion The older word iraddhd, which is found m 
the Vedas, is less emotional for it means simply behef m the 
existence of a deity, whereas bhahti can often be rendered by 
love It 18 passionate, self-obhvious devotion to a deity who m 
return (though many would say there is no bartermg) bestows 
his grace {jprasdda or anugraha) St Augustme m defimng faith 
says “Qmd est credere m Deum? credendo amare, credendo 
diligere, credendo m enm ire, et ejus membns mcorporan^ ” 
This IS an excellent paraphrase of bhakti and the words have an 
oriental rmg which is not qmte that of the New Testament 
Though the doctnne of bhakti marks the beginning of a new 
epoch m Hinduism it is not necessaiy to regard it as an importa- 
tion or due to Chnstiamty About the time of the Chnstian 
era there was felt m many countries a cravmg for a gentler 
and more emotional worship and though the histoiy of 
Bhaktism is obscure, Indian hterature shows plainly how it may 
be a development of native ideas Its first great textbook is 
the Bhagavad-git&, but it is also mentioned m the last verse 
of the Sveta^vatara Upamshad and Panini appears to allude to 
bhakti felt for^ V^sudeva The Kathk Upamshad® contains the 
foUowmg passage 

“That Atman cannot be gamed by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing nor^by much learning He whom the Atman chooses, 
by him the Atman can be gained The Atman chooses him as 
his own ” Here we have not the idea of faith or love, but we 
have the negative statement that the Atman is not won by 
knowledge and the positive statement that this Atman chooses 

I am discussing elsewhere the possible debt which Christianity and Hinduism 
may owe to one another 

* Pamni, iv 3 96-98 

“ Ka^hS Up I 1 2, 23 
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hu own In iho pfg ^ cda* there In n poem put into the mouth 
of Vjio or speech contftlnmg nneh scnlimcntn an I pvc wealth 
to him who pvrt sacrifice I nm that through which one rain 
breathes secf and hears Him (hat I love I make strong to 
bo a priest, a seer a sage Thla reads hho an ancient prchmlnnrj 
study for the Bhagavad-gltA Like Kflshpn the deitj claims to 
bo In all and, like him to reward her volancs It Is true that 
tho Comountomc is not dLn(incll> oxpres ed bntitlssnrel^ 
Btmgglmg for expression* Again In tho KaushitaU Upanlsliad 
(rn 1 and 2) Tndra sajw to Pmtardann who ha<1 asked him for 
a boon Know mo onl> that I* what I deem mo^l beneficial 
to man that he should know me Ho who meditates on mo 
os hfo and immortality gams his foil life In this world and in 
heaven Immortality Here the relation of the dciotco to tho 
deity Is piaclr Intellectual not emotional but tho idea that 
intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will bo 
rewarded is clearly present In tho Rig Veda this same Indm 
is called a deliverer and advocate a friend a brother and a 
father even a father and mother in one Hero tho worshipper 
docs not talk of bhcLi% becaaso he does not analyTO his feelings 
but clearly these phrases aro Inspired by olicctlonalc devotion 

Nor is tho spirit of bhalit absent from Buddhism The sovero 
doctrmo of the older schools declare^ that the Buddha Is simply 
a (oaober and (luit overy man roust save himself But sineo tho 
teacher is tho source of tho knowledge which saves It is natural 
to feel for him grateful and affectionate devotion This sentiment 
permeates tho two books of poems callc<l Thera and ThertgAthA 
and somolimes finds cloor expression’ In tho commentary on 
the Dbammapoda* the doctnno of salvation by devotion is 
affirmed In its extreme form namely that a dying man who 
has faith in tho Buddha will bo nulwm in heaven But this 
commentary is not of early date and (ho dootrino quoted is 
probably an instanco of tho Hinayana borrowing tbo attractive 
features of tho Mahayona Tho sutras about AmJt&bhas 
paradise which were composed about tho time of the Chnstlan 
ora and owe something to Persian though not (o Christian 

' B.V r. 1J5. 

* Conpu* too tile Irrauu of tOe IL.\ to Verves u » rodimnUf}' ex^/i^kai 
of Bhalcti fro« tL* vonUppn'e point of Ttnr 

' Tb(TtctUii,llS-»fl u>d tX3Mi4& 


* l.t 
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influence, preach faith m Amitahha as the whole of rehgion 
They who beheve in him and call on his name will go to heaven 
When bhakti was once accepted as a part of Indian rehgion, 
it was erected into a pnnciple, analogous or supenor to know- 
ledge and was defined m Sutras^ similar to those of the Sankhya 
and Vedanta But its importance m philosophy is small, whereas 
its power as an impulse m popular religion has been enormous 
To estimate its moral and mtellectual value is difficult, for like 
so much m Hmdmsm it offers the sharpest contrasts Its obvious 
manifestations may seem to be acts of devotion which cannot 
be commended ethically and behef m puerile stones yet we find 
that this offensive trash contmually turns mto gems of rehgious 
thought unsurpassed m the annals of Buddhism and Chnstiamty 
The doctnne of bhakti is common to both Vishnmtes and 
Sivaites It IS perhaps in general estimation associated with the 
former moie than with the latter, but this is because the 
Bhagavad-gita and vanous forms of devotion to Knshna are 
well known, whereas the Tamil hterature of Bravidian l§ivaism 
is Ignored by many European scholars One might be mclmed 
to suppose that the emotional faith sprang up jBrst m the 
worship of Vishnu, for the milder god seems a natural object 
for love, whereas ^iva has to undergo a certam transformation 
before he can evoke such feelings But there is no evidence that 
this IS the historical development of the bhakti sentiment, and 
if the Bhagavad-gitl, is emphatic m enjoining the worship of 
TCnshna only, the ^veta^vatara and Maitrayaniya Upamshads 
favour Siva, and he is abundantly extolled m many parts of 
the Mah§,bhajata Here, as so often, exact chronology fails us 
m the early history of these sects, but it is clear that the practice 
of worshippmg Siva and Vishnu, as bemg each by bimseff all- 
sufficient, cannot have begun much later than the Christian era 
and may have begun considerably earher, even though people 
did not call themselves ^aivas or Vaishnavas 


^ They are called the Sfindilya Sfltras and appear to be not older than about 
the twelfth century a d , but the tradition which connects them with the School of 
Sandilya may bo just, for the teaching of this sage (Chandog Up in. 14) lays stress 
on will and behef Ramfinuja (Snbh&shya, n 2 43) refers to Sandilya as the alleged 
author of the Paficar&tra There are other Bhakti shtras called N&radiya and ascribed 
to NErada, published and trauHlated in The Sacred Books of the Htndua, No 23 
They consist of 84 short aphorisms Raj Mitra m his notices of Sanslmt mss 
describes a great number of modem works deahng with Bhakti. 
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Bhakti U often f\*socIatcd willi tho doctnno of the playful 
ness of God This idea — so etrango to Europe* — may have Its 
rooU partly In the odd non moral attributes of some early 
deitiea Thufl the Rudra of tho &itarudriya hymn is a queer 
character and a trickster Bni it soon takes a pliilosophical 
tinge and is used to explain (ho creation and working of tho 
umverso which U regarded not os an example of capneious 
ironical inscrutable action but rather ns manifesting easy 
Joyous movement and tho exuberant rhythm of a dance execute 
for its own sake Tho European can hardly imagine a sensible 
person doing an^'tblng without an object bo thinks It almost 
profane to ascribe motlwloss action to tho Creator ho rocks 
his brain to discover ony purpose in creation which is morally 
worthy and moderately In occord with tho facts of experience 
But ho can find none Tho Hindu on the contrary argues that 
God being complete and perfect cannot be actuated by aims or 
motives for all such Impulses imply a desire to obtain some 
tiling wlicrcos a perfect end complelo being is ono which by 
Its very doflmtlon needs neither chongo nor addition Therefore 
whatever activity is ascribed to the creator must not be thought 
of as calculaimg purposeful cndca\our but as spontaneous 
exultant movement needing and admitting no explanation and 
analogous to sport and play rather than to tho proceedings of 
prudent people This view of the divine activity Is oxjxjundcd 
by BO serious a writer os ^ahkare In his eommontarj on tho 
Ved&nta SQtras and it also finds mythological expression In 
numerous popular legends Tho Tor^l Puri^iaa describe tho 
sixty four Oracles of Siva as his amusementa his laughter and 
joyous movements brighten all things and tho street minstrels 
sing Ho sports in tho world Ho sports In tho soul* Ho Is 
supposed to donee In tho Golden IlnU ol tho temple at Chldam 
baram and something of (ho old legends of tho 6atnrudnya 

1 \ei it b fcpttnd b 7r«od« TtiompMo • poem ttUed Msjr Saimt 
So b<^ 

Qod lorea to Je«i 
tVilh ci Qdirn bhuU, a (mk 
Of heaTTnly hlile mod eeek 
Fit 

For Uij vsjrvard vit. 

Pop*. TAa nidvy oj itaxihka Fffapv p. IS. For tbo M tpcrti of film eee 
SMdhaota Dipika, tdL ix. 
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hangs about such popular titles as the Deceiver and the Maniac 
(Kctlvar) and the stories of his going about disguised and 
visiting his worshippers m the form of a mendicant The idea 
of sport and playfulness is also piomment m Vishnuism It is 
a striking feature m the cultus of both the mfant and the 
youthful Krishna, but I have not found it recorded m the 
severer worship of R&ma 

Another feature of Hmdu sects is the extravagant respect 
paid to Gurus or teachers The sanctity of the Guru is an old 
conviction m India By common consent he is entitled to 
absolute obedience and offences agamst him are hemous cnmes 
But m sectarian hterature there appears a new claim, namely, 
that the Guru m some way is or represents the god whose 
worship he teaches If the deity is thought of primarily as a 
saviour, the Guru is said to deliver from suffermg and hell if 
he reqmres surrender and sacrifice, then person and possessions 
must be dedicated to the Guru Membership of a sect can be 
attamed onty by initiation at the hands of a Guru who can 
teach a special mantra or formula of which each sect has its 
own In some nf the more modem sects the Guru need not be 
a Brahman, but if he cannot be venerated for his caste, the 
deficiency is compensated by the respect which he receives as 
a repository of oral teEiching The scriptural basis of many sects 
IS dubious and even when it exists, many of the devout (especially 
women) have not the mchnation or ability to read and therefore 
take their rehgion from the bps of the Guru, who thus becomes 
an oracle and source of truth In Bengal, the family Guru is 
a regular mstitution m respectable castes In many sects the 
founder or other prominent saint is described as an mcamation 
and receives veneration after death ^ 

This veneration or deification of the Guru is found in most 
sects and assumes as extreme a foim among the ^aivas as 
among the Vaishnavas The Saiva Siddhanta teaches that divine 
mstmction can be received only from one who is both god and 
man, and that the true Guru is an mcamation of 6iva Thus the 
works of Manikka-Va 9 agar and Umapati speak of Siva coming 
to hiR devotees m the foim of the Guru In the sects that 
worship Krishna the Gurus are frequently called Gosam 


^ Rfimanuja, Nammfirvar, Baaava 
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(Goswami)* Somctimca tho> arc racrabore of a particular 
family as among tbo VaJlnbh&cflt^as In other scots there is 
no hereditary prinaplo and oven a Sudro Is eligible os Guru 

One other feature of Sectarian Hinduism must bo mentioned 
It may bo described as Tantrism or in one of its aspects as 
tbo later Yoga and la a combination of practices and theories 
which have their roots in the old literature and began to form 
a oonneoted doctrine nt least as oarl^ as the eighth century a d 
Some of its principal ideas arc as follows (i) Letters and Ilablca 
(and also their written forms and djagrams) have a potent 
influence both for the human organism and for Iho uni\Trso 
This idea is found in the early Uponishads* and is fully do 
velopod In the later Sectarian Uponishads (li) The human 
organism Is a miniature cop> of Iho univorso* It contains 
many lines or clianncls (nAdl) along which tho nerve force moves 
and also nervous centres distributed from tho hips to tho head 
(Ih) In tho lowest centre resides a force identical with tho force 
which creates tho universe* Wlicn by processes which are 
parti} physical it is roused and made to ascend to tho liighcst 
centre emancipation and bliss are obtained (iv) Tliere is a 
mysterious connection between tho process of cosmic ovolation 
and sound espociaU} tho sacred sound Om 

Tbeee ideas are developed most thoroughl} in ^ktist works 
but are by no means peculiar to them The} are found in tho 
Pancar&tra and tho later Pumnas and havo influenced almost 
all modem sects although those wldch are based on emotional 
dovotion aro naturally less inebned to favour physical and 
magical means of obtaining salvation 

^AppimiUjmfa Ing tod oripfaully > Utia ot th^yooUifaJ 
Krl Il la tlao loUi^ alrd M nKsniog Lord of tbo Vnlta or Lord of bla ctbti 

* Eg tbo boffbuilBg of Ibe Cbiod Up. sboot tbo ajOtUo Owu Soe too tbo Uat 
aodioQ of Ibo Ahtrejt Aru. Tbo \ogt Uptoiahtdo ualjie and expltfai On tod 
■ocae VkbnaHo Up libad (Nrlibpbo nod RlmtU ptnljt) adnrge oq tbo nbloot 
of lettoTV tod dltgruM. 

* Tbo It mo idot perrtdea the oU Utontare la a aligbtlj dlffemit farm. Tbo ptria 
of tbo atiHfloo tro eenrUaUT I d gn tlfl ed with ptilj of tho cn J mw or of tbo boman 
bodj 

Tbo etkrta tio nnotioood la Aot v of KllUtl tod MldbtTt wrlttn etrlj In 
the elgbth eenttny Tbo doetriae of the nldU ocean la the older Uptafihtda (t/ 
fbJnH and Uthriyto*) la t mdtnvTittry form. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE EVOLUTION OF HINDUISM BHAGAVATAS 

AND PA^UPATAS 

I 

India is a literary country and naturally so great a change as 
the transfoimation of the old rehgion into theistic sects preaching 
salvation by devotion to a particular deity found expression m 
a long and copious hterature This hterature supplements and 
supersedes the Vedic treatises but without impairing their 
theoretical authority, and, since it cannot compare with them 
in antiquity and has not the same histone mterest, it has 
received httle attention from Indianists until the present 
century But m spite of its defects it is of the highest importance 
for an understandmg of medieval and contemporary Hmduism. 
Much of it is avowedly based on the principle that in this 
degenerate age the Veda is difficult to understand^, and that 
therefore God m His mercy has revealed other texts contaming 
a clear compendium of doctime Thus the great Vishnmte doctor 
Ramanuja states authontatively “The incontrovertible fact 
then is as follows The Lord who is kno^vn from the Vedanta 
texts recogmsmg that the Vedas are difficult to fathom by aU 
bemgs other than himself with a view to enable his devotees 
to grasp the true meaiung of the Vedas, himself composed the 
Pancaratra-^Sstra’^ ” 

This later sectanan hterature falls mto several divisions 
A Certam episodes of the Mahabharata The most celebrated 
of these is the Bhagavad-gita, which is probably antenor to the 
Chnstian era Though it is mcorporated m the Epic it is fre- 
quently spoken of as an mdependent work Later and less 
celebrated but greatly esteemed by Vishnmtes is the latter part 

^ An attempt was made to adapt the Veda to modem ideas by composing new 
Upanishads The mspiration of such works is not demed but they have not the 
same influence os the literature mentioned below 

Sn Bhfishya, n 2 43 So too the Vishnu Purapa, i 1 describes itself as equal 
in sanctity to the Vedas Sankara on Brah Sfltras, i 3 33 says that the Pnranas 
are authoritative 
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of booU XU coTnmoulv knovu m N&rA\aT)tjn^ Both thoro 
cplwdcsnndotlim arvclo <■!% Bnnlogoiii(omc(ncnirpnii‘'hnd« 
Tlic Alnli.lbhurnla cron nMcd itfcK (i 2ni) (ho Vcdft ot Kp-'hnn 
(K&rshna) 

Tlio licimijona iloc* not contain rcUgtouB cpi'wlpt com 
parable to Iho^c montlonctl but tbo wton has more tlmn once 
been n> ■vmllcn m a rrUgiouB and p!iilo<opluc form Of lucli 
vemons the A«lhNalumr)ima\ana* and \aBi'htlm rfimfi 
yana nroverj popnlar 

B Though the 3’nnina*^* are not at all alike mo^t of them 
show clear affimlj l>oth 0*1 lllentun and nligious Ihonglit 
to the various Mmla of the Mnliabluvmta amltothcLna Hook^ 
c^pcciallj tho mclncnl code of Manu Tl\<«ic all rcpre'cnt a form 
ot orthodoxy which while admitting much that ih nm fouml 
in the Veda w utlU Bmhmanic and tmditionnlLl The older 
Purina5(ep \C\yu Murlaiido\a \i(:hniO or nl Ica^t 

the older parlsotlhem an tbeblerur\ expix^^ionof lint Hindu 
reaction which gamed jioUtical power with the ni'ct u>n of the 
Gupta d)*naBtj Thc^ are levi defimteh Bcrtanan than later 
works jrach tm the isarada and 1 ingn rurana'' ^ct all are more 
or le» Mclnrian 

Tho most induontml Pemino is the Blmgavota om. ot the 
great (icriptures tor all scots which woi>liip Kpshni It n said 
to ba\o been Iranalatod into crerA language ot India and fortj 
versions m Bengali alone nro mcntloneil* It w as probablj com 

’ Bc« Q Wim tn loos p. 51 uk! p. S'*?. 

• C -5 (be guvKlRiJkltj* and ttMth io 5 /? P nu-V f>e Drown Tht 

ffi foioplUKh* Ttjit «t i/aM<»Mr«afm. 

• Fomins part o( ibo Drabmifv|a fur* •- 

• B« lor a foramatj ot (beta \\ bilfmlti. /nJ t I, i. pT** For 

tbed«l^«iroFir(fU<Tl>yB*^tlMOf iboKall 11 iMd<l»lhalib* blilnTWlportlom 
of tKe oldn' Forlua wr* eotBjdWxl lo riakrit boat * n awl In 

SaatWit abovl JjO. See tHo \liicrnt Bmllb, Forty /iiuory p I and, ^^ainrt 
Pargttor Keilb In 3 lOH p. 10"! Albernni (wbo vrola In 1030) mrotion* 
Hglrtwn PaHn«j uxl l»i> llit» ol ih^m. ( 0*0 a o ) toroUem* tho 

redUtioB ol the Vlyn INirina. Tbo eommniUTy oo ibo (hroUi^Ura Upon 
Meribed to fiopkara qooloi iJio Brahnto r,» I* and VUbnn T a* Aatbodlka 

aj TtO aa FnnsW toiti doacribod aa Vlaluin>dbaon» and 6lTadhamurll ra. Bot 
tbo aolbcnblp d Uih coramooUi^ ia donblfuL Tbo Pnjanlo Ut mtaro a wo know 
H probably began wUh ibo Oup^ djToaalj or a eroluty betoro II but tho vonl 
Parl^ In Iba a e na o ol ao ancimv lojeod which oq^i to bo karat omir* aa tarty 
aa tbe ^tapatba Bribmapn (Xi &. 0. S) and « ro In A,V xi, 7 4 

• 8» Iliiketh Cbaodra Bto i7(At ikapat toajaoy* cad IaU pp. tlO-_5N 
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posed ui the eighth or ninth century^ A free translation of the 
tenth book into Hindi, called the Prem Sagar or Ocean of Love, 
18 greatly revered m northern India® Other sectarian Puranas 
are frequently read at temple services Besides the eighteen 
great Puranas there are many others, and m south India at any 
rate they were sometimes composed m the vernacular, as for 
instance the Penya Purana (c IIOOad) These vernacular 
Puranas seem to be collections of strangely fantastic fairy tales 

C The word Tantra ongmally meant a manual givmg the 
essentials of a subject but later usage tends to restrict it to 
works, whether Hmdu or Buddhist, mculcatmg the worship of 
diva’s spouse But there are exceptions to this restriction the 
Panca-tantra is a collection of stones and the Lakshmi -tantra is 
a Vishnmte work® 

The fact is that a whole class of Sansknt rehgious hterature 
IS descnbed by the titles Tantra, Agama and Samhita^, which 
taken m a wide sense are practically synonymous, though usage 
IS inclined to apply the first specially to ^aktist works, the 
second to ^ivaite and the third to Vishmnte The common 
chara<jter of all these productions is that they do not attempt 
to combme Vedic ntes and ideas with sectanan worsnip, but 
boldly state that, smce the prescnptions of the Veda are too 
hard for this age, some generous deity has revealed an easier 
teaching This teaching naturally vanes m detail, but it usually 
comprises devotion to some special form of the godhead and 
also a special ceremomal, which commences with initiation and 
includes the use of mystic formulae, letters and diagrams 

^ Pargiter, I c pp xvu, xxvui It does not belong to the latest class of Puranas 
for it seems to contemplate the performance of Sraarta ntes not temple ceremonial, 
but it 18 not quoted by Ramanuja (twelfth century) though he cites the Vishnu 
Purana Probably he disapproved of it 

® It was made as late as 1 803 by Lallh Ji LSI, but is a rcndenng mto Hmdi of 
a version m the Braj dialect, probably made m the sixteenth century 

® Another Vishnuite work is cited indifferently as Padma tantra or Padma-sam 
hits,, and the Bhagavata Purana (i 3 8) speaka of the Sattvatam Tantram, which 
IS apparently the SSttvata saiphita The work edited by Schrader is descnbed as the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhttd of the Pdncardtra Agama 

*• See for some notices of these works A. Avalon’s vanous pubhcations about 
Tantra Srmivasa Iyengar, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 118-191 Govlndacarya 
Svami on the Vaishnava SamhitSs, J BA 8 1911, pp 936 £f Schomems, Qaiva 
Siddhdnta, pp 7 fE and Schrader’s Introduction to the Pdncardtra Whereas these 
works claim to be mdependent of the Veda, the Sectarian Upamshads (see vol I 
p 76) are an attempt to connect post Vedio sects with the Veda 
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Tttutnw Agaraw and SarpliitAa al! treat of their subject-motter 
in four divisions* tho find, of u hicli relates to the great problems 
of pbllosopbj the second to tho discipline neccssarj for uniting 
thd self and God the third and fourth to ceremonial 

These works have another foaturo in common namely that 
they aro little known except to those Hindus who use them for 
roUpous purposes and aro probably not very anrious to see 
them published Though they are numerous few of them hare 
been printed and those few ha\o not been much studied by 
European scholars I shall sa\ something more about them below 
In treating of the various seels Some aro of respectable antiquity 
but it Is also clear (hat modem texts pass under ancient names 
The Pancarfltmm and PiWupatnm which are Viahnoito and 
^ivaito SarphitAs aro mentioned in the Mah&bh8m(a and some 
extant Vlshnoilo SarphilAs were perhaps composed in tho fourth 
century ad* Rlra&nuja os quoted above states that tho 
Pancarfttm Mstra (opparentl) thosamoasthoPancardtm tantm 
which ho also mentions) was composed by VAsudera himself 
and also cites as scripturo tho ^Attvato, Paushkam and Pamma 
SarnhiLAs In tho same contort bo speaks of tho MahAbhArota 
as BhAraU^Sarphit A and tbo whole passage is interesting as being 
a statement b} a high authority of tho reasons for accepting a 
non Vedio work like tho PancarAtra as rovcaled scripture 

As already indicated European usage makes the words 
Tantra Tontrism and tantrio refer to tho worship of goddesses 
It would bo bettor to describe this litcroluro and worship ns 
iSAktism and to use Tantnsm for a tendonoy in doctnno and 
ceremonial which otherwise has no special namo I have boon 
informed by TamD Pandits that at the present day tho ritual 
In some temples is smArta or according to Smriti, but in tho 
majority oooordlng to tho Agamos or tantrio Tho former which 
la followed by many well known shrines (for instance in Benares 
and In the great temples of south India) conforms to tho pro 

1 JULina, Yoga, CuTi, Kjiji. Tbe uuao names are lacd ol Buddhkt Taatrea, 
eceepi that AnoUan. lapUcea JSina. 

* See Bebiafter Intnd. to Uu rjacar^Zra, p. 08. la Uw Raffanrairiaa, X. 7 
Agam ftn not onlj menUoDed btit caid to be e&U uiHj Dtuneroaa Sal in aaeh 
(*• ^ b bard to aaj vbetber Afacia meaoa Ibe boola now ao-eaDod or merelj 
tradUko. AOwntaJ aeerai not to hare known of tbia Uteratnre and a Taatn for 
him b raerelj a minor treattoe oo aitrooo m y He erfdentJj regardi tbo Vedaa, 
Porijiiaa, philoaopUoal Dartaoaa and Fptci aa cocatitoting the religlooa Uteratora 
ot India. 
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cepts of the PurS,nas, especially on festival days The officiants 
require no special initiation and burnt ojffermgs are presented 
But the Agamic ntual can he performed only by priests who 
have received initiation, burnt offermgs rarely form part of the 
ceremony and vernacular hymns are freely used^ 

Such hymns however as well as processions and other forms 
of worship which appeal directly to the religious emotions are 
certainly not tantnc Tantnsm is a species of rehgious magic, 
differmg from the Vedic sacrifices m method rather than 
principle^ For aU that, it sets aside the old ntes and announces 
itself as the new dispensation for this age Among its prmcipal 
features are the followmg The Tantras are a scripture for all, 
and lay httle stress on caste the texts and the ntual which 
they teach can be understood only after initiation and with the 
aid of a teacher the ntual consists largely in the correct use of 
spells, magical or sacramental syllables and letters, diagrams 
and gestures its object is less to beseech than to compel the 
god to come to the worshipper another object is to unite the 
worshipper to the god and m fact transform him mto the god 
man is a microcosm corresponding to the macrocosm or universe 
the spheres and currents of the universe are copied m miniature 
m the human body and the same powers rule the same parts m 
the greater and the lesser scheme Such ideas are widely 
disseminated m almost all modem sects though without 


* R&]agopala Chanar ( Vaxshnamte Reformers, p 4) eaye that m Vishnu temples 
two ntuals are used called Pancaratra and Vaikhfinasa The latter is apparently 
consistent with Sm&rta tisnge whereas the P&noaratra is not From Gopmatha 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, pp 66, 77, 78 it appears that there is a 
Vaikh&nasfigama parallel to the Pancar&trfigama It is frequently quoted by this 
author, though as yet unpublished. It seems to be the ntual of those Bhfigavatas 
who worship both Siva and Vishnu It is said to emst m two recensions, prose and 
metneal, of which the former is perhaps the oldest of the Vaishpava Agamas The 
Vaikhfinnsa ntual was once followed at Snrangam but R&manuja substituted the 
Pancarfitra for it 

* Avalon, Prtnctples of Tanira, p xx.vu deaenbes it as “that development of 
the Vaidiha Karmakaneja which under the name of the Tantra Shdstra is the 
senpture of the Kah age ” This seems to me a correct statement of the tantnc 

heorv 

® Thus the Gautamlya Tantra which is held in high estimation by Vishnuito 
householders m Bengal, though not by ascetics, is a complete apphcation of 6akta 
worship to the cult of Kpshqa The Vardhi Tantra is also Vishnuite Sec Raj 
hUtn., Sansknl MSS of Bilantr,p BS2 and Notices of SI MSS m (1870), p 90, 
and I cclrxxvn See too the usages of the Nambuthin Brahmans ns desenbed in 
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forming their eMontial dootrino but I must repeat that to B07 
all scota are tantrio doca not mean that thoy oro all ^AktUt 
Bat Siktiat eecta aro fandamontaliy and thoroughly tantrio in 
their theory and practice 

D Besides tho Sanskrit booLa mentioned above nnraorous 
vemaonlar ^rks especially coUecllona of hjTnns aro accepted 
aa anthoritativc by vorioua aecta and almost every language 
has aonpiorcs of Its own In the eonth two Tamil h^minals the 
Bevaram of tho Slvaites and N&lAj’im Prabandham of tho 
Vlahnaltcs are recited In temples and ore boldly stated to bo 
revelations equivalent to the Veda In northern India ma^ be 
mentioned the Hindi Kamayana of Tulsi Das, which is almost 
universally venerated the Bbakta mMA of N&bh& Das* (ho 
Sor-sagar of Surdas and the Prem Sagar In Assam the Nnm 
Gosha of Madhab Deb Is honoured nith the same homogo as 
a sacred Image Tho awkwardness of admitting direct inspiration 
in late times Is avoided by tho thcoiy of spiritual descent that 
is to say of dootnnal transmlsdon from teacher to teacher tho 
divine revelation having been made to the onginol teacher at 
a discreetly remote epoch 

2 

In oonaideting the evolution of modem HindniRm out of tho 
old Vedio religion three of tho many factors responsible for this 
huge and complicated result dosorvo special ottentlon Tho first 
is tho onnsual intenaity and provalonco of the religious tempera 
ment This has a double odoct both conservative and altcmti\ 0 
ancient customs receive an unreasonable respect they ore not 
abolished for their immorality or absurdity but ^co real 
interest implies some measure of conslnictive power there is 
a oonstent growth of new Ideas and reinterpretations resulting 
in inoonsistent combinations The second is the absence of 
hierarchy and disoIpUne The guiding principle of the Brahmans 
baa always been not so maoh that they have a particular creed 
to enforce as that whatever is the oro^ of India they must be 
its minlrters Naturally every priest is the champion of his own 
god or rite and such real may lead to oooaalonal oonfllots But 

OodUn Tribti nd OtsUt, n. pp. tJO-SSS. In ouay nyi the Ksmbathljla 
tlw ULcknt Vadio pnetkni, 

> SMGrVnwnawtkhnaiMnlngifrcn} IbeBlukl w t inJ^^ 1900-1010. 
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though the antithesis between the ntuahsm of the older 
Brahmanism and the faith or philosophy of Sivaism and Vishnu- 
ism may remmd us of the differences between the Cathohc 
Church and Protestant reformers, yet historically there is no 
resemblance m the development of the antithesis To some 
extent Hmdmsm showed a muted front against Buddhism, but 
the older Brahmamsm had no organization which enabled it to 
stand as a separate Church m opposition to movements which 
it disliked The third factor is the deeply rooted idea, which 
reappears at frequent mtervals from the time of the Upamshads 
untd to-day, that rules and ntes and even creeds are somehow 
part of the lower and temporal order of things which the soul 
should transcend and leave behind This idea tmges the whole 
of Indian philosophy and contmuaUy crops up m practice The 
founder of a strange sect who declares that nothmg is necessary 
but faith m a particular deity and that all ceremonies and caste 
observances are superfluous is not m the popular esteem a sub- 
verter of Hmdmsm 

The histoiy of both Sivaism and Vishnuism illustrates these 
features Siva begms as a wild deity of non-moral attiibutes 
As the rehgious sense develops he is not rejected like the less 
reputable deities of the Jews and Arabs but remains and collects 
round himself other strange wild ideas which m time are made 
philosophical but not ethical The ntes of the new rehgion are, 
if not antagomstic, at least alternative to the ancient sacrifices, 
yet far from bemg forbidden they are performed by Brahmans 
and modem Indian wi iters descnbe Siva as pecuharly the 
Brahman’s god Fmally the Sivaite schools of the Tamil countiy 
reject m successive stages the grosser and more formal elements 
until there remains nothing but an ecstatic and mystical mono- 
theism Similarly among the Vishnuites TCnshna is the centre 
of legends which have even less of conventional morality Yet 
out of them arises a doctrme that the love of Glod is the one 
thmg needful so similar to Christian teaching that many have 
supposed it must be borrowed 

The first clear accounts of the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
are contamed m the epics and mdicate the existence of sectarian 
religion, that is to say of exclusive devotion to one or other 
deity But there is also a tendency to find a place for both, 
a tendency which culminates m the composite deity Sankara- 
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NArftjTH>a already' mentioned Jfany of the Purfinaa* reflect thi* 
view and praise the two deities Impartial!} The 3rahAbhftmla 
not unfrcqucntl}* docs the same but the genomi impression left 
by this poem is that the varioua ports of whioli it consists have 
bwn composed or revised in a sectorian splnl The body of tho 
work is a narratlro of exploits In which tho hero Kti^bpa plajTi 
a great port bnt rorlsed so oa to make him appear often os a 
deity and sometimes es tho Supremo Spirit But much of tho 
didactic matter which has been added particularly books xn 
and im breathes an cquall} distinct Sivnilo spirit and m tho 
parts where Kjishna is treated as ft mere hero the principal 
god appears to bo not ^^lshpa but 5ivn 

Tho Jlahabhorata and Purnnas contain legends which 
though obsoiiro refer to conflicts of tho worsliippcrs of 6iva 
with those who offered Vedlo eaonflees as well os with tho 
votaries of Vishnu and to o subsequent reconciliation and 
blending of tho various colts Among these Is tho wcU known 
story of Dakshas sacrifice to which ^iva was not Invited 
Enraged at the omission ho violcntl} brooks up the sacrifice 
either in person or through a being whom ho creates for tho 
pterposo assaults tho officiants and tho gods who are present 
and is pacified by receiving a eliaro Similarly w© bear- that ho 
once seised a victim at a aaorifico and that the gods in foor 
allotted to him the oholocst port Ion of tho offennga These stories 
indicate that at one time Brahmans did not countenanoe bis 
worship and he Is oven represented os saying to his wife that 
aooordlng to rule (dhannntab) be has no shore in tho sacrifice* 
Possibly human viobms were Imraolafed m his honour os they 
were In KMt s until recently lor in tho Mohabharata* it is 
related how Kpshpa expostulated with Jardsandha who pro 

vim and Varllta. SIm the Skud* Or* ’ hkd 
■ ir UKh VftaAparnA. llOOl tL The Bhlff»T»U PaHUwi, xiook it •«, 7 

emph itTM more claeHy Um ob}«eUons ot tli* Riah>« to 6lr» m ad enesij of Vedk 
■AcriSeet and a patron of aaha&nvd rltea. 

Uahibb. XZL eoo. S83. In the nme vay the TonhJp of Dtonynu vaj com a 
ooTcltT in Gneee and not eooaf'm rwd by the more Ure and nipeetable 

party Bee Ear Baoehae, 4a The Variba PiuSoa relat<4 that Ibe&ralte a^pinree 
Van TVreaiad for the benefit of eertain Brahman* vfaoae elna had rvodeml them 
inoapabla of periorminc Vedlo rltaa. There la probably aome tntb In thia lefend In 
ao far aa It mwtu Brahjnani vbo vere craommtmleated for aome fault irm 
d la poaed to baocm* the mlnkten of doc Vedle enlta. 

Ifahibh. a. aeoa. 16 22 fl. 
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posed to ofEer to Siva a sacnfice of captive kings In the Vishnu- 
Piirana, Krishna fights with Siva and bums Benares But by 
the time that the Mahabharata was put together these quarrels 
were not in an acute stage In several passages^ Krishna is 
made to worship Siva as the Supreme Spirit and in others^ vice 
versa Siva celebrates the glory of Krishna Vishnmtes do not 
disbeheve m Siva but they regard him as a god of this world, 
whereas their own deity is cosmic and universal Many 
Vishnmte works^ are said to be revealed by Siva who acts as 
an intermediary between us and higher spheres 

3 

In the following sections I shall endeavour to relate the 
beginnings of sectarianism The sects which are now most 
important are relatively modem and arose m the tw^ehth 
century or later, but the sectarian spirit can be traced back 
several centuries before our era By sectarians I mean wor- 
slnppers of Siva or Vishnu who were neither m complete 
sympathy with the ancient Brahmamsm nor yet excommuni- 
cated by it and who had new texts and ntes to replace or at 
least supplement the Vedas and the Vedic sacrifices It is 
probable that the difierent types of early Indian rehgion had 
origmally different geographical spheres Brahmamsm flourished 
m what we call the Umted Provmces Budflbism arose m the 
regions to the east of this district and both Visbnuism and 
Sivaism are first heard of m the west 

The earhest sect of which we have any record is that of the 
Bhagavatas, who were or became Vrshnmte At a date which 
it is impossible to fix but considerably before the epoch of 
Panim, a tnbe named the Yadavas occupied the country 
between Muttra and the shores of Gujarat Septs of this tnbe 
were called Vrishm and Sattvata The latter name has passed 
mto theology Krishna belonged to this sept and it is probable 
that this name Vasudeva was not onginally a patronymic but 
the name of a deity worshipped by it The hero Krishna was 
identified with this god and subsequently when the Brahmans 
wished to bring this powerful sect withm the pale of orthodoxy 

* Drona p , 2862 f! Anusasana p , 590 £f 

* E g Anusasana p , 0806 fl 

E g the Alurbudhnya Saiiibita and Adnjatma Ramayana 
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both were idontified with Vlflhflu. In the Afftbabharata^ the rule 
or ritual (vidhi) of the SAttvataa is treated as equivalent to that 
of the BhAgaratas and a work called the SAttvata SaiphitA is 
utill extant Bh&gavata appears to be the most general name 
of the sect or seota and means simply of tJie Lord (Bhagavat) 
that is worahippers of the one Lord* Their religion is also called 
FbAntita dharma or the religion with one object that is 
monotheism* 

A oonaiderable hteratore grew up in this school and the 
principal treatise is often spoken of as PAnoarfttra because it 
was revealed by NfLrAyai^ during five nights* The name how 
ever appears to be stnotly speaking applicable to a system or 
body of doctrine and the usual term for the books in which this 
system is expounded is SaiphitA AH previous disousaioiis and 
speculations about these works of which little was known until 
recently are superseded by Schrader s pubhcation of the 
Ahirbudhnya SarpJtutA which appears to representative of 
its class' The names of over two hundred are oit^ and of these 
more than thirty are known to be extant in mb * The majority 
were composed in north western India but the PAnc^tra 
doctrine spread to the Bravidian countnes and new SaiphitAa 
were produced there the chief of which the l^vara SarphitA 
can hardly be later than 800 a n ’ Of the older works Schrader 

8i&Up4r v 11, 1*^11 S In Ui* Bhij&TAd-^tl th&t b* la 

Viaoderm of tbe Vriahi^ XL 37 

CL the tlUe BhA^rata Porij^ 

Ekiraaa k nMcUooad Mreral UmM Id tbe CSilDdc^tja Up. (vn. 1 2 aad 
altemrdj) u a bmnli o( wtiglooi or IJtaraty koenriedga and Id oemneotkn irith 
Nimda. Bat It k not aa tb« blgheat or kncrwlfidgo. 

Etcd In the Aalapatba Br Kirtjaoakmentiixied bioonnectlciQ adthaaaorifloa 
1 -Hnj Are daya, xm, a. 1 

Tbe BarplilfAa hitherto boat known to orlentalkta appear to be lata aod 
aporiona. IhaBrlhadbrahina BarphltApablkhad by the A r>H wmn Freameotloca 
RAmimita- TheWTJrk printed In tbe Bi'ftfinrHann f«d«eaaaNljafla p^ r»rifa^(a UKiin{T>i 
ita proper title apparently k JStnImH* ■!•«) haa been aDaljzed by Roaaael io 
J/dLuT*! BarUa and k apparently a late Utaigieal oompfiatLxi d UtUe odjjin Tity 
Schrmde ■ vothwaapablkhadby the AdyarlibTmr7lnMadraa,1910. Appanotly the 
t VO fema Pihearitra and Pafioarttre are both f'nmd, bnt that vlth the Img ravel U 
the moteoanaL QcrladioAfya aartlcktn IBI 1 p.OSliDayalBobaeonaalted. 

TheoWeatare pparmtly the P* hV re, Vlrtha, BHbni Bittrata, Jaya aul 
AKlrbadhn^’a Barplilrti, all quoted aa aothorltatire by either Rlmlnnja or Vedlnta 
DehU. 

It k quoted aa eqoal to tbe Vedas bj YAaonlotrya so It most then hare bees 
In axklnice some osntariea. 
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thinks that the Ahirbudhnya was wiitten m Kashmir^ between 
300 and 800 A D and perhaps as early as the fourth century 
It mentions the ^attvata and Jayakhya, which must therefore 
be older 

The most remarkable feature of this hterature is its elaborate 
doctrme of evolution and emanation from the Deity, the world 
process bemg conceived m the usual Hindu fashion as an alter- 
nation of production and destruction A distinction is drawn 
between pure and gross creation What we commonly call the 
Umverse is bounded by the shell of the cosmic egg and there 
are mnumerable such eggs, each with its own heavens and its 
own tutelary deities such as Brahma and ^iva who are sharply 
distmgmshed from Vishnu But beyond this multitude of 
worlds are more mysterious and spiritual spheres, the highest 
heaven or Vaikuntha wherein dwells God in his highest form 
(Para) with his Saktis^, certam archangels and liberated souls 
Evolution commences when at the end of the cosmic mght the 
l^akti of Vishnu^ is differentiated from her Lord and assumes 
the two forms of Force and Matter^ He as differentiated from 
her 18 Vasudeva a personal deity with six attributes^ and is the 
first emanation, or Vyfiha, of the meffable godhead From him 
proceeds Sankarshana, from Sankarshana Pradyumna, and from 
Pradyumna Amruddha These three Vyfihas take part m 
creation but also correspond to or preside over certain aspects 
of human personahty, namely Sankarshana to the soul that 
animates all bemgs, Pradyumna to mtelhgence and Amruddha 
to mdividuahty Strange to say these seem to be the names of 
distmgmshed personages m the Sattvata or Vnshm clan® Mere 
deification occurs m many countries but the transformation of 
heroes mto metaphysical or psychological teims could hardly 
have happened outside India Next to the Vyl^has come twelve 

The story of Svetadvipa or White Island in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata 
states definitely that Narada received the Pancaratra there 

® There is maoh diversity of statement as to whether there are one or many 
Saktis 

Vishpu IS the name of God m aU his aspects, but especially God as the absolute 
Vasudeva 18 used both of God as the absolute and also as the first emanation (Vyhha) 

* Knydiakti and Bhflti^akti 

Jnana, aiSvarya, 6 akti, bala, virya, tejas These are called gunas but are not 
to bo confounded with the three ordmaiy gunas 

* The words seem to have been ongmaUy proper names See the articles m the 
Petersburg I extcon 
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Bub Vyiihaa among whom w Isflrdyana* and thirty nme 
AvatArafl All thc^ beings oro out«ido the cosmic eggs and our 
gross creation As a prolndo to this lost there takes ploco tho 
evolution of tho aggregates or sources from which Individual 
Bouls and matter aro drawn of space and of time and finally of 
tho clomcnts tho process as desenbed seeming to follow an older 
form of the SAnkh^ a philosophy than that knowm (o us Tho task 
of btunan souls is to attain liberation but though tho language 
of the Sarphit&a is not entirely consistent tho older view is that 
the} become Lko to God not that thoy aro absorbed in him* 

Thus it Is not incorrect to say that tho BhAgavata religion 
is monolbclsllo and rccognixes a creator of souls Indeed 
Sankara* condomns it on tho very ground that It makes Indl 
vidual souls originate from VAsudeva in nhich ease since thoy 
have an origin thoy most also have an end Bat R&mAnuja in 
replying to this criticism seems to depart from tho older dew 
for he aayH that tho Supremo Being voluntarily abides in four 
forms which Include the Boat mind and tho principle of iodi 
vidoaHty This, if not Bonthclsm is very different from 
European monotheism^ 

The history of theso Bhflgavatas PAncarAtros or worshippers 
of Vishnu must have begun sovoral centuries before our era for 
there are affasions to them in FA^ini and the Niddesa* Tho 
names of VAsudova and Sankorsbopn occur in old inscriptions* 
and the Greek Heliodoros calls liimsel/ a Bb&gavata on tho 
column found at Besnagor and snpposod to dato from the first 
part of tho second century n o 

The PAncarAtra was not Brobmamo in origin* and tho form 

llk« Vbhea la qW to dn^iuU more th^n ooe Mpcct of Ood. 
BomHimea it dasotw Um Abaolate. 

* Tli« abore brief aketeb b buod on Sehnd^ » Int toUn PJ«an£tra vb«re the 
rwder oan flod foil detalk. 

* GrauneDt on VedlaU efltru, n. * C- 

And, at Bohnder oh^ cm tbe erololionajj aTttein of tbe Pixraaritn la 
ooncerned with only one force, the fiebtl, which ondaf the fuuoe BhAU la 
manifeated aj the Unlmee and u Kiljl TitaBxre aod c ua Ik ([k 91 L 

On BdUa nlpAta, TOO, 792. The dootrine of the VjrAhaa le expoimded In the 
UahAbhirsta ASnUp. oocox. 30 fL, 70 fti 20 IL 

LSdar a lift of Bnhml toeeripUoQa, No. 0, eoppoecd not to be later than 200 
B.a and Na 1112 eu^ii«>.od to be of the flnt eentorj B.a Sankenhea* la aieo 
mentkraed in tbe EantOI^ Arth ^t*tra, xm. 3. 

Borne ReitihhAe tbe dMltwttJoa between the foUowen of tbe Veda 

and tbe enUfhtaneH ooea who wonhlp the Lord. Bee Schrader Pdjuardira p. 97 
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of the Sankhya philosophy from which it borrowed was also 
nn-Brahmamc It seems to have grown up m north-western 
India m the centimes when Iraman influence was strong and 
may owe to Zoroastriamsm the doctrine of the Vyuhas which 
finds a parallel in the relation of Ahura Mazda to Spenta Mamyu, 
his Holy Spirit, and in the Fravashis It is also remarkable that 
God IS credited with six attributes comparable vath the six Am- 
esha Spentas In other ways the P&ncaratra seems to have some 
connection with late Buddliism Though it lays little stress 
on the worship of goddesses, yet all the Vyflhas and Avat&ras 
are provided with Saktis, hke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of 
tantnc Buddliism, and in the period of quiescence which follows 
on the dissolution of the Umverse Vishnu is described under the 
name of Sunya or the void It attaches great importance to the 
Cahra, the wheel or discus which denotes Vishnu’s will to be^, 
to evolve and mamtam the umverse, and it may have contn- 
buted some ideas to the very late form of Buddhism called 
KMacakra This very word is used m the Ahirbudhnya Samhitfi, 
as the name of one of the many wheels engaged m the work of 
evolution 

Though the PancarUtra is connected with TC]ashna m its 
ongm, it gives no promiuence to devotion to him imder that 
name as do modem sects and it knows nothmg of the pastoral 
Krishna^ It recommends the worship of the four Vyuhas^ 
presiding over the four quarters m much the same way that 
late Buddhism adores the four Jmas depicted m somewhat 
similar forms Similarly the Sivaites say that ^iva has five 
faces, namely l4§.na or Sada^iva (the lughest, undifferentiated 
form of the deity) at the top and below V&madeva, Aghora, 
Tatpurusha and Sadyojata, presidmg respectively over the 
north, south, east and west It is thus clear that m the early 
centimes of our era (or perhaps even before it) there was a 
tendency m Vishnuism, Sivaism and Mahayanist Buddhism 
alike to represent the meffable godhead as manifested m four 
aspects somewhat more mtelhgible to human mmds and pro- 
ducmg in their turn many inferior manifestations Possibly the 

Syam iti Sankalpa, Aiurbudh Sam n 7 In some late Upanishads (e 
N&radapanvrajaka and Bfibatsannyasa) Cakri is used as a synonym for a Pancaratra 

® The same is true of Ram&nuja, who never quotes the Bhagavata Pur&na 

See tlie quotations from the Sflttvata Saqilutd m Schrader, pp 160—164 As 
in the Pancaratra there is the Para above the four Vyuhas, so some late forms of 
Buddhism regard Vairocana as the source of four Jmas 
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thecn onpnMM oraonj; ih** \ i hnmtr but oftrn l^^pp^•nc^ 
In India U was odoptr^l bv llirlr oppon^n^<^ Nonr ol 
thronei nrr of much ImportMici' bnnp brlirf^ at ibp pTt*pnt 
dav but Ihnr influrnw ean br fiSTi in icono;:raph% 

Ad a Ihe PlLncarMm^ ri^m to hare l>een ri dubdvn mti 
of Ihr nhigaraUd and pmbabU at the prr rnt di\\ manv 
\ IshnuUrd would accept the orcoml name but nni the finl The 
PaficarMra in ntudlrd at onK a few placen in rnuthem India 
but llR doctrine! permeate the popular work calfet! nhaklnmAli 
and in view of the exprr^n approbation of lUm&nuja and other 
ftuthantien It can hanUv be frpudiate<! hv the ‘'ri \ o> fmai oj* 
Bli^^^ivala in^mrtimmu rd In the eouth ana name for ‘JmAftM 
who praetLne Vcdic ritet and wonhip Itolh ’'ira «rul \ ijlinu* 

4 

In thevi carlr tlmen their wereet frnuoun iheolope #1 eirupulen 
now forgotten thonph tbe\ have left their tmeen m the Irpendn 
which teli how the title of Kft hna and oihrn to divine honotirt 
wiu challenged Amalgamation wa% the unual mrlhoif of eon 
dilation Several godo grew ininicienth Importnnt tol)eeomein 
the ejT* of their noirhipprm the vipremf epinl and at leant 
four acre united In the dri!\ of the Phl^a\BtAn nameU 
\ atudeva Krinhna \ inhnw and Niraxana Of the fiwt three 
I have opoVen alreadx NftrAjnna never brromr like \^(^hnn 
and Kpnhna a great mrlhologicol figure but in the late \ edlc 
pcnod he In « peroonificatSon of the pnmiTTal water* from 
which all thing* apning or of the apinl which moved In them’ 
From thin he eaiily became the *upTeme iplrit who animate* all 
the nnlveme and iho name waa probably acceptable to thoae 
who detired a purer and ilmpler worship because it woa con 
netted with comparallvd 3 few legend* Hut there is rome 
confusion In its use for It I* applied not onl} to the supreme 
being but to a double incarnation of him called Nara NfLr&j ana 
and image* of the pair raav aliU bo seen in Viabnuito temples 

* Tbr UtnWWtnt tu4 sroap* el fiv* dtIUn (tet Obkvuan sad PttUot (n 
J A 1913 1 Jia JJ*1 bttV ihfj »tr iq t til 1ft K%t* bcu o* J trom tlu<i 
dhUm uvutn U. * Prr lUwtlMb rj* tl mJ» CaMtt tnd fittu, p. MO. 

Muia t. ia.ll klpftUflrm k(m «ah Bnhml tmt **TtM vatrta ur ntWd 
tK*y nr product from K »wt Ih* U cAttH Nirijwp* bftPtQM 
hU ol wiomrwnt (»;uu}. Tlrt um tUlraenl octqn tn Un 
NtHjuolju. 
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They are said to have revealed the true doctrine to Narada and 
are invoked at the beginning of each book of the Mahabharata^ 
One of the mam theses of the Narayaniya^ is the identity of 
Narayana and Vasudeva, the former bemg a Brahmanic, the 
latter a non-Brahmamc name for the Deity 

The celebrated Bhagavad-gita^ which is still held in such 
respect that, like the New Testament or Koran, it is used m 
law courts for the administration of oaths, is an early scnpture 
of the Bhflgavata sect In it the doctrmes of Kjishna’s divmity, 
the power of faith and the efficacy of grace are fully estabhshed 
It is declared to be too hard for flesh and blood to find by 
meditation their way to the eternal imperceptible spirit, whereas 
Krishna comes straightway to those who make him their sole 
desire ‘ ‘ Set thy heart on me, become my devotee, sacrifice to 
me and worship thou me Then shalt thou come to me Truly 
I declare to thee thou art dear to me Leave all (other) rehgious 
duties and come to me as thy sole refuge I will dehver thee 
from thy sms Sorrow not ” But the evolution of Sankarshana, 
etc , 18 not mentioned The poem has perhaps been re-edited 

^ They are said to have been the sons of Dharma (religion or nghtconsness) and 
AhirpaS; (not injuring) This is obvious allegorj' indicating that the Bhagavata 
rehgion rejected animal sacrifices At the beginning of the Narayaniya (Santip 
cccxxxv ) it 18 said that Narayana the soul of the universe took birth in a quadruple 
form as the offspring of Dhanna, viz Nara, Narayana, Han and Kpshna Nara and 
N&rayapa are often identified with Arjuna and Vasudeva E g Udyogap xxlx 19 

® Mahfibhar xu 

It is an episode m Mahabhfir vi and in its present form was doubtless 
elaborated apart from the rest. But we may surmise that the mcident of Kpshpa’s 
removing Arjuna s scruples by a discourse appeared m the early versions of the 
story and also that the discourse was longer and profounder than would seem 
appropnate to the European reader of a tale of battles But as the Vedfinta 
philosophy and the doctrme of Kpshna’s godhead developed, the discourse may 
have been amplified and made to mclude later theological views Garbe m his 
German translation attempts to distmguish the different strata and his explanation 
of the mconsistencies as due to successive redactions and additions may contain 
some truth But these mconsistencies m theology are common to all sectarian 
wntmgs and I think the mam cause for them must be sought not so much m the 
alteration and combmation of documents, as m a mixed and eclectic mode of 
ought. Even m European books of the first rank moonsistenoiea are not unknown 
and they need not cause surprise m works which were not written down but com 
mitted to memory A poet composmg a long rehgious poem m this way and feehng, 
as many Hindus feel, both that God is eveiy thmg and also that he is a veiy present 
pemonal help, may veiy weU express himself differently m different parts On the 
other hand the editors of such poems are undoubtedly tempted to insert m them 
later popular doctrmes 
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and Interpolated BOvenJ times but tlio strata can bardJ^ bo 
dlatmginshed for the whole work if not exactly paradoxical 
IB eclectic and continually orguea that what is apparently highest 
is not best for a particular person The Hindus generally regard 
the contemplative life os the highest but the Bhagavad-glt& is 
Insiatent in enjoining unselfish action it admits that the sapreme 
reality cannot be grasped by the mind or expressed in speech, 
but It recommends the worship of a personal deity Even the 
older parts of the poem appear to bo considerably later than 
Buddhism. But its mythology if not Vedio is also hardly 
Paramo and it knows nothing of the legends about the pastoral 
Krishna It presupposes the SdftkbyTi and Yoga though in what 
stage of development it is bard to say and In many respects its 
style resembles the later Upanlshads I should suppose that it 
assumed its present form about the time of the Chnstion era, 
rather before than after and I do not think it owes anything 
to direct ChnsUan influence In its original form it may have 
been considerably older 

The Bhagavad gtti!k ideoUfies Kfishpa with V&sndcva and 
with Vislmu but does not mention NAr&j ana and from its general 
style I should Imagine the NfLriyonlya to bo a later poem If so 
the evolution of BbAgavata theology will bo that Krishpo, a 
great hero in a tnbo lying outside the sphere of Brahmanism 
Is first identified with VAsudovo the god of that tribe and then 
both of them with Vishnu At this stage the Bhagavnd*glt& was 
composed A later oorrent of spooulntion added N&r&yaija to 
the already complex figure and a stiD later one not accepted 
by all sects brought the pastoral and amorous legends of 
Kfiflhpa Thus the history of the Bhflgavatos illustrates the 
Indian disposition to combine gods and to see in each of them 
only an aspect of the one Bnt until a later ponod the types of 
divimty known os Viahiju and ^iva resisted oombinstlon The 
worahippers of Siva have in aH periods shown less inclination 
than the Vishnuiteo to form distiiiot and separate bodies and 
the earhest Siviute sect of which we know anything the 
PAiupatas^ arose slightly later than the BhAgavatas 

Th* n*jne »pp«4ri not to be In ooqudqd om how but tbe Plinpatn •ohool ta 
refined hi the S<JTE-d*r4«u.*nAgT»h» (c. 13:10). 
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Patafijali the grammarian (c 160 b c ) racntions devotees of 
6iva^ and also images of Siva and Skanda There is thus no 
reason to doubt that worshippers of Siva were recogmzed as 
a sect from at least 200 b c onwards Further it seems probable 
that the founder or an early teacher of the sect was an ascetic 
called Lakuhn or Lakuli4a, the club-bearer The V&yu PurS,na^ 
makes Siva say that he will enter an unowned corpse and 
become mcamate in this form at Kayarohana, which has been 
identified with Karvan in Baroda Now the V%u is believed 
to be the oldest of the Puranas, and it is probable that this 
Lakuhn whom it mentions hved before rather than after our 
era and was especially connected with the Paiupata sect This 
word 13 deiived from Paiupati, the Lord of cattle, an old title 
of Rudra afterwards explained to mean the Lord of human 
souls In the Santipaivan^ five systems of knowledge are 
mentioned Sankhya, Yoga, the Vedas, Psl^upatam and Pan- 
car^tram, piomulgated respectively by Kapila, Hiranyagarbha, 
Apantaiatamas, Siva the Lord of spmts and son of Brahma, 
and “The Lord (Bhagav§,n) himself ” The author of these 
verses, who evidently supported the Pancaratra, considered that 
these five names represented the chief existmg or permissible 
varieties of rehgious thought The omission of the Vedanta is 
remarkable but perhaps it is mcluded under Veda Hence we 
may conclude that when this passage was wiitten (that is 
probably before 400 a d and perhaps about the beginning of 
our era) there were two popular rehgions ranking m pubhc 

^ Sivabhagavata, see his comment on Panim, v 3 99 and v 2 76 The name is 
remarkable and suggests that the Sivaites may have imitated the Bhagavatas 

® I xxui 209 The Bibhotheca Ind edition reads Nakuh Aufrecht {Bodl 3ISS ) 
has Lakuh. The same story is found m Lmga P chap xxrv LakuH is said to have 
had four pupils who founded four branches Lakuhn does not play an important 
part m modem Sivaism but is mentioned in msonptions fiom the tenth till the 
thutoenth centuries The Sarva darfiana sangroha descnbes the Nakuliia Pa^upata 
system and quotes Nakullsa who is clearly the same as Lakuhn The figures on 
Knshan coins representing Siva as holding a club may be meant for Lakuhn but 
also may be influenced by Greek figures of Herakles See for Lakulm Fleet m 
J R A 8 1907, pp 419 ff and Bhandarkar Vatshnavtsm and iatviam, pp 116 ff 
The coins of Wema Kadphises bear the title Mahi^vara, apparently meamng 
worshipper of the Great Lord. Temples in south India seem to have been named 
after Kayflrohana in the seventh century A n See GopmStha Bao, Hindu Icono- 
graphy, u p 19 ® Mahabhar xu 
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eateom uith the phflosophio andntual doctrine* of the Brahmens 
The Mah&bhlraUi contains a hvmn' which praise* Siva under 
1008 name* and la not without r^mblance to the Bhagavad 
gitd It contain* -a larger number of strange epithets but Siva 
is also extolled ns the All God who asks for devotion and grants 
grace At the close of the h jTiin *5lva saj s that he ho* introduced 
the PSiupata rehgion which partly contradicts and partly agrees 
with the institutions of caste and the Asrama* but is blamed 
bj fools* 

These last words hint that the PiAupato* laid themselves 
open to criticism bj f heir extmvogant practices such as strange 
sounds and gestores’ But in auch matters thej were outdone 
by other sect* called KfipfLlikas or KiHfimukhas These carried 
skulls and ate the 6esh of corpses and were the fore runners of 
the filthy Aghoris w ho v.'cro frequent in northern India especially 
near Mount Abn and Glmor a centurj ago and perhaps are not 
yet quite extinct Tlie biographers of Sankara* represent him 
os contemUng with tbe«e demoniac fanatics not merely with the 
weapons of controversy but os urging the pnnees who favoiirotl 
him to oxtenmnate them 

Hmdu authontlc* treat the Pfiiupata* as distinct from the 
Salvas or Sivaitcs and the distinction was kept up in Camboja 
in the fourteenth centurj The tjaivas appear to be simply 
worshippers of 6lva who practice a sane ntual In different 
parts of India they have pecullantlc# of their own but whercoa 
the Vaishnavos have split up into many sect* each revering lU 
own founder and hi* teaching the 6ai\as if not a united bod\ 
present few well marked divirions Such as exist I shall notice 
below in their geographical or hutoncal connection* Most of 
them accept a aj-stem of theologj or philosophy* which starts 

MUUbltir xn 13'Q2 S. It bmitad by Dxktbx when b« rtcocoUM th« might 
ol alUr the nnfoftanftt Iscklent o( hb tcrifke 

ihparTxn, eeclkn etlxixT rcpeeUIlj line 10, 4 0 Q. 

' See Sxm-dArkUU-uOtrTmla chap, ru and the commeaU o( lUUaaaaJ and 
fcaaktr* m \cillnta SilUaa. IL ^ SO. 

* &ahkan-<lij; 1] ya. The Sm notk« f these aerU ppean lo beaalnecrip- 
Um at l|:at(rari in the Niatk ilUtnct of ahoul A.O, recording; 4 fTmot far 
^onhip of Kapalciran uul the maiateoaoee I UahirriUna ( ■.Ripliihts) In hb 
Umpb Bot doubllm the aectj are much older 

* The prmdpal an Ibe Til pataa. the fialraalddhiBtam of aoqtbefn India rul 
Uk aiitn f Kaahmlr 

The *^arva-<Ursaaa-abi;r.iha. hap. v l |n n a tneamary cl it 


i.n. 


14 
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with three principles, aU without hegimimg or end These are 
Pati or the Lord, that is ^iva Pasu, or the individual soul 
Pa^a or the fetter, that is matter or Karma^ The task of the 
soul IS to get free of its fetters and attam to the state of ^iva 
But this final dehverance is not qmte the same as the identity 
with Brahman taught by the Vedanta the soul becomes a ^iva, 
equal to the deity m power and knowledge but still dependent 
on him rather than identical with him^ 

Pecnliar to ^aiva theology is the doctrme of the five kan- 
cnkas® or envelopes which hunt the soul Spint m itself is free 
it IS timeless and knows no restrictions of space, enjoyment, 
knowledge and power But when spirit is contracted to mdi- 
vidual experience, it can apprehend the universe only as a senes 
of changes m time and place its enjoyment, knowledge and 
power are cramped and curtailed by the limits of personahty 
The terminology of the ^aivas is ongmal but the theoiy appears 
to be an elaboration of the Pancaratra thesis that the soul is 
surrounded by the sheath of MayS, 

The early hterature of the worshippers of Siva (corresponfling 
to the Samhitas of the Pancar&tras) appears to have consisted 
of twenty -eight works composed in Sansknt and called Agamas^ 
There is fairly good evidence for their antiqmty Tirumular, one 
of the earliest Tamil poets who is believed to have hved in the 
first centunes of our era, speaks of them with enthusiasm and 
the Buddhist Sansknt works called Agamas (corresponding to 

^ The PfiSupatas seem to attach less importance to this triad, though as they 
speak of Pati, PaSu and the impurities of the soul there is not much difference 
In their views of causation and free mil they differed shghtly from the Saivas, 
smce they held that Siva is the universal and absolute cause, the actions of mdi 
viduals hemg effective only m so far as they are m conformity mth the mil of 6iva 
The &aiva siddhanta however holds that Siva’s will is not irrespective of mdividual 
Karma, although his mdependence is not thereby diminished Ho is like a man 
holding a magnet and directmg the movements of needles 

^ There is some difference of language and perhaps of doctrine on this point in 
various Sivaite works Both Sivaites and Pancaratrins sometimes employ the 
language of the Advaita But see Schrader, Int to Paiicardlra, pp 91 ff 

® The five Kancukas (or six including Maya) are strictly speakmg tattvas of 
vhich the Saivas enumerate 36 and arokala, myati, raga, vidyfi and kola contrasted 
mth mtjatva, vyapakatva, pumatva, sarvajnatva, sarvakartptva which are 
quahties of spirit See Chatterji, Kashmir Satvism, 76 £f , 160, where ho pomts out 
that the Kancukas arc essentially equivalent to Kant’s “forms of perception and 
conception ’’ Sec too Schrader, Int to Panca’-dlra, 04, 90, 115 

* See for names and other details Schomerus, Der ^ana Siddhdnta, pp 7, 23 
also maui articles m the Siddhdnta Dipila 
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tho Pall Nik&yafl) cannot be lat«r than that period It ib highly 
probable that the same word was m use among both Hindna 
and Bnddhista at the same time And since the Mah&bh&rata 
mentions the Pflinpatam there Is no difflcnlty in supposing that 
expositionB of Sivaite dootrme were ouxient in the first oentory 
or even B c But unless more texts of the Agamas come to 
light the question of their ago has httle practical Importance 
for it is said by native scholars that of the twenty -eight primary 
books there suivive only fragments of twepty which treat of 
ntual besides the verses whioh form the text expounded at 
length in the Sivafi&nabotham' There are also said to be 120 
Upftgamos of which only two or three have been preserved 
entire Of these two have been printed in part the BIrigendra 
and Panshbsra* The former is cited m the Sarva-dar6ana 
saAgraha (about 1330) bat does nob show any signs of great 
antiqmty It Is thns clear that the Agamas are not much studied 
by modem ^ivaites but it is unhesitatingly statod that they are 
a revelation direct from Siva and equal to the Veda* and this 
affirmation U important eveu though the texts so praised are 
little known for it testifies to the general feeling that there are 
other revelations than the Veda But the Vedas and the 
Vedlnta Sfltras are not ignored- The latter are read in the light 
of Nllakantba s* coirmientary which Is conaidered by south 
Indian Pandits to be prior to Sankara- 

Tbcj &re Ukeo from tbo Aguaa oalled R«mra. Tbe fiiTmltcs of K hmH- 
appear to bara regarded the extant filra-aAtiaa aa as Agam 

Tbe B* ■Irrit text and tnn 1 tkm of the llfigesdra are pobliahed fn the 
SiidAiinki PtjTiln, toL it lOCl S. It U aometliaea deaoribed aa an DpAgama efwl 
•oraetlmeB ai the Jfitnaptda of tbe Klmdr A gin«- 

* Bo ’nramftlar KTT V ntba In hb eoietn^otaij oo the Vedinta Sfltras tajai 
“I aee so dlfEerence b e t we en tbe Veda and tbe Balrlgam ” 

Or firikaptha. The cocnaentaij b trasalated is B IHptka rol. l. S. 

In aplte of ■eotadan vtova as to Ua early date, it seenu to be infloesoed by the 
rievi and Ungnage of Rimiooja. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

SANKARA SIVAISM IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
KASHMIR LINGAYATS 

1 

Atiou'! the sixth century a d the decadence of BudHIiism and 
the mvigoration of Brahmanism were both weU advanced The 
Mahahharata existed as a great collection of epic and religious 
poetry and the older Puranas were already composed Even 
at the present day authonties differ as to whether l^iva or Vishnu 
commands the allegiance of the majority and naturally it is hard 
to describe the distribution of sects m earher times The monu- 
ments of the Guptas (for mstance the nuns at Eran) suggest 
that they were Visbnuites but a httle later the cult of Siva 
becomes more prominent The Emperor Harsha (612-648) and 
his family were eclectic, honounng Siva, the Snn and the 
Budflha, but it is not recorded that they worshipped Vishnu 
Bana who hved at his court mdicates^ that Sivaism was the 
predominant form of worship, but also mentions BudHhists and 
Bhagavatas Hsuan Chuang on the other hand holds him up as 
a devout Buddhist Great Sivaito shrmes m different parts of 
India such as the temple of Bhuvaneshwar m Onssa and the 
Kailas at Ellora were probably constructed m the seventh 
century and it is likely that m the defeat of Buddhism the 
worshippers of Siva played an active part 

This conflict IS connected with the names of Kumgjrila 
Bhatta (c 726 a d ) and Sankara Acarya (c 800 ad) It clearly 
represents forces which caimot be restiicted to the character of 
mdividuals or the span of human hves The elements which 
compose Hinduism had been vigorous long before the eighth 
centuiy and Buddhism, though decadent, contmued to exist m 
India later But probably the careers of these two men are the 
best record of the decisive turn of the tide It is often said that 
they revived Hinduism, but however much they insisted on the 

In vanona allusions to be found in the Kadambari and Harshaoanta. 
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authonty of ancient tradition tiie real result of their labours 
was not to re-cstabbah the order of things which prevailed before 
the rise of Buddhlmm bnt to give authority and solidity to the 
mirtore of Brahmanism Buddhism and popular behefe which 
had grown up KumJLrija is said to have been a Brahman of 
Bihar who was a Buddhist monk but became a worshipper of 
^iva and so rcolous a porseoutor of his former faith that he 
persuaded a king of his time named Sudhanvan to extormlnato 
it from the TTimolaya to Cape Comorin This is a monstrous 
exaggeration bnt ho was doubtless a determined enemy of the 
Buddhists as can be seen from his philosophical works* Ho 
taught little about motaphyaics or the nature of God but ho 
insisted on the nocesaty and eflBoaoy of Vodio ntea 

More important both as a thu^er and on organizer was 
Sankara There is some discrepancy in the traditions of his 
birth but he was probably bom about 788 a n * in a family of 
Nambutiri Brahmans at Kaladi* m the Cochin state Kaladi 
occupies a healthy position at some height above the sea level 
and the neighbourhood is now used as a sanatonum The cocoa 
nut trees and towered temples which mark many sooth Indian 
landscapes are absent and paddy holds alternate with a jnngle 
of flowering plants studded with clumps of bamboos A broad 
nver broken by sandbanks winds through the district and near 
the villages there are often beautiful avenues of great trees 
Not far distant is Trichur which possesses a Vedio college and 
a large temple forbidden to Europeans but like most ediflces 
in Malabar modest in architecture This is not the land of giant 
gopurams and multitudinous sonlpture but of hvee dedicated 

' TIm beat knenm o! tbeeo b the Taatrarlrttlka, a eoDuueotaij on tba FArrv 
mTmlrrrti 

TU> ta the tiujc 4JIJ unptad dat* and doea do( appear to ixmflkit with 
anjthing ehe that b at pi ,^t known of A nVara. An altamaUre nfgeetlan b 
■onM data £90 and SGO (aee TUanj, tttt. 1BS4 p. 93 and Fleet, 

xn. 18S7 p.41). Bat tn thb eaae. It b Toij atrange that I-Qihig doea not mentloe 
•o an enemy cd the B ddhkta. It dxwa not aeam to ma O'**- the oae of 

PSmaTaiman ■ name by AanWra hi an IDoatimUon {Oomm. om F'Atsm Att n. L 17) 
uo Hly tmplka they wete eonU mpo tarita, bot H doea prore that ha ■** nthare 
Brad before PftrnaTanaan. 

-Snothar tradlUoo aayi he vaa bora at rs>iff&Tnbaram, bat tha templa at 
BadKn th la tha Hlmalayaa mid to bare been foonded by him haa ahraya been 
wmd by Hambotlri Brehm nm from Ualabar In 1910 a great temple erected In 
hb boQoor waa oonaeoratad at W > HI 
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1 In vanoag allusions to be found in the Kadambarl and Harshaoanta. 
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authority of ancient tradition the real result of their labours 
was not to re*estabhah the order of things which prevailed before 
the rise of Buddhism but to give authority and sohdlty to the 
min ium of Brahmaninm, Buddhism and popular behefs which 
had grown up KnmAnJa la said to have been a Brahman of 
Bihar who was a Buddlust monk but becsame a worshipper of 
6iva and so sealous a perseoutor of his former faith that he 
persuaded a Hng of hia time named Sudhanvan to exterminate 
it from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin This is a monstrous 
exaggeration but he was doubtless a determined onnmy of the 
Buddhists as can be seen from his phUosophioal works^ He 
taught little about metaphynos or the nature of Ood, but he 
insisted on the neoessity and efficacy of Vedie ntee 

More important both as a thinker and an organiser was 
Sankara There Is some discrepancy m the traditions of his 
birth but he was probably bom about 788 a^d * in a family of 
Nambutiri Brahmans at KaJadi* in the Coehm state Kaladi 
oooupies a healthy position at some height above the sea level 
and the neighbourhood is now used as a sanatonum The cocoa 
nut trees and towered temples which mark many eonth Indian 
landscapes are absent and paddy fields alternate with a Jungle 
of flowering plants studded with clomps of bamboos A broad 
river broken by sandbanks winds through the distnot and near 
the villages there are often beautiful avenues of great trees 
Not far distant la Triohor which posseeses a Vedio college and 
a large temple forbidden to Huropeans but like most ediflces 
in Malabar modest in architecture This is not the land of giant 
gopurams and multitudmous sculpture but of Hves dedicated 

^ Tba beet known of theao U the Tsntartrttikn, » oonunenUfj on tbe Pfim* 

rntmlmti 

* THU U tbe genenllr aooeptod dste and dow not npp«u to ooniUot vltH 

aoTthlnf tUe tHM U at known of A* Vara, An altonatire ■ot^t.Uon la 

•ome data botwwu 500 and 550 (aea Telaoi^ IJl t-ttt. IBSi. p. 06 and Fleet, 
xn. 1S87 p.41). Bat tn tHU eaae, U la Toj aUmn^ that I-CHInf doee not meoUon 
to oonapleaooa an enamj ol tbe Bad'Uri t It doe* not atem to me tHat tbe nae o/ 
PAm* ▼Orman a name bj fiankara tn an QhatnUoD (Com. e* Vtianta 8 mL n. L 17) 
nai^ rilj ImpUei tbej v«n oontempocorfea, bat it doei ><«u that ba nan ntbare 
Urtd befon Pfimararmaii. 

* Anotbar tradition anja be vaa bocs at mbaraffl, bat tbe Umple at 
Badrlnatb fat tbe Hlmalaju aid to Ham been fonnded btm bu ahraya been 
aerrvd bj Kambatirl Brabm Irom Ualabar In 1910 a graat temple erected In 
Hia bonoor wu ooeaeentad at KaladL 
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to the acquisition of traditional learning and the daily perform- 
ance of comphcated but inconspicuous ntes 

The accounts of Sankara’s hfe are httle but a collection of 
legends, m which, however, the followmg facts stand out He 
was the pupil of Govmda, who was himself the pupil of Gauda- 
pada and this connection would be important could we be 
certam that this Gaudapada was the author of the metrical 
treatise on philosophy bearing his name He wrote popular 
hymns as well as commentaries on the Upamshads, Vedanta 
Sutras and Bhagavad-gita, thus recognwmg both Vedic and 
post-Vedic hterature he resided for some time on the Narbudda 
and at Benares, and m the course of the journeys m which hko 
Paul he gave vent to his activity, he founded four ma^hs or 
monasteries, at Srmgen, Pun, Dwaraka and Badrmath m the 
Himalaya Near the latter he died before he was an old man 
On bis deathbed he is said to have asked forgiveness for gomg 
on pilgnmages and frequentmg temples, because by so domg 
he had seemed to forget that God is eveiy where 

It IS clear that his work both as an author and organizer 
was considerable and peimanent, and that much of his career 
was spent outside Dravidian lands His greatest achievement 
was his exposition of the Vedanta, of which I treat elsewhere 
He based his arguments imresei vedly on the Vedic texts and 
aimed at being merely conservative, but those texts and even 
the ancient commentaries are obscure and mconsistent, and it 
was reserved for his gemus to produce from them a system which 
m consistency, thoroughness and profundity holds the first place 
m Indian philosophy His work did not consist, as he himself 
supposed, m harmomzmg the Upamshads In this department 
of mterpretation he is as uncritical as other orthodox com- 
mentators, but he took the most profound thoughts of the old 
hterature and boldly constructed with them a great edifice of 
speculation Smce his time the Ved§.nta has been regarded as 
the prmcipal philosophy of India a position which it does not 
seem to have held before and his interpretation of it, though 
often contested and not suited to popular religion, still commands 
the respect and to some extent the adherence of most educated 
Hindus 

In practical rehgion he clearly felt, as every Indian reformer 
still must feel, the want of disciplme and a common standard, 
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Though the nut!<lhl»m of hfwl m. to •nli i\ l!ip nrtxf^ 

of IndIn he paw (hat it' Ptmogth lav In ll« mornlitN ll^ rrlatlrr 
frredom from puprrptillon and IM rwlr in*tlcal organizAtlon 
Areonlinglr he ilrnonnw! rtlmvaganl ond forhadr pufh 

practIctH branding He n! o In (Itutetl nn onirr of n»rrtir^* 
In doing thi* he wm not only frnng In obtain for lllndtil'm 
the dl^^lplmara wlranlage* of the Iltiddhi l rhurrh but al*n 
to lircAk through the rule prr mlung that ri Hrahmnn mu t 
fiiTt be a householder and onlv late In life tlrrote him»elf 
pntlrrlv to rrhpon ThU rule did the tlrahman* gootl aerrirr in 
insunng the continuilr and fr*pectabnil\ of their but il 
tended to dnre mthu laata to other i re' d* 

It dor^ not peem that anv can plau»lhlv claim ‘Sankara 
aa founder or adherent HI* tral rrliginn wa* \r<Untl*m anti 
thla though not Incompatible ailth perlarian worship I* prr 
dl po*ed to be impartial The t ^ nd #av* that when pummoned 
to hia mother a drathl»«l he apoke to her firnt of the \ r<I&nta 
phllovjphN Hut ahe hade him give her mme consolation which 
ahe could ttndenrtand M he frHte<l a h\’mn to ''iva but when 
(he atlmdanta of that god ap|>earrd ahe wa* frightmwl 
^arSkara (hen recited a hvmn to M«hnn and when hi* gentler 
mcpaengem came to her bed Ide ahe gnre her pon her blc**lng 
and allowed (hem to take her tnllmg poul 

This fltOT^ implies (hat be was rra^U to pnnetion anx form 
of reputable worship with a alight bln* lowanU \l*hnul*m* 
At the present daj the 8ra&rtaa who condder themselves liis 
followers have a preference for (he worship of f'lxn Hut the 
bans of (heir faltli la not f'ivalsm but (he recognition of the 

* HU eon5kU vllti U>rta w la vorki aUtJ aXuv vi} js of srhkh 

*t 1ml (oar arr rituL 

* srs ntM I>4l»aic&l «Ucli pamlj D'Ati Ibil rt k b* r« ocm 

er othrr d tn nmuan (S*n«*U. lthAraU.TirXbA. Mr b p4« lor & furibrr ■rroanl 
of ibrm Jo(;rodrm }\alk UbAllMbsryo. /fi*/ Cati nJ Jiffi ftp. 3 4 -0^ 

Tb* orii^r la all lU brujchrr ta b*T tronf panlbH U« tArliailioru. Tbrjr 

mvttrr tb* forroaU RJto bun 1 aa fUr*. 

* I lur« brrn loU \jy Mralb ladUa l‘u)diU tlul Ibrj lUak ^ r* vu born 
la a DblKtrtU famU/ and Uut tbrr« U •ana rrklrar* bU Vlasam verv tru Im 
of a tnaple of Krl*bj>«.TbA filktualforUba Uia, bat tb* tr^HlUoa llv«t b opf<nrJ 
tbr ^AltUa h lUmix ud probablr Uanj hraru aUilrrMrd to X UbQa. fUvs ood 
Tuioot (oral of D^i ar« ■tlribatrfl to bia. 1 k«rf> rtet bem U« to tlUcortr 
vtut U tb« eitmul rridrar* (or ibrlr oathralldlj bat bpaai raoit bar* brrn 
popaUr In soatb lodU trfore tb* Unto e( fiabkan ud II U rmlrvratljr probobW 
that b* did not r^lrct tbU Iraportsnl btaarh u( compodllon. 
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great body of Indian traditions known as Smnti And that, 
nex;t to Vedantism, was the essence of Sankara’s teaching he 
\sashed to regard tradition as a coherent whole, based on the 
eternal Veda but including authoritative Srariti to be inter- 
preted in the hght of the Veda, and thus he hoped to correct 
extravagant and partial views and to lead to those heights 
whence it is seen that all is one, “ivithout difference ” 

The results of Sankara’s labours may stiU be seen m the 
orgamzation of southern Hinduism which is more complete than 
m the north It is even said that the head of the ^nngen 
monastery m Mysore exercises an authonty over Smarta 
Brahmans similar to that of the Pope^ This is probably an 
exaggeration but his decision is accepted as settling caste 
disputes, and even to-day the 6ringen math^ is one of the most 
important rehgious mstitutions m India The abbot, who is 
known as Jagadguru, is head of the Smarta Brahmans The 
present occupant is said to be thirty-third in succession from 
Sankara and numbers among his predecessors Sayan&carya, the 
celebrated Vedic commentator who hved in the fourteenth 
century The contmued prosperity of this cstabhshment and of 
other rehgious corporations m the Dravidian country, whereas 
the Mohammedans destroyed all monasteries whether Hindu or 
Buddhist m the north, is one of the reasons for certam differences 
m northern and southern Hindmsm For mstance m northern 
India any Brahman, whatever his avocation may be, is allowed 
to perform rehgious ceremomes, whereas m the Deccan and south 
India Brahmans are divided mto Laukikas or secular and 
Bhikshus or rehgious The latter are householders, the name 
having lost its monastic sense, but they have the exclusive right 
of officiating and actmg as Gurus and thus form a maiiied 
clergy 

^ See Bhattacharya, Hindu Cosies and Sects, p 16 

* This math has an endowment of about £5000 a year, instituted by the Lings 
of Vi]ayanagar The Guru is treated with great respect His palankin la earned 
crossways to prevent anyone from passing him and he wears a jewelled head dress, 
not nnlike a papal tiara, and wooden shoes covered with silver See an interesting 
account of Snngen m J Mythic Society (Bangalore), vol vixi pp 18-33 

Schrader m Ins catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS m the Adyar Library, 1908, 
notices an Upanishad called Maham&yopanishad, asenbed to Sankara himself, 
which deals with the special quahties of the four ma^hs Each is desenbed as 
possessmg one Veda, one Mahfivnkyam, etc The second part deals with the three 
ideal maths, Sumeru, Paramatman and Sastrhthajnana. 
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It is possible that the influence of Jbnrtkara mav have had 
a puntanical side iihich parih accounts for the degeneration 
of later Indian art Ills higher teaching inculcatcfl a spintual 
creed which needed no shnnes while for tho*o who required 
nlcs ho recommended the old BmUmnnlc ntual rather than tho 
modem temple cuUus The result of this tntiy lm^o been that 
pict^ and learning Mere diverted from art so that archilccluro 
and Bculpturo ccosctl to be in touch with the best religious 
mtcUigcneo 

The debt of ^ortkam to Buddhism is an interesting question 
Ho Indited polemics against It and contnbuted matenall> to its 
downfall but >ct if tho success of creeds is to bo measured by 
tho permanence of ideas there is some reason for thinking that 
the vanquished led tho conqueror captive isartkara s approval 
both in thcorj and in pracllco of the monastic hfo is Buddlilstic 
rather than Brahmanlcal* The doclnnos of MUjH and the 
disUnction bcti^ een higlicr and lower t ruth u hich are of cordinal 
importance In his phllosoph) receive onh dubious support from 
tho Upanishads and from BAdnril^ana but arc praotlcal)} 
Identical with the teachings of tho Mtldhjamlka School of 
Buddhism and it was towards this lino of thought rather tiion 
towards tho theism of the Pusupatas or BhAgavatas that ho was 
drawn Tho afTinit} was rocognired in India for Sankara and Ins 
scliool were stigmatized b> their opponents os Buddhists In 
disguise* 

2 

Tho reader will porhops have noticed that up to Ibo career 
of SoAkara wo have been concerned exclusively with northern 
India and even ^aftkam though a native of tho south lived 
much in tho north and it woe the traditional saored loro of tho 
north which he dosired to establish os orthodoxy Not only the 
older litcraturo Brahmanlo os well os Buddhist but moat of 
the Puripns Ignore tho great strotoh of Dravidlan coimtry which 
forms the southom portion of the peninsula and if tho RAmflyana 
sings of R&ma a bildge and tho conquest of Lofika this Is clearly 
an oxouision Into tho realms of fancy Yet tho Dravidlan dia 

^ lliare ii kom mKm to luppow that the of Srlngeri wm fooniM cm 

tb« tHo d a Buddbkt mnna (tiy Bo« J<mrnal of MfOtxc Sonttg Butg^oro 1910 
p. 101 

* Praceh fi».b«TifWh 6e« for fuitber (kUili Book rr ehap. xxi ad Jl*. 
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tncts are ample m extent, their monuments are remarkable, 
their languages are cultivated, and Tamil hterature possesses 
considerable mterest, antiqmty and ongmahty Unfortunately 
m dealing with these countries we experience m an unusually 
acute form the difficulties which beset eveiy attempt to trace 
the history of ideas m India, namely, the absence of chronology 
Before 1000 a d matenals for a connected history are hardly 
accessible There are, however, many mscnptions and a mass 
of hterature (itself of disputable date) containing historical 
allusions, and from these may be put together not so much a 
skeleton or framework as pictures of ancient hfe and thought 
which may be arranged m a plausible order 

It may be said that where everything is so vague, it would 
be better to dismiss the whole subject of southern India and its 
rehgion, pending the acqmsition of more certam information, 
and this is what many writers have done But such wide 
regions, so many centimes, such important phases of hterature 
and thought are mvolved, that it is better to run the risk of 
presentmg them m false sequence than to ignore them Briefly 
it may be regarded as certam that m the early centuries of our 
era Buddhism, Jamism and Brahmanism aU flourished m 
Dravidian lands The first two gradually decayed and made way 
for the last, although Jainism remained powerful until the tenth 
century At a fairly early date there were influential l^ivaite 
and Vishnmte sects, each with a devotional hterature m the 
vernacular Somewhat later this hterature takes a more philo- 
sophic and ecclesiastical tmge and both sects produce a succession 
of teachers Tamil Sivaism, though important for the south, has 
not spread much beyond its own provmce, but the Vishnuism 
associated with such em i nent names as RS-manuj a and Rflm^nand 
has influenced all India, and the latter teacher is the spmtual 
ancestor of the Kabirpanthis, Sikhs and various unorthodox 
sects Pohtical circumstances too tended to mcrease the im- 
portance of the south m religion, for when nearly all the north 
was m Moshm hands the kingdom of Vijayanagar was for more 
than two centimes (c 1330-1666) the bulwark of TTmdmsm 
But m filling up this outhne the possibihties of error must be 
remembered The poems of Mamkka-Va^agar have such m- 
dividuahty of thought and style that one would suppose them 
to mark a conspicuous rehgious movement Yet some authorities 
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refer them to the third centorj nnd otherw to the eleventh nor 
hofl any standard been formulated for disUngnl^hlng carher and 
later varieties of Tamil 

I have already mentioned the rlow that the worship of ^iva 
nnd the Linga is Dravidian in ongln and borrowed bv the 
Arvana There la no proof that this worship had its first homo 
in the south and spread northwards for the Vedio and epic 
literature provides a sufTicient pedigree for Siva But this deity 
always collected round himself attributes nnd epithets which 
aro not those of the Vedio gods but correspond with what wo 
know of non Aryan Indian mythology It la possible that thc«o 
un Aryan cults attained in Dmvidian lands fuller nnd moro 
independent development than In the countries colonixed by 
the Aryans so that the portrait of ^ivn especiall} as drawn 
bj Tamil writers docs retain (ho features of some old Prandlnn 
dcit} n doity who dances who sports among men nnd bewilders 
them bv his pirzzling disguises nnd transformations* But It is 
not proved that ^ira was (ho chief god of the earl) Tamils 
An anciontpocm thePurra Poru) Venbll Mfilat* whichcontalns 
hardly any allosions to him mentions os (ho principal objects 
of worship the goddess Kot|avni fSlotorious) nnd her son 
Muruvan Popular legends* clear!} indicate a former struggle 
between the old religion nnd Hinduism ending ns usual in tho 
recognition by the Brahmans of the ancaent gods in ft slightly 
modified form 

We have no records whatever of the introduction of Brah 
manism Into southern India but it may rcasonablj bo supposed 
to have made Its appearance there several ccntuncs before our 
ora though in what form or with what strength wo cannot say 
Tradition credits Agastya and PoTaiu BAma with having estab- 
lished colomcs of Brahmans in the south at undated but remote 
epochs But whatever colonlzntion occurred wns not on a largo 
scale An Inscription found In Mysore^ states that Mukkanpa 
Kadamba (who probably lived In tho third century a d ) 
imported a number of Brnhinan families from the north 

* Tbo old folklore ot Bonf nl giro* • plotare of fiin, tb« pMmal ■ god vhkb 
U neHber Vedle nor DnTtdUn. Sn Pintvb diudn B«d Bengal* Lanf and Lit, 
pp. as fl. uiil 230 S. 

JJLAJB 16W p. 21- 

Bee KiBe ouriooi oxAmple* In Whltolwura Fftlaft Oedt oj IniM. 

Rice, amd Coor^ fnym Ou luteripbciUt pp. *7 ud 20 L 
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because he could find none in the south Though this language 
may be exaggerated, it is evidence that Brahmans cannot have 
been numerous at that time and it is probable that Buddhism 
and Jainism were better represented Three of Asoka’s inscnp- 
tions have been found in Mysore and in his last edict descnbing 
his missionaiy efforts he includes “the Icings of the Pandyas 
and Colas in the south ” among the conquests of Buddhism 
Mahinda founded a monastery m the Tan] ore district and 
probably estabhshed Buddhism at various points of the Tamil 
country on his way to Ceylon^ There is therefore no reason to 
be doubtful of Buddhist activity, hterary or other, if evidence for 
it IS forthcoming Hsuan Chuang m 640 a d deploies the decay 
of Buddhism and speaks of the ruins of many old monastenes 

According to Jain tradition, which some think is supported 
by inscriptions at ^ravana-Belgola’^, Bhadrabahu accompamed 
by Candra Gupta (identified vnth the Maurya kmg of that name) 
led a migration of Jams from the north to Mysore about 300 b c 
The authenticity of this tradition has been much criticized but 
it can hardly be disputed that Jainism came to southern India 
about the same time as Buddhism and had there an equally 
vigorous and even longer existence 

Most Tamil scholars are agreed m referring the oldest Tamil 
hterature to the first three centuries of our era and I see nothmg 
improbable m this We know that Asoka introduced Buddhism 
into south India About the time of the Christian era there are 
many mdications that it was a civihzed country® which main- 
tained commercial relations with Rome and it is reasonable to 
suppose that it had a hterature According to native tradition 
there were three successive Sanghams, or Academies, at Madura 
The two earlier appear to be mythical, but the third has some 
historical basis, although it is probable that poems belongmg 
to several centuries have been associated with it Among those 
which have been plausibly referred to the second century a d 
are the two narrative poems Silappadhikaram and Mam- 

* The early Brahmi inscriptions of southern India are said to be written in a 
Dravidian language with an admixture not of Sanskrit but of Pali words See 
Arc/i Survey India, 1911-12, Part I p 23 

* See Rice, Mysore and Coorg, pp 3-5 and Fleet’s cnticisms, I A xxi 1892, 
p 287 

* The various notices in European classical authors as well as in the Sinhalese 
chronicles pro\e this 
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mfikhalai as well as the cclobrafcd collection of didactic verses 
known as the Kura! The first two poems especially tho 3Iani 
inBkhalai are Buddhist In tone The Kural is ethical rather than 
religions it hardly mentions tho deity* shons no interest in 
Brahmanio philosophy or ritual and extols a householders life 
above an ascetic s Tho XfiladivAr is on anthology of somewhat 
similar Jain poems which as a collection is said to date from 
the eighth ccnlurs though \crscs in It ma\ be older This Jain 
and Buddhist literature docs not appear to ha\o attained any 
religious importance or to have been regarded as oven quasi 
canonical but tho Dravidian Hindus produced tT^o large collec 
tlons of sacred works one iSlvaite tho other \n8hnultc which In 
popular esteem rival tho sanctitv of the Vedas Both consist of 
hymns attributed to a succession of saints and still sung in tho 
temple worship and in both sects the saints are foUoiecd by 
a senes of teachers and philosophers \\ c will take the iSivaitcs 
first 

3 

Their collection of hymns Is known as Tiruraurai and was 
compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi said to have hvod under 
King RAjor&ja (c 1000 a d ) Tho first portion of it known na 
Dovlram contains the hyunns of Sambondba Appar and 
Sundoro. These persons aro tho most eminent of tho sixty three 
samt«* of the southern Sivoites and arc credited with many 
miracles Tamil scholars’ consider that Sambandha cannot have 
lived later than tho beginning of tho seventh century H© uaa 
an adversary of the Jains and Appar is said to havo been 
persecuted by the Buddhists Of tho other works comprised 
in the Tirumurai tho most important is tho Tiruvlfagam of 
Stinikka VA^agar^ one of the finest devotional poems which 
India can show It is not like the Bhagavad gttA an exposition 
6y the deity but an outpouring of the soul to tho deity It only 
mcidentally explains the poets views its main purpose is to 
tell of his emotions oxperionoos and aspirations Thlsoharaotor 

’ Exerpt in tha &nt ebapter 

A rompkU Uit of tbeta b glim In Foulbn, C ftthUm cf On Sisrra rr/ fVos 
1803. p. SI 

» jintifjury 3, l#09 pp. I-SS. 

Edited and tninUted bj Pops, 1000> 
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istic seems not to be personal but to mark the whole school of 
Tamil ^aiva wiiters 

This school, which is often called the Siddhanta^, though 
perhaps that term is better restricted to later philosophical 
wiiters, IS clearly akm to the Pa^upata but alike in thought, 
sentiment and ritual far more refined It is m fact one of the 
most powerful and mterestmg forms which ‘FTmdmsm has 
assumed and it has even attracted the S3anpathetic mterest of 
Christians The fervour of its utterances, the appeals to God as 
a loving father, seem due to the temperament of the Tamils, 
smce such sentiments do not find so clear an expression m other 
parts of India But still the whole system, though heated m 
the furnace of Dravidian emotion, has not been recast m a new 
mould Its dogmas are those common to !§ivaism m other parts 
and it accepts as its ultimate authority the twenty-eight ^aiva 
Agamas This however does not detract from the beauty of the 
special note and tone which sound m its Tamil hymns and prayers 

Whatever the teachmg of the httle known Agamas may be, 
the Saiva-Siddh&.nta is closely aUied to the Yoga and theistic 
forms of the Sankhya It accepts the three ultimates, Pati the 
Lord, Pa4u his flock or souls, and Paia the fetter or matter 
So high IS the first of these three entities exalted, so earnestly 
supphcated, that he seems to attam a position like that of Allah 
m Mohammedanism, as Creator and Disposer But m spite of 
occasional phrases, the view of the Yoga that all three God, 
souls and matter are eternal is mamtamed^ Between the 
world periods there are pauses of qmescence and at the end of 
these $iva evolves the universe and souls That he may act m 
them he also evolves from himself his energy or Para^atti (Sk 
^akti) But this does not prevent the god himself m a personal 
and often visible form from bemg for his devotees the one central 
and hvmg reahty The ^akti, often called UmS-, is merely diva’s 
reflex and hardly an independent existence 

^ Established opinion or doctrine Used by the Jains as a name for their canon 

* Thus the catechism of the Saiva rehgion by Sabhapati Mudahyar (transl 
Foulkes, 1863) after statmg emphatically that the world is created also says that 
the soul and the world are both eternal Also just as in the Bhagavad gita the 
ideas of the Vedanta and S&fikhya are mcongiuously combmed, so m the Tiruva 
9 agara (e g Pope’s edition, pp 49 and 138) Siva is occasionally pantheized He is 
the body and the soul existence and non existence, the false and the true, the bond 
and the release 
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Tho roraru-k^We featoro of this religion, bcrt seen in tie 
Tlrova^agam, u tho personal tie which connects tho soul with 
God In no literature with which I am acquainted has tho 
Individual religious hfo—ita struggles and dejection its hopes 
and fears its confidence and its trimnph — received a dehneation 
more frank and more profoimd Despite tho etrangelj exotic 
colouring of much In Uio picture not only its outline but its 
details strikingly resemble tho records of devout dmstian lives 
in Europe Siva is addressed not only as Lord but as Father 
He loves and desires hnman souls Hard though It la for 
BrabmA and Vishnu to reach thee yet thou did st dcairo mo 
VTiat tho soul desires is dehvonmeo from matter and life with 
Siva and this he grants by bestowing grace (Ami) With 
mother love he came in grace and mado mo his 0 thou who 
art to thy true servants true * To tbeo D Father may I 
attain may I yet dwell with theo SomoUmes^ the poet feels 
that his sms have shut him oQ irom communion with God 
He hes lOce a worm in the midst of ants gnawed by the senses 
and troubled sore ejaculating In utter misery Thou hast 
forsaken me But more often he seems on tho point of ex 
pressing a thought commoner in CJbnsUanlty than in Indian 
religion namely that the trooblea of this life are only a prepora 
tlon for future beatitude The Idea that matter and aufTering 
are not altogether evil is found in the later *^nkhya where 
Prakriti {which in some respects corresponds to Sakti) is re 
presented as a generous female power working in the interests 
of the soul 

Among the many beauties of the Tirnvft^agam is one which 
reminds us of tho works of StFrancls and other Christian poetrj 
namely the love of nature and animals especially bii^ and 
insects There are constant aHualons to plants and fiowora the 
refram of one poem calls on a dragon fly to sing the praises of 
God and another bids the bird known as Kuyil call bim to come 
In another ode the poet says ho looks for the grace of God like 
a patient heron watching night and day 

Tho first perusal of these poems imprcssea on tho reader 
their reoemhlanoo to Chnatian hteroture They seem to be a 
tropical version of Hymns Ancient and Modern and to oscnbe 
to tie deity and his wofshippore precisely those sentiments 
' 'Bymo 
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be partly explained by the fact that m the south Brahmanism 
was preceded, or at least from early times accompamed, by 
Buddhism and Jainism These creeds did not make a conquest, 
for the Dravidian temperament obviously needed a god who 
could receive and reward passionate devotion, but they cleared 
the air and spread such ideas as the superiority of good deeds 
to ntes and the uselessness of priests Even now verses expressmg 
these thoughts are popular m the Madras Presidency, but the 
sect which produced them, known as the vSittars^, is entirely 
extmct CaldweU attributes its hterature to the seventeenth 
centuiy, but the evidence available is small and it is clear that 
this theistic anti-brahmamc school had a long hfe As in other 
cases, the Brahmans did not suppress so much as adapt it The 
collection which goes by the name of ^iva-v&.kyam contams 
poems of different ages and styles Some are orthodox, others 
have no trace of Brahmamsm except the use of 6iva as the name 
of the deity Yet it would seem that the anthology as a whole 
has not fallen under sacerdotal censure^ 

The important sect of the Lmgayats should perhaps be 
regarded as an offshoot of this anti-brahmamc school, but before 
descnbmg it, it may be well briefly to review the histoiy of 
orthodox Sivaism m the south 

By this phrase is not meant the sect or school which had 
the support of Sankara but that which developed out of the 
poems mentioned above without partmg company with Brah- 
mamsm Sankara disapproved of their doctnne that the Lord 
IS the eflScient cause of the world, nor would the substitution 
of vernacular for Sanskrit hterature and temple ceremomes for 
Vedic sacrifices have found favour with him But these were 
evidently strong tendencies m popular religion An important 
portion of the Bevaram and the Kanda Purana of Kachiyappar, 
a Tamil adaptation of the Skanda Purana, were probably 
written between 600 and 760 a n » About 1000 a n the Tiru- 
murai (mcludmg the Bevaram) was arranged as a collection in 
eleven parts, and about a century later Sekkilar composed the 
Penya Purana, a poetical hagiology, givmg the legends of 

’ bansknt StJdha 

Space (orbids me to quote the &iva viikjam and Patlanattu Pillai, interesting 
ns they are The reader is referred to Go%cr, Folk Songs of southern Indxa, 1871, 
a uork nliich is well worth reading 

® T he date of the bkanda Purana creates no difficulty for Bcndall considered 
a MS of it found in Nepal to be autenor to 059 a d 
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Slvaite sainU and ahnnes Many important tomplea were 
dedicated to Siva during the eleventh and tweKth oentnriefl 
Thera followed a period of acholaatioiam in which the body 
of dootnne called the Saim SiddhAnta was elaborated by four 
Ac&ryas namely Mey Kfl^dO'^var* (1223) Ami;»flndi Jlaral 
fllna-Sambandhar and UmApab (1313) It will thus be seen 
that the foondabon of Sivaitc philosophy in Tamil is later than 
RAminnja and the first Viahnulte movements and perhaps it 
was Influenced by them but the methodical exposition of the 
Saiva-Siddhftntam^ does not differ matenally from the more 
poetic utterances of the Tmiva^agam It recognizes the three 
•ntities the Lord the soul and matter os separate but it shows 
a tendency (doubtless duo to the Influence of the Ved&nta) both 
to explain away the exlstonce of matter and to identify the soul 
with the Lord more closely than its original fonnuJ® allow 
Matter is described as Miy4 and is potentially contained in the 
Lord who manifests It m ^e creative process which bogins each 
kolpa The Lord la also said to be one with our souls and yot 
other The soul is bv nature ignorant in bondage to the illusion 
of M4yA and of Kiirma, but by the grace of the Lord it attains 
to union (not idenbty} with him in which it sees that its actions 
are his actions 

In modora times Saiva theology is represented among 
BravMlon* by the works of Sivafiftnar (1785) and hii disciple 
Kaohiyappar olao by the poems of Rima linga Sivaism in 
Madras and other parts of southern India is tbll a vigorous and 
progreadve Church which docs not neglect European methods 
Its principal organ is an mtereeUng magazine called Siddhanta 
Dipika or the light of Truth In northern India the Sivaites 
are less disUnot as a body and have less organization but 
temples to &va ore numerous and perhaps the majority of 
Brahmans and ascetics regard him as th^ specird dmty and 
read fiivaite rather than Vlahnuite texts But it is probably 
also true that they are not seotarian in the same sense as the 
worehlppera of Ky ishna . 

It is not easy to estimate the r^tive numbers of Sivartes 
and Vishnuites in south India and good authorities bold 

^ Om of m Itnj vu aJu iitl, UiM b tb« misd IweomM l^t (ipiribd&i 
or mUexUl) with wbkib it ideallfiet UmII moat oompUUlr 

• It k ooauioed la Uniifa Uftm. mott oI wUeh ar* »ttribotod to Uh foor 
Uub*n iMQikmd iborc. 
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opposite views The Sivaitea are more umted than the Vishnmtes 
(whose many divisions and conspicuous sectarian marks attract 
attention) and are found chiefly among the upper classes and 
among ascetics, but perhaps there is much truth m an opinion 
which I once heard expressed by a Tamil Brahman, that the 
real division is not between the worshippers of ^iva and of 
Vishnu, but between Smlirtas, those who follow more or less 
strictly the ancient ntual obseivances and those who seek for 
salvation by devotion and m practice neglect the Sanskrit 
scriptures There is httle hostihty The worship of both gods is 
sometimes performed m the same budding as at Chidambaram 
or m neighbourmg shrmes, as at Snrangam In south Kanara 
and Travancore it is generally held that the two deities are of 
equal greatness and m many places are found images repre- 
sentmg them united m one figure But the great temples at 
Madura, Tmnevelly and Tan]ore are all dedicated to Siva or 
members of his famdy If m the phdosophical hterature of the 
Siddhanta the purity of the theism taught is noticeable, m these 
buildings it IS rather the nch symbohsm surrounding the god 
which attracts attention In his company are worshipped 
Parvati, Gane^a, Subrahmanya, the bull Nandi and minor 
attendants he is shown leaping m the ecstacy of the dance and 
on temple walls are often depicted his sixty-four sports or 
miracles For the imagination of the Dravidians he is a 

great rh3rbhmic force, throbbing and exultmg m all the works 
of nature and exhibitmg m kindly playfulness a thousand antics 
and a thousand shapes 

4 

Another school of Sivaite philosophy flourished m Kashmir^ 
from the ninth century onwards and is not yet extmct among 
Pandits It bases itself on the Agamas and includes among 
them the still extant Siva-sutras said to have been discovered 
as revelation by Vasugupta He hved about 800 ad and 
abandoned Buddhism for Sivaism The school produced a dis- 

1 For the Kashmir school see Barnett m Mua^on, 1909, pp 271-277 J It A S 
1910, pp 707-747 Kashmir Sanskrit Benes, particularly vol n entitled KashmxT 
Satmsm The Siva s&traa and the commentary Vimar’sml translated in Indian 
Thought, 1911-12 Also Srinivasa Iyengar, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp 168- 
176 and Sarva darsana sangraha, chap vin 
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tinguialiod line of literary men who flouriahed from the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries^ 

The most reoent authorities state that the Kashmir school 
IS one and that there is no real oppositaon between the Spanda 
and PratyabhijflA seofrons* The word Spanda equivalent to 
the godhead and ultimate reahty is interesting for it means 
vibration accompanied by oonsoiousnesa or bo to speak self 
conscious ether The term Pratyabhij&& or recognition is more 
frequent in the later wntings Its menning is as follows Siva 
1 b the only reahty and the soul is Siva but M&y&* forces on the 
soul a oontuiuous stream of sensations By the praotioe of 
meditatian it is possible to mterrupt the stream and m those 
moments light iUnminfites the darkness of the soul and it 
reoogniaee that it is Siva, which it had forgotten Also the 
worid is wholly unreal apart from Siva. It ensts by his will and 
in hia nund What seems to the soul to be cognition is really 
recognition for the soul (which is identical with the divine mmd 
but bhnded and obstructed) recognizes that which exists only 
In the divme mind 

It has been held that KflAhminsn Sivaism is the parent of 
the Bravidian Saiva Siddhflnts and spread from Kashmir 
southwards by way of Kalyan in the eleventh century and t.hiw 
hypothesia certainly receives support from the mention of 
Ksuhniiri BrshniRnB m south Indinn insonptionB of the four 
teenth oenturv* Yet I doubt if it is necesaary to assume that 
south Indian oivaiam was denvtd from Kas hmir for the worship 
of Siva must have been general long before the eleventh century* 
and Kashmir! Brahmans, far from introducing Sivanrm to the 
south are more likely to have gone thither because they were 
sure of a good reception whereas they were exposed to Moallm 

Among them luj ba mmtkawd FalUt Author of the Bpamda KdHH» utd 
SomlnmnH d th* fil^driehtl, who both flonriihed About BfiO-Wa Utpal*, who 

®onipo«edth»PrAt7AbhlJfli-Vlrm IlTedAonieBftj TeanUter Aitd In the elerenth 
cmtiiij Ahhln TA GnpiA uni KAbemAiSiA oompoAed numotooi oonmwntArie*. 

« K- Hmld»nfi4iTWUcrftonCAnodTrikA.thAtl»tiii»rtlta,bocAajc,l£fc»other 

TAiirtiA It treAto ol thrw olUmAtav ^ jo, 4oi#i Ajw or Pah, Pai% Pdia. Bat it 
hu A tAsdcnoj tovArdi monkm. 

* Alao eAlIed the or 

« BmEftg awa.ni,Bk,114.10,M»ad/ow lI^i£8cQ£ig 1017 pp. 178,180 
To«y DotlrfDgedaiTAltBtmniileiliketbeK n. At EaocA. the chkf doctdo*A 
And OTAQ the termtnnlngy d Slmita pMlnenpW AfA menJioncd by on Ved, 

SatTAB, n. X. 37 
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persecution m their own country Also the forms which Sivaism 
assumed m these two outlymg provinces present differences m 
Kashmir it was chiefly philosophic, m the Dravidian countries 
chiefly rehgious In the south it calls on God to help the sinner 
out of the mire, whereas the school of Kashmir, especially in 
its later developments, resembles the doctrme of (Sankara, 
though its terminology is its own 

Before the advent of Islam, Kashmir was a secluded but 
cultured land Its pleasant chmate and beautiful scenery, said 
to have been praised by Gotama himself^, attracted and stimu- 
lated thinkers and it had some importance in the history of 
Buddhism and of the Pancar&,tra as well as for Sivaism It is 
connected with the Buddhist sect called Sai vastividins and m 
this case the circumstances seem clear The sect did not ongmate 
m Kashmir but its adherents settled there after attending the 
Council of Kamshka and made it mto a holy land Subsequently, 
first Vishnmsm and then ^ivaism^ entered the mountam valleys 
and flourished there Kashminan thinkers may have left an 
mdividual impress on either system but they dealt with questions 
which had already been treated of by others and their contribu- 
tions, though mterestmg, do not seem to have touched the 
foundations of behef or to have mspired popular movements 
The essential similarity of aU ^ivaite schools is so great that 
coincidences even m details do not prove descent or borrowmg 
and the special terms of Kashminan philosophy, such as spanda 
and pratyabhzjna, seem not to be used m the south 

The ^iva-sutras consist of three sections, descnbmg three 
methods of attaimng svacchanda or independence One (the gist 
of which has been given above) displays some though not great 
origmahty the second is ^aktist, the third follows the ordinary 
prescnptions of the Yoga All Sivaite philosophy is really based 
on this last and teaches the existence of matter, souls and a 
deity, manifested m a series of phases The relations of these 
three ultimates are vanously defined, and they may be identified 
with one another, for the Sankhya-Yoga doctrme may be com- 

^ In the Samyuktavastu, chap xl (trariHl m J .4 1914, n pp 634, etc ) the 
Buddha is represented as saying that Kashmir is the best land for meditation and 
leading a religious life 

* Chatterji, Kashmn ^atmsm, p 11, thinks that Abhinava Gupta’s Paramdrtha 
sdra, published by Barnett, was an adaptation of older verses current m India and 
called the Adhara Kankas 
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bmed (thongb not very oonmatentiy) with the teanhmg of the 
VedAnta In XfmhmrnH.n Sivaiam VedAntifft influences seem 
strong and it even itself Advaita It is noteworthy that 
Vaaogupta who d\acowred the diva-shtras also wrote a com 
mentary on the Bhogavad gtt& 

The gist of the matter is that smce a taste for speculation 
is far more prevalent in India than m Europe there enst many 
Hyfl l /sn iw of popular philosophy which being a mixture of religion 
and metaphysics involve two mental attatudee The ordinary 
worshipper implores the Lord to deliver him from the bondage 
of sm and matter the philosopher and saint wish to show that 
thought is one and snoh ideas as ein and matter partial and 
illusory The ongmality of the daiva SiddhAnta lies less m its 
dogmas than m its devotional oharaoter in the feehng that the 
soul IB immersed m darkness and struggles upwards by the grace 
of the Lord so that the whole process of Karma and MAyA is 
really beneficent 


6 

As already mentioned Sivaism has an important though 
unorthodox offshoot m the T^ngAysta* or T ingavants It 
appears that they originated at Ealyan (now in the Nixam b 
dominions) at the time when a usurper named Bijjala (1166— 
1167) had seized the throne of the Chalukyas Their founder 
was Basava (the vernacular form of Vnshabha) wwistod by his 
nephew Channabasava* whose exploits and minmlfw are re- 
corded in two PurAijas composed m Kanarese and bearmg their 
respective names According to one story Bijjala who was a 
Jam persecuted the T mgAyats and was assaamnated by them 
But there are other veraous and the early legends of the sect 
merit httle credence The T mgAyats are Puntans They reject 
caste the supremaoy of the Brahmana sacrifices and other ntes 
and all the later Bmhmanio hterature In theory they reverence 
the Vedas but practically the two PurA^iaa mention^ are their 

^ See Hianton, and Tri&w 0 / xwlAcra India, lt toL it pp. 236-201 

uid Q'rtftiarr of UU Bom/joj Prtndgncf toL ttii i kitlde Blj«pctr pp. 210-1884. 

* An Inactlplion fannd at Abtor tn Dfaamr alxi mantkmi BunayTm u a 
c^ivnpioa ot filralta monn^lvltm He la perliapa aama aa n baaaTa. TTie 
Tn al n U tp that Baaara merely l et l ia d the old true rellglnn of filra and 
foonded nothing nor 
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sacred books ^ They are strict vegetarians and teetotallers they 
do not insist on child marriages nor object to the remamage of 
widows Their only object of worship is ^iva m the form of a 
hngam and they always cany one suspended round the neck 
or arm It is remarkable that an exceptionally severe and 
puntamcal sect should choose this emblem as its object of 
worship, but, as already observed, the hngam is merely a 
symbol of the creative force and its worship is not accomplished 
by mdecent ntes^ They hold that true Lmgayats are not hable 
to be defiled by births or deaths, that they cannot be injured 
by sorceiy and that when they die their souls do not transmi- 
grate but go straight to ^iva No prayers for the dead are 
needed 

Though trustworthy details about the rise of the T.mgayats 
are scarce, we can trace their spiritual ancestry They present 
m an orgam/ed form the creed which mspired Pat-tanattu Pillai 
m the tenth centuiy About a hundred years later came 
Ramanuja who founded a great Vishnmte CJhurch and it is not 
surpnsmg if the ^ivaites followed this example, nor if the least 
orthodox party became the most definitely sectarian 

The sectarian impulse which is conspicuous after the eleventh 
centmy was perhaps stimulated by the example of Moham- 
medanism There was httle direct doctrmal influence, but a 
rehgious people like the Hindus can hardly have failed to notice 
the strength possessed by an association womhippmg one god 
of its own and united by one discipline Syiian Chnstiamty also 
might have helped to familiarize the Tangayats with the idea 
of a god not to be represented by images or propitiated by 
sacrifices, but there is no proof that it was prevalent m the part 
of the Deccan where they first appeared 

The Tiingayats spread rapidly after Basava’s death® They 
still number about two millions and are to be found m most 
Karanese-speaking districts They are easily recognizable for 
all caiiy the hngam, which is commonly enclosed in a red scarf 


^ They have also a book called Prabhuhng hla, which is said to teach that the 
deity ou^t to hve in the behever’s soul as he hves m the hngam, and oollections 
T sermons which are said to date from the thirteenth century 

The use of the T.inga by this soot supports the view that even m its ongm the 
Byulbol IB not exclusively phaUio 

religion of the Wodeyars of Mysore 

( 9-1600) and of the Nayaks of Keladi, Tkken or Bednur (1660-1763) 
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worn round tho neck or among tho nchcr oIesmb in a bAvct box 
It la made of groj soapstone and o Ling&jmt must on no account 
part with it for a moment Tho> arc divided into tho lait> and 
tho Jangams or priests Somo of these marr> but others arc 
itinerant ascetics who wander orer India frequenting especially 
tho 6\'o Simhisanos or LingAjTit sees* Thoj arc treated with 
extreme respect by tho laltj and sometimes wear fantasHo 
costumes such as plates resembling armour or Iittlo bells which 
announce their opproocli os Ihe^ walk 

In doctnno tho Linga^ata remain faUhfiil to their onginol 
tenets and do not worship anj god or gofldcM except Siva in 
tho form of tho Lingam though thev show respect to Gnncila 
and other deities os also (o tho founder of their sect Hut in 
social matters it Is agreed by oil ob^erreni tlial thej show a 
tendency to reintroduco caste and to minimite the diderences 
separating them from more orthodox seels According to 
Basava s teaching all members of tho communit} both men and 
women are equal But though converts from all castes are stiil 
accepted it was found at tho lost census that well to^do 
Ling&yats wero anxious to bo entered under tho name of 
Ylra^va Brahmans Kshatriyos etc end did not admit that 
caste disUnotions are obhtcratcd among them Similar!) (hough 
tho remarriage of widows is not forbidden there is a growing 
tendono) to look at it askance 

^ At Kidar Ulfml. BeoAm, 6r(nfUin kod Krdamilb in Iliaaliju. la 
emr IJngijit sftUp* there h • BxraMtfiy "Ui led to ow of the#** 6 t» nublidj 
meaU. The grckt imporUoa atUehed to CDOSulle lajUtotioai io prrbap* doe to 
Jkia Inflaenre. 
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VISHNUISM IN SOUTH INDIA 

1 

Though Sivaism can boast of an imposmg array of temples, 
teachers and scriptures m the north as well as m the south, 
yet Vishnuism was equally strong and after 1000 a b perhaps 
stronger Thus Alberum writmg about north-western India m 
1030 A D mentions Siva and Durga several times mcidentally 
but devotes separate chapters to NarS,yana and Vasudeva, he 
quotes copiously from Vishnmte works^ but not from sectarian 
Sivaite books He mentions that the worshippers of Vishnu are 
called Bhkgavatas and he frequently refers to Rama It is clear 
that m giving an account of Vishnmsm he consideied that he 
had for aU practical purposes described the rehgion of the parts 
of India which he knew 

In their mam outhnes the histones of Vishnuism and 
Sivaism are the same Both faiths first assumed a definite form 
m northern India, but both flounshed exceeHmgly when trans- 
planted to the south and produced first a school of emotional 
hymn wiiters and then m a maturer stage a goodly array of 
theologians and philosophers as well as offshoots m the foim of 
eccentnc sects which broke loose from Brahmamsm altogether 
But Vishnmsm havmg first spread from the north to the south 
returned from the south to the north m great force, whereas 
the history of t^ivaism shows no such reflux^ Sivaism remamed 
comparatively homogeneous, but Vishnmsm gave birth from 
the eleventh century onwards to a senes of sects or Churches 
still extant and forming exclusive though not mutually hostile 
associations The chief Churches or Sampraday as bear the names 
of Sanakkdi, Sri, Brahmfl and Rudra The first three were 
founded by Nimbaditya, Rkm&nuja and Madhva respectively 

1 Suet as the Vishiju Purana, Vishnu Bharma, said to be a section of the Garuda 
Purapa and the Bhagavad gita 

= The Hmdus are well aware that the dootnne of Bhakti spread from the south 
to the north See the allegory quoted m J i? 4 S 1911, p 800 
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The Rndra*«ampnidfLya was rendered colobmtod hy Vallablia 
though he woa not its founder 

The bchof and practice of all VJshnuito sccU ahko is a 
modified monolheiam the u*on»hip of the Supremo Being under 
some such name oa RAma or VAsudo\a Bat the monotheism 
Is not perfect On the one hand It passes into pantlicism on 
the other it is not coraplotcli disengaged from m>*tho!og} and 
in all sects the consort and attendants of the deity receive great 
respect even if this respect is theoretically distinguished from 
adoration Neariy oil sects reject sacnficc in toio and make the 
basis of salvation emotional — namely devotion to the deity and 
08 a counterpart to this the chief characteristic of the deity is 
loving condescensioa or grace Tlio theological philosophy of 
each sect is nearly always whatever name it may bear a variety 
of the syetom Imown os MiwhtAdxaltn or qualified monism 
which la not unlike the SAfikhyn Yoga* For MIshnuitcs os for 
Sivaltea there exist God the soul and matter but most sects 
ahnnk from regarding tlicm os entirely soparato and bridge 
over the diflercncca with various theories of emanations and 
successive manifestations of the deity But for pmeUeal religion 
the soul 18 entangled In matter and with the help of God 
struggles towards union with him The precise nature and 
intimacy of this union hofl given nst to as many subtle theories 
and phrases as the sacraments in Furopc Vishnuito sects in 
all parts of India show a tendency to recognize vomaoulnr works 
08 their scriptures but they alw attach great importance to 
the Upamshads the Bhagavad ^t& the NArAyujiIya and the 
VedfLnta Sfltras Each has a special Interpretation of these lost 
which becomes to some extent its motto 

But these books belong to the relatively older literature 
Many Vlflhnuite or rather KrTshnolte works composed from the 
eighth century onwards differ from them in tone ond give pro- 
TTiinriTioe to the god s amorous adventures with the Gopis and 
(stDl later) to the personahty of RAdhA This ocstatio and 
sentimental theology though found in all parts of India is 
more prevalent in the north than m the south Its groat text- 
book is the BhAgavota PurApo, The same spirit Is found m 

Tlnu Blminqjt nji (Sri Bbishja, n ^ 43) that tb« VedJUiU SQlru do oot 
rtinta thq B&akhjE tad Yo^ bat ntrelj oerttln emoeooi rkn m to Brtbmta 
not being the telL 
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Jayadeva’s Git^-govTnda, apparently composed m Bengal about 
1170 AD and reproducmg m a pobshed foim the rehgious 
dramas or Yatras m which the hfe of TCnshna is still represented 

2 

The sect^ founded by Nimb&rka or NimbSditya has some 
connection with this poem Its chief doctrme is known as 
dvaitSdvaitamata, or duahstic non-duahty, which is explamed 
as meaning that, though the soul and matter are distmct from 
God, they are yet as mtimately connected with hmi as waves 
with water or the coils of a rope with the rope itself This 
doctime is referred to in the rehgious drama called Prabo- 
dhacandrodaya, probably composed at the end of the eleventh 
century The NimS/vats, as the adherents of the sect are called, 
are found near Muttra and m Bengal It is noticeable that this 
sect, which had its origin m northern India, is said to have been 
persecuted by the Jains^ and to have been subsequently revived 
by a teacher called Nivksa This may explam why in the twelfth 
century Vishnuism flourished m the south rather than m the 
north^ Less is knowu of the NimbS-rkas than of the other sects 
They worship Krishna and R§dh§, and faith m Knshua is said 
to be the only way to salvation Knshua was the deity of 
the earhest bhakti-sects Then m the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centimes there was a reaction m favour of B§,ma as a more 
spmtual deity, but subsequently VaUabha and Caitanya again 
made the worship of Knshua popular Nimbarka expressed his 
views m a short commentaiy on the Vedanta Sutras and also 
m ten verses contaiuiug a compendium of doctrme^. 

^ It has been described as the earliest of the Vishnuite Churches and it would 
he BO if we could bo sure that the emstence of the dootnne called Dvait&dvaita 
was equivalent to the existence of the sect But Bhandarkar has shown some 
reason for thinking that Nunhfiditya lived after B;ftmfLnuja It must he admitted 
that the worship of IlS.dhS. and the doctrme of self-surrender or prapatti, both found 
m the Da^a^loki, ape probably late 

^ See Grierson mE RE vol n p 467 

The Church of the Nimavats is also called Sanakadi sampradfi.ya because it 
professes to derive its doctrme from Sanaka and his brethren who taught Nfirada, 
who taught Nunbarka At least one sub sect founded by Hanvamsa (bom 1669) 
ad^ts a doctrme analogous to Saktism and worships Ridhi as the manifestation 
of Kpshna’s energy 

‘Called the Da^a^loki It is translated m Bhandarkar’s Vatshn and iSatvtm, 
pp C3-5 
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extract consisting of 602 verses selected for use m daily worship 
IS in part accessible ^ This poetiy shows the same ecstatic 
devotion and love of nature as the Tiruva 9 agam It contem- 
plates the worship of images and a temple ntual consistmg m 
awakenmg the god at morning and attendmg on him durmg 
the day It quotes the Upanishads and Bhagavad-gita, assumes 
as a metaphysical basis a vedantized form of the SSnkhya 
philosophy, and also accepts the legends of the pastoral ICnshna 
but without giving much detail Jains, Buddhists and ^aivas 
are blamed and the repetition of the name Govmda is enjomed 
Though the hytnns are not anti-Brahma me they decidedly do 
not contemplate a hie spent m orthodox observances and their 
reputed authors mclude several Sudras, a king and a woman 
After the poet-samts came the doctors and theologians 
Accounts of them, which seem historical m the mam though 
fuU of miraculous details, are found m the Tamil biographies^ 
illustratmg the apostohe succession of teachers It appears 
fairly certam that Ramanuja, the fourth m succession, was ahve 
in 1118 the first, known as NS-thamuni, may therefore have 
hved 100-160 years earher None of his works are extant but 
he IS said to have arranged the poems of the Ajvars for recitation 
m temple services He went on a pilgumage to northern India 
and according to tradition was an adept m Yoga, bemg one of 
the last to practise it m the south Tliird m succession was his 
grandson Yamiin&,rcarya (known as Alavand&-r or victor), who 
spent the first part of his life as a wealthy layman but was 
converted and resided at Srirangam Here he composed several 
important works m Sanskrit mcludmg one wiitten to estabhsh 
the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra and its ntuaP 


Namm'arv&r respectively The fourth part or lyar pa is like the first a miRcellany 
containing further compositions by these two as well as by others 

^ Nityanusandhanam senes edited with Telugu paraphrase and English transla 
tion by M B Sruuvasa Aiyangar, Madras, 1898 

® Thebestknownis the Guru paramparfi,-prabhS,vamofBrahmatantra svatantra 
Bwami For an English account of these doctors see T Rajagopala Chanar, J’Ac 
Vatshwttie Reformers of India, Madras, 1909 

’ Agamapram&nya He also wrote a well known hymn called Alavandar 
Stotram and a phdosophioal treatise called Siddhi traya 
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Ho was succeeded by R&mftnujn a great name in Indian 
theology both as the organizer of a most important sect and 
if not the founder* at least tho accepted exponent of the 
ViAishtAdealtn philosophy R&minuja was bom at Snperum 
bodur* near Madras where ho Is still commemorated b^ a 
celebrated shnno As a ^*onth ho studied ^iralto philosophy at 
Conjeovomm but abondoned It for Vishnuism Ho appears to 
have been a good administrator lie made tho dchnitivo coUcc 
tion of tho hymns of the ApUrB and Is said to have founded 
700 malhs and 80 hereditary abbolships for ho allowed tho 
members of his order to marry Ho visited northern India 
Including Kashmir If tradition may be believed but his chief 
rc^dcnco was ^nmngam Towards tho end of tho cIo\cntb 
century however the hostibty of tho Choln King Kulottunga 
who was an intolerant ^ivaltc forced him to retire to Mysore 
Hero ho was protected by King \nit^n Dova whom ho converted 
from Jainism and on tho death of Kulottunga in 1118 ho 
relumed to Snrangam where ho ended his days In tho temple 
there bis tomb and a shnno where his imago receives divine 
honours may still bo seen His best Lnown work* is tho Sn 
Bh&shya or commentan on tho Vedfinta sOtros 

Tho sect which ho founded Is known ns the Sri Samprad&ya 
and its members os the Sri Vaisbnnvas As among tho Sivaites 
rc% elation is often supposed to bo mode b> Siva through Sakli 
BO hero the Lord is said to liaiororcaled tho truth to Ids consort 
^rl or Lakshml she to a demigod called ^'lsvaksona and lie to 
Namm flrvflr from whom JlAmftnuja uaa eighth in spiritual 
descent Though tho members of the sect are sometimes celled 
Rnmaltcs tho pcrsonalily of RAmn plays a small port In their 
faith especially as expounded by RAra^uja As names for tho 
deity ho uses Nirflyana and VAsudov a and ho quotes freely from 

1 Do cUtes hJnueU tbkt be (olknreU DoddhijeoA, n commenUtor cm tbe SQtru 
ol imhaervn date bat ulterior to Aeaken. lie qaotet ■ercraJ otber eommenteton 
putlcoUri; Dnmldu eo tbet Kb eeboot r^ost Keve bed a long Uoe of teoeberu 
Bee O^rrfUtr of InJta toL xxm. i-T There b a Kuureee aeoooot o< bb U/e 
called Dibr^^ritrm. For bUtlfeiad temehlDgeeeeUo BbuuUriur (oBctkAIc F/ZlA 
ImLOr{*)U,C<m^M, 1680, pp, tOl fl. Live* In Englith hATO beea po bibbed it ll&Uru 
b7AIlcoodATinaOoTtQdlalr3n(1000) *od Kfiabnunmi Al7eagu(T 1009 )• 

* He ilfo wrote tbe Vedirthi BuHgnbi, Vedlriba Fridlpi, \ edioU Bin end 
I, oommeotuy cm tbe BhigiTid-tlU, 
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the Bhagavad-git§, and the Vishnu Purana Compared with the 
emotional deism of Caitanya this faith seems somewhat philo- 
sophic and reticent 

Ramann3a clearly mdicates its prmcipal pomts in the first 
words of his Sri Bhashya ‘ ‘ May my mind be filled with devotion 
towards the highest Brahman, the abode of Lakshmi, who is 
luminously revealed m the TJpamshads who m sport produces, 
sustains and reabsorbs the entire universe whose only aim is 
to foster the manifold classes of bemgs that humbly worship 
him^ ” He goes on to say that his teaching is that of the 
Upamshads, “which was obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions,” and that he follows the commentaiy of 
Boflhayana and other teachers who have abridged it 

That IS to say, the form of Vishnmsm which R&,m&.nu]a 
made one of the principal rehgions of India claims to be the 
teaching of the Upamshads, although he also affiliates himself 
to the Bhagavatas He mterprets the part of the Vedanta 
Sutras which treats of this sect^ as meaning that the author 
states and ultimately disallows the objections raised to their 
teaxihing and he definitely approves it “As it is thus settled 
that the highest Brahman or N&rayana himself is the promul- 
gator of the entue Pancar&tra and that this system teaches the 
nature of Nkrfi-yana and the proper way of worshippmg him, 
none can disestabhsh the view that m the Pancar&tra aU the 
other doctrmes are compnsed® ” 

The true tradition of the Upamshads he contends has been 
distorted by “manifold opinions,” among which the doctrme 
of Sankara was no doubt the chief That doctrme was naturally 
distasteful to devotional poets, and from the time of Nathamuni 
onwards a philosophic reaction against it grew up m Srirangam 
Ram^lnuja preaches the worship of a lovmg Gk)d, though when 
we read that God produces and reabsorbs the universe m sport, 
we find that we are farther from Chnstiamty than we at first 
supposed There is a touch of mythology m the mention of 
Lakshmi 4 but it is clear that R&manuja himseK had httle liking 
for mythology He barely mentions Rama and Krishna m the 
Sri Bhashya nor does he pay much attention to the consort of 

^ SBE^ XLVIU. p 3 a n 2 36-39 » n 2 43 ad fin 

RSmanuja s introduction to the Bhagavad-gita is more ornate but does not 
go much further m doctrme than the passage here quoted. 
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the dntT On ihf othfT !mnt! he ftintrn no pjpn of rrjf^tlnp the 
ntaMftndirpjhliTO^nfthenwhmivn^ Heappartnllwri hMto 
proTelhftt thedfwtnnc ol wlrMlnn 1i\ devotion to r prri-ontil p<vl 
UcompMiMewithniivttem orthodox ^own 

1 fhall treat r!»eirhrrr of W* phi!o«oph\ known the 
M/i'htAdridlaorncm-dufthtv whlrhwl rvco^mlrr^ ft<h«tinrtion 
brtnivn God and indiritlaaf The line of ihonpht in old 

and ftt nil pmod< \* cleatl\ n oompmml*-' tinwdhn;; to drnN 
that God e\ riMhinp and vrl <|l* atiifird mth Ihr idea that n 
perwnal drilv and onr Inditddnal tran«mlfTatinj; »o\iK are nil 
mertlv lUadon IVvotlonal thet m wa^ trrownne In lUminoja b 
time He could not hrrak with the I pam had* am! \n!antic 
tradition Imt lie ailaptrtl (hem to tl>e nwl* of ht* da\ He 
(Ao;;ht CiTtlv that the material world and human muU am not 
Ulo ion hot ro to rprak ll»e Ifrolv of ( ml «hn mmjiri'M** and 
pcfTadea tlrt*m arcondU thla God ia omniscient omntprr ^nl 
Mmlpbtv and ol! merrlful ami ealvalinn (that i* mold or 
drUvrtunce from lfttn«mlt:Tatlon)la<d talnml h^ dio-efoul* who 
a*aL^tp<| hy hla prace mralitateon him arw! Lnow lorn l)iinll\ 
Ihla aalvMion con l*u not In nh<oti tlon into Cm! hut m h!i dcil 
etidcnco near him and in partieipalmn ol hi* plnnon* quahtiea 
He further held* that Godrxl (ainf»%emo»le* named fo) I ara 
the enlirr jnipirme aplnt {t) die fourfold manifr^taliDn a* \ fl u 
deva ^'afiLarahana 1 nuUttmna and Anlniddlm fr) ineama 
(Ions auch aa HAma and Kn*!ina (»f) the Internal rontrollrror 
AntarjAmln aecontlnp to the text* who ahidinp in the eoul 
rulca the eoul within (e) dulv ronwralml Imape^ 

The followers of H&m&nuja are nt prr^nt di\ided into two 
echooh* known oa Tengalala «n«l \iu!apalala or aoulhem and 
northern* The double reeidener of the founder ia one rraaon 
forthedividon aince iKJtli M\worr andTrichinojioh could claim 
to have peraonal know ledge of blatenchlnp TliorcaU> Important 
difference eeema to l^e that the Tenpalai or aoulhem achool I* 
Inclined to break awaj from Samknl tradition to Ignore the 
Vedas in pracllco and to rrgani the Tamil ^SI^^lram as an 

* Thii BrHa4d u*bUr«tAUono((l)»> TinnHtr^ doctrtfls 

S« 8cta»iW /kL pp. io. at and /Irf JUjayo, n. 1-, 

* S« Br At tJp nv 7 Tb* 6rt *iu<h RW*t tiBporUiKt» lo tbU 

efc*pW 

* Ontjr frUlirtlj BortlinB u>d raitbrra. hellbrt firaritb bi w* c»U 
aoetb^rn ladl&. 
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all-snfficient scripture, whereas the Vadagalais, though not 
rejectmg the N^U§,yiram, insist on the authority of the Vedas 
But both divisions are scrupulous about caste obsei vances and 
the ceremonial punty of their food They are separated by nice 
questions of doctrme, especially as to the nature of prapatti, 
resignation or seK-surrender to the deity, a sentiment shghtly 
different from bhakti which is active faith or devotion The 
northerners hold that the soul lays hold of the Lord, as the young 
moiikey hangs on to its mother, whereas the southerners say 
that the Lord picks up the helpless and passive soul as a cat 
picks up a kitten 1 According to the northerners, the consort 
of Vishnu IS, like him, uncreated and equally to be worshipped 
as a bestower of grace according to the southerners she is 
created and, though divme, merely a mediator or channel of 
the Lord’s grace Even more important m popular esteem is 
the fact that the Vadagalai sectarian mark ends between the 
eyebrows whereas the Tengalais prolong it to the tip of the nose 
Odium theologicum is often bitterest between the sects which 
are most nearly related and accordingly we find that the 
Tengalais and Vadagalais frequently quarrel They use the 
same temples but m many places both claim the exclusive nght 
to recite the hymns of the Aj vars The chief difference m their 
recitation hes m the opening verse m which each pai ly celebrates 
the names of its special teachers, and disputes as to the legahty 
of a particular verse m a particular shrme sometimes give rise 
to free fights and subsequent lawsmts 

The two schools reckon the apostohc succession differently 
and appear to have separated m the thirteenth century, m which 
they were represented by PiUai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika^ 
respectively The Tengalai, of which the first-named teacher 

^ Hence the two doctrines are called markata nyaya and marjara nyaya, monkey 
theory and oat theory The latter gave nae to the dangerous doctrine of Doshabhogya, 
that God enjoys am, amce it gives a larger acope for the display of His grace Cf 
Oscar Wilde m De Profundis, “Christ, through some divine inatmct m him, seems 
“to have alwaye loved the amner as bemg the nearest possible approach to per- 
“fection m man In a manner not yet understood of the world, ho regarded sm 
“and suffermg as bemg m themselves beautiful holy thmgs and modes of per 
“feotion Chnat, had he been asked, would have said — feel quite certam about 
“it— that the moment the prodigal aon fell on his knees and wept, he made his 
“havmg wasted his substance with harlots, his swme herdmg and hungenng for 
the husks they ate beautiful and holy moments in his life ” 

Ako called Vehkatanatha For some rather elaborate studies m the history 
of the brl-Vaishnavas see V Rangachans' articles m J Bombay BAS 1915 and 
1910 and J Mythic Somely, 1917, Nos 2 ff 
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was the practioal fonnder, most bo regarded as innovators 
for in tbi nso of Tan^d as the language of religion they do not 
follow the example of EAm&nnJa. Lok&o&rya teaohes that the 
grace of God is irresiBtiblo and ahonld be met not merely by 
active faith but by Bclf-surrondcr' and entire snbmlwnon to 
the guidanoo of the sjdritual teacher Ho was the author of 
eighteen works called Rahimyns or socarets* but though ho appoara 
to have been the first to formulate the Tengalei doctrines 
Waravala Mnhftmnni (137(>-1443 A n ) is regarded by tho eeot 
as its chief saint His images and plotnres ore frequent in south 
India and he wrote unroerous commentaries and pooms 
VedAnta Deeika the founder of the Vadagalai was a native of 
Cemjeevoram but spent much of his We at 6r!rangam He was 
a voluminous author and oompoecd tnkr alta an allegorical play 
in ten acts purlntylng the liberation of the soul under tho 
auapioes of King ^reka (dlsoriminaLion) and Queon SumaU 
(Wisdom) 

At the present day the two soots recognise as their respective 
heads two Aciryas who ore mamed whereas all SmArtoAcAryas 
areoelibatcs* The Tengalsi AcArya resides near Tinncvelly the 
Vadagalai in the district of Kumool They both make pencrdioal 
vudtaUons in their distrioU and have oonsiderable ecclesiastical 
power In the south ^rtrangam near Triohlnopoly Is their 
pnnoipal shrine in the north Melnoote in the Senngapatam 
district is esteemed very szuirod 

6 

It waa only natural that RAmAnuJa s advocacy of quaUfted 
non-duahty should lead some more unoompromising spirit to 
affirm the dootnne of Hv^to or duahty This step was taken 
by Uodhva AoArya a Kanaiese Brahman who was probably 
bom in 1160 ad* In tho previous year tho great temple of 

‘ PrtpAttt Bui ScAtjHUAlmloB. — ^Tbe vml fnfaOt noi to oecor in tb* 
6 ri Bhiafayt ud It b cIobt thst Uimlnapia taspetaioeat na to bcUt* 

mmI tnt«lU(«Qt dBToUoa. Bet pnpatU 1 b B*id to Iiato bMO tosfht b; K mnnl 
FoM p. Q). Hm vonl metuu 

Btmllj 

* Tbo Artha paiytH and T»UTB'U*]r* 4 re the bMt Icbovb. S«e t*zt asd 
iHion of lb* fint In JJL 4 jr 1910 pp. MS-SO? 

■ F^ml Qj4 tet loM (ton tbas Sutbr» oo Bjoet^Bn and re«nv^tkm of tbe 
rotld. ITo bold tb» doetrtao oilkd MVMxdtava (orooabltttkm) naioely that (ood 
u »eD kwrwlede* u* tor talTaltotL 

AIbo called AnandBilrtlu and PfttAapnJIU. Aoootdlng to otbm b* ni bora 
Iq 1238 Be« Ux hla doetiiiMa Oiknoo • utkfe UadbTU Is E R,E and bb eirn 
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Jagannatlia at Puri had been completed and the Vishnuite 
movement was at its height Madhva though educated as a 
^aiva became a Vaishnava He demed absolutely the identity 
of the Supreme Bemg with the mdividual soul and held that 
the world is not a modification of the Lord but that he is hke 
a father who begets a son Yet m practice, ngid monotheism 
18 not more prevalent among Madhva’s followers than m other 
sects They are said to tolerate the worship of ^ivaite deities 
and of the hngam m their temples^ and their ascetics dress hke 
Saivas 

Madhva travelled in both northern and southern India and 
had a somewhat troubled life, for his doctrine, bemg the flat 
contradiction of the Advaita, mvolved him m continual conflicts 
with the followers of Sankara who are said to have even stolen 
his libraiy At any rate they anathematized his teaching with 
a violence unusual m Indian theology^ In spite of such hvely 
controversy he found time to wiite thirty-seven works, mcludmg 
commentaries on the Upamshads, Bhagavad-gita and Vedanta 
Sutras The obvious meaning of these texts is not that required 
by his system, but they are recognized by all Vaishnavas as the 
three Prasthtruas or startmg-pomts of philosophy and he had 
to show that they supported his views Hence his mterpretation 
often seems forced and pei verse The most extraordinary 
mstance of this is his explanation of the celebrated phrase m 

commentanea on the Chandogya and Sphad Ar ‘Dpanishada published in Sacred 
Booksof the Hindus, woh in andxiv For hia date Bhandarkar, FotsAn and Saivism, 
pp B&-59 and I A 1914, pp 233 ff and 262 fi Accounts of his life and teaching 
have been wiitten by Padmanabha Char and Kpshija Svami Aiyer (Madras, 1909). 
Hir followers maintain that he is not dead but still ahve at Badari m the Himalayas 

^ See Padmanabha Char I c page 12 Madhva condemned the worship of 
inanimate objects (e g com Ch§,nd Up vu 14 2) but not the worship of Brahman 
in manimate objects 

* In a work called the Pdshanda capetihd or A Slap for Heretics, all the adherents 
of Madhva are consigned to hell and the SaurapnrSpa, chaps xxxvni -xr,. contains 
a violent polermc against them See Jahn’s Analysts, pp 90-106 and Barth in 
Melanges Harlez, pp 12-25 It is curious that the Ma^vas should have been 
selected for attack, for m many ways they are leas opposed to Sivaites than are 
other Vishnuite sects but the author was clearly badly informed about the doctrmes 
which he attacks and he was probably an old-fashioned Sivaite of the north who 
regarded Madhvism as a new fangled version of objectionable doctrmes 

The Madhvas are eq^ually violent m denouncmg Sankara and his followers 
They miswrite the natne Saipknra, givmg it the sense of mongrel or dirt and hold 
that he was an mcamation of a demon called Manimat sent by evil spirits to corrupt 
the world. 
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tho ChAndogyft Upanishod 6a AtmfL lot tvom asi Ho roads Sa 
AtmA atat tram cii and consider* that it dicodb Yon aro not 
that God Why bo so conceited ns to suppose that yon nroM 
Monotbeistio texts have often received a mystical and pan 
thcistio interpretation Tho Old Testament and tho Koran hnvo 
been so treated by KabboHsta and Suds But in Modhvas 
commentaries n’e see tho opposite and probably rarer method 
Pantheistic texts arc twisted tmtil they aro made to oiprcss 
unootnpTonuidng monotheltm 

The sect is often called Brahma-tampradAya bocauso it 
claims that its doctrine was revealed by BrohmA from whom 
Madhva was the sixth teacher in splritnol decent. Its members 
are known at MAdhvot but prefer to call themselves Sad 
VaithiiaTas. Its teaching seems more rigid and lest emotional 
than that of other Vlthnnltcs and is based on tho Pancsbheda 
or five eternal dlstmctions between (a) God and tho soul 
(6) God and matter (e) the soul and matter (cf) individual souls 
(e) individual ntomt of matlcr God la generally called Vlshpu 
or NAriyana rather than VAsudeva Krishna Is adored but not 
m Ufl pastoral aspect Vishnu and his spouse Lakuhmi aro real 
though superhuman personohties and their tons aro BrahmA 
tho creator and VAyu* Peculiar to this sect is the doctrine that 
except through VAyu tho son of Vlshou salvation is impossible 
VAyu has been throe times incarnate as Hanumat the helper 
ofRAma as Bhlma and os Madhva himself’ Souls aro separate 
innumerable and related to God os subjects to a king They are 
of three clasees those who oro destined to eternal bliss in tho 
presence of God those who revolve eternally In tho maxo of 
transmlgratioti and those who tending over downwards are 
doomed to eternal suffering 

* Be* hli commeat cm CUod. Up. Ti. a 7 Ootapkr* nbAg.'g XT 7 Tlw tcai 

•ppeua to th*l the pool (JTr») b * part tazoa*} c4 tbe Lord. Uodhr* nj* U U 
■o>e*Bod befrt It bem ooma r*<fr>ee d rfmffltodo to tb* Lord, themgfa quite dtelaet 
from Ura. Usdhr* • excfecb U mpported bj a ijitem o< UaUte or cabalblU 
fatcrpretatlon In wbUh ertj UtUr hu a tpedal BMoIof Thu tn the p« fn of 
ttift Cbiad. Up. meBllooed ibcm ib* rimiSo vtmU M ya iitai or* erpUIaad u 
oqulrakot to Bln yim* Uw ooetrofler uxi UhU tb* doilrtd ooe. Th* 

*Ut truQ Ml b wid not to brnr* originated with U hot to be found 
bt * verb uBed the BIm MmMtA. 

In bb MM «i*ry OQ Uu opening o( the Gbind. Up. hfkdkv* Menu to Imply 
* Tzially ooncbtlng of Vbbpn, n«mS (mT V lyo. 

* TU* l» Uated at tbo end of the ontnnia u ttiy on tb* Biib. At UpUL 
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This last doctiine, as well as the doctrine of salvation through 
VS.yu, the wind or spirit, has led many to suspect that Madhva 
was influenced by Christian ideas, but it is more probable that 
he owed something to Islam Such influence would no doubt 
be distant and mdirect, for a Brahman would not come mto 
contact with Moshm doctors, though it is said that Madhva 
could speak Persian^ But some Moshm ideas such as the 
absolute separation of God from the world and the predestma- 
tion of souls to eternal happmess and misery may have entered 
Brahman minds Still, nearly all Madhva’s views (with the 
possible exception of eternal punishment) have Indian analogies 
The Yoga teaches that there are innumerable souls distmct from 
one another and from God and though salvation through the 
spirit sounds Christian, yet the Upanishads constantly celebrate 
V§,yu (wind) and Prtlna (breath) as the peivadmg prmciple of 
the world and the home of the self “By the wmd (Vayu) as 
thread, 0 Gautama, this world and the other world and all 
creatures are bound together^ ” Thus the idea that the wmd 
18 the umversal mediator is old and it does not seem that 
Madhva regarded Vayu as a redeemer or expiation for sm hke 
Christ 

The Mfidhvas are still an energetic and important sect Their 
headquarters are at Gdipi m South Kanara and they also hold 
an annual conference at Tirupati at which examinations m 
theology are held and prizes given At Udipi are eight maths 
and a veiy sacred temple, dedicated by Madhva himself to 
Krishna The head of each math is charged m turn with the 
supervision of this temple during two years and the change of 
office IS celebrated by a great biennial festival m January The 
worship IS more puntamcal than m the temples of other sects, 
dancmg girls for instance not bemg allowed, but great import- 
ance IS attached to the practice of branding the body with the 
emblems of Vishnu The sect, hke the Sri Vaishnavas, is divided 

^ Xrt/e and teachxnga of Srt Madhvacharyar by Padmanabha Char 1909, p 169 
Some have Huspeoted a connectaon between Madhva’s teaching and Manicheism, 
because he attached much importance to an obscure demon caUed Manimat (see 
Mahabh in 11,661) whom he considered incarnate m Sankara It is conceivable 
that in hiB Persian studies he may have heard of Mam as an arch heretic and have 
identified him with this demon but this does not imply any connection between his 
own system (or Sankara’s either) and Manioheism 

® Bnh. At Upan m 7 2 
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into tTTO parties tho Vyasalcutos who aro conservative and tuo 
Sansknt ocrtptnrcs', and Iho Basakutas who have more popular 
tondoncic* and use aacrod books wntlcn in Kanarcae Neither 
the 6rt Vaishpavaa nor the M&dhvas are numerous in northern 
India, 

* Atnodf tltna uv tlM )I«JThua]aH (h* )T4i0iT&Ti}i7% ud ibe \ ijnitaU, all 
«ttrf1rat«d to A dbdpto of UMlhr» utd hia MCb 



CHAPTER XXX 

LATER. VISHNUISM IN NORTH INDIA 

1 

With the fifteenth century Hinduism enters on a new phase 
Sects arise which show the influence of Mohammedamsm, some- 
times to such an extent that it is hard to say whether they 
should be classed as Hindu or Moshm, and many teachers 
repudiate caste Also, whereas m the previous centuries the 
centre of rehgious feelmg lay m the south, it now shifts to the 
north Hmduism had been buffeted but not seriously menaced 
there the teachers of the south had not faded to recogm7e by 
their pdgi images the sanctity and authority of the northern 
seats of learning such works as the Git5,-govmda testify to the 
existence there of fervent Vishnuism But the country had been 
harassed by Moshm mvasions and unsettled by the vicissitudes 
of transitory dynasties The Jams were powerful m Gu]arat and 
Rajputana In Bengal ^^ktism and moribund Buddlusm were 
not likely to engender new enthusiasms But m a few centuries 
the movements maugurated m the south mcreased in extension 
and strength Hmdus and Mohammedans began to know more 
of each other, and m the sixteenth century under the tolerant 
rule of Akbar and his successors the new sects which had been 
growmg were able to consohdate themselves 

After Ramanuja and Madhva, the next great name m the 
history of Vishnmsm, and mdeed of Hmdmsm, is Ramanand 
His date is uncertam^ He was posterior to Rflm&nuja, from 
whose sect he detached himself, and Kabir was his disciple, 

1 See Bhandarkar, Vaxshn and ^atvtem, pp 00 £F, Gnoreon in Ind Ant 1893, 
p 220, and also m article Ramannndi m B jE? .Farqulmr.J EAS 1920, pp 185 ff 
Though Indian tradition seema to bo unanunoua in giving 1299 a d (4400 Kab) as 
the date of Ramanand’s birth, all that we know about himself and his disciples 
makes it more probable that he was born nearly a century later The history of 
ideas, too, becomes clear and mtelhgible if we suppose that Ram&nand, Kabir and 
Nanak flourished about 1400, 1450 and 1600 respectively One should be cautious in 
allowmg such arguments to outweigh unanimous tradition, but tradition also assigns 
to R&mfinand an improbably long life, thus mdicatmg a feehng that he influenced 
the fifteenth century Also the traditions os to the number of teachers between 
R&m&nu]a and R&manand differ greatly 
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apparently his immediatodUciplo Some traditions give Prayaga 
aa his birthplace others Ihilucote, bat the north was the scene 
of hiB activity Ho went on a lengthy pilgrimage and on his 
retom was aoonsed of having infrin^sd the rules of his Boot 
as to eating etc and was oxcommnnicated bnt received per 
mission from hia Gam to found a now soot. Ho then settled in 
Benaresandtaughtthero HowrotenotioatisobatvarioDshyiDna 
asonbed to him arc still popular* Though he is not asKX^ted 
with any Bpoaal dogma yet hla teaching ia of great importance 
as mar^g the origin of a popular religious movement charoo' 
tenzed by the use of the vernacular langusgos instead of 
Sanskrit, and by a laxity m caste rules culminating in a readineaa 
to admit aa equals all worshippers of the tmo God* This God 
IS lUma rather than Kfish^ I have already pointed out that 
the worship of R&ma aa the Suprotne Being (to be distinguished 
from respect for him as a hero) is not early in faot it appears to 
begm In the period which we are conmdenng Of the human 
forms of the deity Erishria was clearly the most popniar but 
the school of RAm&nuja while admitUng both R&ma and 
Kfishi^ as mcamaUonB preferred to adore God under less 
mythological and more philosophio names such as Nftr&yapa 
RATuAnflud who addressed himBolf to all classes and not merdy 
to the Brahman aristocracy selected as the drvino name Rflma. 
It was more human than K&r&yapa less sensuDus than Krishiia 
Every Hinda was famfllRT with the poetry which sings of R&ma 
aa a chivalrous and godlike hero But he was not, like Krlshpa 
the lover of the eoul and when EArnniirm was divested of 
mythology by sucoesrive reformerf It became a monotheism in 
which Hindu and Moslim elements could blend. R&m&nandhad 
twelve disciples among whom were Kablr a Raja called PJp& 
Rai Has a leather seller (and therefore an ontcast according to 
Hindu ideas) as well as Brahmans The R&mats as his foBowera 
were called are a nomeroua and respectable body m north India, 
unng the same seotanan mark as the Vadagalais from whom 
they do not differ materially although a Hindu might consider 
that their Bmell regard for caste is a vital distinction- They often 
call themselTcs Avedh&tas that Is those who have shaken off 
orldly rcetriotions, and the more devout among them belong 

* 0» cr{ Uwm Ii fmtid tn tb« Onath ol tli* BQtbs. 

• lUtnlrurMt** fiMrlm VU *'jm ptti pofib^i Bui-Jm < ao Hul 

kuhei.** LetDQatwMktmn foutcorMt*. Wiiomr»doniQ«d,b*bO«d acnrfw 
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to an order divided into four classes of which only the highest is 
reserved to Brahmans and the others are open to all castes They 
own numerous and wealthy maths, but it is said that m some 
of these cehbacy is not required and that monks and nuns hve 
openly as man and wife^ 

An important aspect of the Rflmat movement is its effect 
on the popular hterature of Hindustan which m the fifteenth 
and even more m the sixteenth century blossoms mto flowers 
of rehgious poetry Many of these writmgs possess real merit 
and are still a moral and spiritual force European scholars are 
only beginning to pay sufficient attention to this mighty flood 
of hymns which gushed forth m nearly all the vernaculars of 
India^ and appealed fiirectly to the people The phenomenon 
was not really new The psalms of the Buddhists and even the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were vernacular hterature m their day, 
and m the south the songs of the Devaram and Nal&yiram are 
of some antiquity But m the north, though some PrS,knt 
hterature has been preserved, Sanskrit was long considered the 
only proper language for rehgion We can hardly doubt that 
vernacular hymns existed, but they did not receive the im- 
primatur of any teacher, and have not suivived But about 
1400 all this changes Though R&,m§,nand was not much of a 
writer he gave his authority to the use of the vernacular he 
did not, like Ramllnuja, either employ or enjom Sanskrit and 
the meagre details which we have of his circle lead us to imagme 
him surrounded by men of homely speech 

One current m this sea of poetry was TCnshnaite and as such 
not directly connected with Ra,m4nand Vidy^^pati® sang of the 
loves of Krishna and Radh§, m the Maithih dialect and also m 
a form of Bengah In the early fifteenth centmy (c 1420) we 
have the poetess Mira Bai, wife of the Raja of Chitore who 
gamed celebrity and domestic unhappmess by her passionate 

1 Bhattacharya, Hindu Cosies and Sects, p 445 

* Thus we have the poems of Kabir, N&nak and others contamed in the Granth 
of the Sikhs and tending to Mohammedanism the hymns wherein Mira Bai, 
VaUabha and his disciples praised Knshpa m Ra^putana and Braj the poets 
inspired by Caitanya m Bengal Safikar Deb and Madhab Deb m Assam Namdev 
and Tnkaram m the Maratha country 

» See Beamea, J A 1873, pp 37 ff , and Qneraon, Maithih Christomathy, pp 34fP , 
m extra No to Joum As Soc Bengal, Part i for 1882 and Coomaraawamy’s 
illustrated translation of Vidyapati, 1916 It is said that a land grant proves he 
was a celebrated Pandit m 1400 The Bengah Vaishijava poet Chapdi Das was his 
contemporary 
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devotion to the form of Kpflhpa kno^ra a* Ranohor According 
to one legend the Image came to life in anawer to her fervent 
prayers and throwmg hia arma round her allowed her to moot 
ft raptorouB death In bla embrace This is precisely the sentiment 
which we find later in the teaohmg of VoUabhftcArya and 
Caitanya The hymns of the Bengali poets have been ooUeoted 
inthePodflibilpa/ani onoof the clnef sacred books of the Bengali 
Vaish^vos, !l^mVaIlabh4c&rya spring the group of poets who 
adorned Braj or the Muttra distnot Pre-eminent among them 
is the blind Snr Das who flonnshed about 1660 and wrote such 
sweet lynca that Kriahtia himself came down and acted os his 
STnanuensis. A somewhat later member of the same group is 
K&bh& Das the author o! the Bhakta Mkl& or IfCgends of the 
Saints, which la stDl one of the most popular religions works of 
northern Indla^ Almost contemporary with Sur Dae was the 
great Tnlsi Das and Gnorson* enumerate thirteen subsequent 
writers who oomposed Rftmftya^ In somo dialect of Hm dl. 
A hUle Later came the Mahratta poet Tnkar&m (bom about 
1600) who gave utterance to Rnsbnnlsm in another language 
iSilsi Das Is too important to be merely mentioned as one 
m a list of poets He Is a great figure In Ind ian religion and the 
saying that his R&m&ya^ia is more popular and more honoured 
m the North we ste rn Provlncea thim the Bfble in England is no 
exaggeration* He came Into the world m 1632 but was exposed 
by his parents as bom under an unlucky star and was adopted 
by a wandering S&dhu He mamed but his son died and after 
this loss he himself became a Rftdbu. He began to wnte hia 
R&m&ya^ in Oudh at the age of forty three but moved to 
Benaree where he completed it and died in 1623 On the Tulsl 
Ghat near the nvor Asl may still be seen the rooms which he 
occupied- They are at the top of a lofty buOdlng and oommand 
a beautiful view over the nvor* 

’ So* QrierKn, trom ti» Bhakt wiU / ft 4 H ItKKI 19ia 

• JSoitn Vtr^MiUr ZAUj9Uj*<ff Bhtdtutan, 18S9 p. 57 
■ RhnTI t4j Biaeah CSiaodn Bon {Lang ond HL e/ Bcafol, p. 170) nyi Ui»b 
KritUriM • tmtsUtian of the fUniljKQa*‘tata» Bfbl* of Ut* poople oftbe Quigetlo 
YkHsj ud li b for tlto most pui the peuuU wbo reed It.” KilttiTiie n» bora 
hi 1315 end toogbly contemponr^ vitb Plniln nd Thna the popolu tntamt tn 
Rlae vu weed tn diflerat ptorioee* et the cuae time. 

H« «bo VTOU mm cu>l oUtM poomB, vnrnf vhloh mey be lOAtlaned the 
QUItbH end KeTtUiTeB, deiU<-«tod nepevUrelj to the toleiuj end the berate 
d*edi of UAtti and th* VI 111 .JB or patUtoD, a Ttdome of h ymt a aod 

tnyac*. 
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TTis R&,m&.yana which is an onginal composition and not a 
translation of Valmiki’s work is one of the great rehgious poems 
of the world and not unworthy to be set beside Paradise Lost 
The sustamed majesty of diction and exuberance of ornament 
are accompanied by a spontaneity and vigour rare m any 
hterature, especially m Asia The poet is not embellishing a 
laboured theme he goes on and on because his emotion bursts 
forth again and agam, diversifymg the same topic with an 
mexhaustible variety of style and metaphor As m some forest 
a stream flows among flowers and trees, but pours forth a flood 
of pure water nncoloured by the plants on its bank, so m the 
heart of Tulsi Das the love of God welled up m a mighty 
f onntam ornamented by the mythology and legends with which 
he bedecked it, yet unaffected by them He founded no sect, 
which 18 one reason of his popularity, for nearly all sects can 
read him with edification, and he is primarily a poet not a 
theologian But though he allows himself a poet’s hcence to 
state great truths m various ways, he still enunciates a definite 
behef This is theism, connected with the name Rama Smce 
m the north he is the author most esteemed by the Vishnmtes, 
it would be a paradox to refuse him that designation, but his 
teanhing is not so much that Vishnu is the Supreme Bemg who 
becomes mcamate m R&,ma, as that Rhma, and more rarely 
Han and V&sudeva, are names of the All-God who manifests 
himselE m human foim Vishnu is mentioned as a celestial bemg 
m the company of Brahmk^, and so far as any god other than 
R&.ma receives attention it is Siva, not mdeed as RS,ma’s equal, 
but as a bemg at once veiy powerful and veiy devout, who acts 
as a mediator or guide “ Without prayer to Siva no one can 
attam to the faith which I require^ ” “ Rama is God, the totahty 
of good, imperishable, mvisible, uncreated, mcomparable, void 
of all change, mdivisible, whom the Veda declares that it cannot 
define^ And yet, He whom scripture and philosophy have 
sung and whom the saints love to contemplate, even the Lord 
God, he 18 the son of Dasarath, King of Kosala^ ” By the power 
of Rama exist Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, as also Maya, the 
illusion which brmgs about the world His "delusive power is 

^ See Growae’s Translation, vol i. pp 60, 62 

® Ib voL TTT p 190, of vol L p 88 and voL m pp 66-67 

3 /6 voL n. p 64 « voL l p 77 
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0 vast fig trco ita clustcnng frmt tho conntlesa raultilado of 
worlds while all things animate and inammato oro bko tho 
mscotfl that dwell Insido and think their own particnlar fig the 
only one in oxialcnco' ' God haa mado all things pain and 
pleasnro tin and merit saints and sinners Brahmans and 
butchers possionandasccticism ItisthoVedathatdistmgnishes 
good and evil among them* Tho love of God and faith aro tho 
only road to happiness Tho worship of Hari is real and all 
tho worid is n dream* Tulri Dos often uses tho Innguogo of 
tho Adraita philosoph} and oven calls God tho anniiulator of 
duality but though ho admits tho posjiblUtj of absorption and 
Idonlificatlon with tho doltj ho holds that tho double relation 
of a loving God and a loving soul constitutes greater bliss The 
samt was not absorbed into tho divimly for Ibis reason that ho 
had already received tho gift of faith* And in a similar spint 
he says Lot those praach in their wisdom who contemplate 
Thee as the supremo spirit tho uncreato Inwparahlo from tho 
universe reeogriUable onl^ by Inference and b^ond tho under 
standing bat we 0 Lord will ever hymn tho glones of thy 
incarnation lake most Ilindos ho Is UtUo dispel to onquiro 
what is tho purpooo of creation but ho comes very near to 
saying that God has evolved tho world by tho power of MfLy& 
b^UBo tho bliss wb!oh God and bis beloved feel Is greater than 
the bliss of impcreonal undlfTcrcnliated divinity It will bo seen 
that Tulsl Das is thoroughly Hindu neither his fondnroental 
ideas nor his mythological ombeUishraents owo anything to 
Islam or Christianity Ho accepts unreservedly such prindplca 
08 SIAyft trauamigration Karma and release But his scntl 
ments more than those of any other Indian writer bear a 
striking resemblance to the New Testaraont Though ho holds 
that the whole world is of God ho none Iho leas bids men shun 
evil and choose the good and tbo singular purity of his thoughts 
and style contrasts strongly with olber Vishnuito works Ho 
does not conceive of tho love which may exist between tho soul 
and God as a form of sexual passion 

* OrowBc Ix. toL o. p. iOO cL p. 204 Ulvi »bo aetj llie whole votU ilinrl g 
«sd whowulkuno ooe tv) tmdmtAod b hmeU Ki rl •Uher Inwpe* 

l&e sn MhM on Um tUfe, by Um pUy ot tba lAcd t eyebttnrv CL too, tor tb« 
Infinity of worid*. pp *>10 111 

Gnmve tptly cotapent Bl PmI, ** I bad not kunm erU bot by tbe law 

/6, toL n, p. m « Jb. Tol n, p 1&6. 
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The beginmng of the sixteenth century was a time of rehgious 
upheaval in India for it witnessed the careers not only of 
VaUahhacarya and Caitanya, but also of Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikhs In the west it was the epoch of Luther and as in 
Europe so in India no great rehgious movement has taken place 
smce that time The sects then founded have swollen mto 
extravagance and been reformed other sects have arisen from 
a mixture of Hinduism with Moslem and Chnstian elements, 
but no new and ongmal current of thought or devotion has 
been started 

Though the two great sects associated with the names of 
Caitanya and VaUabhacarya have different geographical spheres 
and also present some differences in doctrinal details, both are 
emotional and even erotic and both adore Krishna as a child or 
young man Their almost simultaneous appearance m eastern 
and western India and their rapid growth show that they 
represent an unusually potent current of ideas and sentiments 
But the worship of Krishna was, as we have seen, nothmg new 
m northern India Even that relatively late phase in which the 
sports of the divme herdsman are made to typify the love of 
God for human souls is at least as early as the Gita-govinda 
wiitten about 1170 In the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes, 
the history of Krishna worship is not clear i, but it persisted 
and about 1400 found speech m Bengal and m Rajputana 

Aceordmg to Vaishnava theologians the followers of Valla- 
bhacarya^ are a section of the Rudra-sampradaya founded m 
the early part of the fifteenth century by VishnusvS-nu, an 
emigrant from southern India, who preached chiefly m Gujarat 
The doctnnes of the sect are supposed to have been dehvered 
by the Almighty to ^iva from whom Vishnusvami was fifteenth 
m spiritual descent, and are known by the name of Suddhddvaita 
or pure non-duahty They teach that God has three attributes 
sac-cid-dnanda existence, consciousness and bhss In the human 


1 The Viahnuite sect caUed Nimavat is said to have been exterminated by Jains 

(Gnerson in E RE eub v Bhakti marga, p 646) This may pomt to persecution 
during this penod ^ 

* and his sect, see especiaUy Gro-tvse, Malhurd a dtslnci 

A T7 t ® ^ MaMrdjas rn western Indm (anonymous), 

1805 Also Bhand^kar, Varahn and 8atmam, pp 7&-82 and Farquhar, OuUines 
of Belig Lit of India, -pp 312-317 
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or animal soul bUas la BUppreascd and In matter consoionsneta la 
onppreesed too But •when the foul attains release it recorers bliss 
and becomes Identical in nature with God For practical purposes 
the Vallabhdcilns may be regarded as ascct founded by Vallabha 
said to have been bom In 1470 Uo was the son of a Telinga 
Brahman who had migrated with ATshnusvimi to the north 

Such was the pious precocity of Vallabha that at the age of 
twelve ho had already discovert a now religion and started on 
a pilgrimage to preach It Ho was •well received at the Court of 
Vijayanagar and ■was so successfiil in disputation that ho was 
recognlxed as chief doctor of the Vaishpava school He subso 
quentlj spent nine years in travollmg twice round India and 
at Bnndaban receiv^ a visit from Kpshpa m person u ho bade 
him promulgate his worship in the form of the divine child 
known as B&ia Gop&la Vallabha soitled In Benares and is said 
to have composed a number of works which are stiD extant' 
He g^ed further victories as a snccessful disputant and also 
married and became the father of two sons At the ago of fifty 
two he took to the hfe of a Sanny&ri but died forty two days 
aftorwanis 

Though Vallabha died as an ascetio his doctrines are 
ourrently knotm as the IhuhU Mftrga the road of well being 
or comfort His philosophy was more decidedly monisUo than 
IS usual among ‘N’lshnuitcs and Indian monism bos gcnornlly 
taught that as the soul and God arc one in essence the soul 
should realize this identity and renounce the pleasures of the 
senses. But with VoUabh&cArya it may bo said that the vision 
which IB generally directed godwixrds and forgets the flesh 
turned earthwards and forgot God for his tcaolung is that sinoo 
the individual and the deity are one the body should bo 
reverenced and Indulged Pushtl* or well being is the special 
grace of Qod and the elect are called Pushti jiva. They depend 
entirely on God s grace and are contrasted with UnryfUJl jlvas 
or those who submit to moral diselplme The highest felicity Is 

IbA pflaclp*] ol ibein >n tbe Sl'I'UiinU TULuj* »nd th« TOu 

Babodhtal, » oocmntntaiy oo lb* BbljpiT»t* Forio^ TW* U 4 ibort poem ol only 
KiYtuUen Unet printed In Qrowve ■ ilalkvd, p. 160. It pterf m ti to be t. TtrreUUoo 
from tbe deity to tbe elleet that rtn oen be dna* any with by nnUm with Brwbm* 
(B nhmi '^ mh e iw i h i knnnit). Other anllunlteUTe woriu ol lb* * 0*1 ire the 
ontWhLiTiU* tn4rt*j>(Jn, R«V Unlryunn ••egnh* *011 PrEn»oy»»«.* 4rp»T4, til 
*dHtd hi theCbovkhtnbt Btntkrit aeri**. 

* Ct. the nM ol the won! poahtptxa In the Bhlgtntn Pniint n, i. 
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not mvlcti or liberation but the eternal service of Xnsbna and 
eternal pai licipation in his sports 

These doctrines have led to deplorable results, but so strong 
IS the Indian instinct towards self-denial and asceticism that it 
is the priests rather than the worshippers who profit by this 
pei mission to mdulge the body, and the chief feature of the sect 
IS the extravagant respect paid to the descendants of Valla- 
bhaclLrya They are Irnown as Maharajas or Great Kings and 
their followers, especially women, dedicate to them tan, dlian, 
man body, purse and spirit, for it is a condition of the road of 
well-being that before the devotee enjoys anything bimself he 
must dedicate it to the deity and the Maharaj represents the 
deity The daily prayer of the sect is ‘ ‘ Om Knsbna is my refuge 
I who suffer the infinite pam and torment of endurmg for a 
thousand years separation from Knsbna, consecrate to Knsbna 
my body, senses, hfe, heart and faculties, my wife, house, 
family, property and my own self I am thy slave, 0 Knsbna^ ” 
This formula is recited to the Mabaraj with pecuhar solemnity 
by each male as he comes of age and is admitted as a full 
member of the sect The words m which tbia dedication of self 
and family is made are not m themselves open to cnticism and 
a parallel may be found m Chnstian hymns But the hterature 
of the VaUabbia nneqmvocally states that the Guru is the same 
as the deity^ and there can be httle doubt that even now the 
Maharajas are adored by their followers, especially by the 
women, as representatives of Knsbna m his character of the 
lover of the Gopis and that the worship is often hcentious® 
Many Hindus denounce the sect and m 1 862 one of the Maharaj as 
brought an action for hbel m the supreme court of Bombay on 


^ GrOwse, Ifatfturd, p 167, says this formula is based on the Naradapancaratra 
It IB called Samarpana, dedication, or Brahmo-sambandha, oonnectmg oneself with 
the Supreme Bemg 

- For instance “ Whoever holds his Guru and Kpshna to be distmct and different 
shall be bom again as a bird,” Hanrayaji 32 Quoted m Htstory of the Sect of the 
Mahdr&jas, p 82 

* In the ordinary ceremomal the Maharaj stands beside the image of Kpshna 
and acknowledges the worship offered. Sometimes he is swung m a swmg with or 
mthout the image The hymns sung on these occasions are frequently immoral 
Even more hcentious are the meetmgs or dances known as Ras Mandali and Has 
Lila A meal of hot food seasoned with aphrodisiacs is also said to bo provided 
in the temples The water in which the Maharaj’s Imen or feet have been washed 
13 sold for a high pnco and aotually drunk by devotees. 
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account of the wnous charges of inuuorohty brought agaioat 
him in the native pretis The tnal became a cause cGibrt Judg 
ment was dellNcn^ against the Mahamj the Judge declaring 
tlie charges to be fuily aubstanlhitcd Yet m spite of these 
proceedmgs the sect still flourishes apparently unchanged in 
doctrine and practice and has a largo following among the 
mercantile castes of western India The R&dh& Vallabhis an 
analogous ecct founded by Hanvaijua m the sixteontb century 
give the pre-eminence to R&dhh tho vnfo of Knshnt^ and in 
their secret ceremonies are said to dress as v, omen The worship 
of RidhfL IS a laic phase of Vishnuism and is not knoum even 
to the Bhigavata Poraija* 

Vallabhism owes much of Its success to tho family of tho 
founder They had c\idcntlj a strong d>nastic sentiment as 
well as a love of missionary conquest — a powerful combmation 
VallabWiclryiv left behind him eight) four principal disciples 
wliosc hves are recorded in tho work called the Storifs of the 
Eighty Jour Vaishnama and bis aulhonly descended to hia son 
Vithalnath Like his father Vithalnath was active as a prose 
lytitcr and pilgnm and propagated his doctrine* extensively in 
many part* of western India such as Cutch Malwa andBljapur 
His converts came chiefly from tho mcrcsintilo classes but also 
included some Brahmans and Mussulmans Ho is said to have 
abolished caste distinctions but tb© sect has not preserved this 
feature In his later jears ho resided at Muttra or tho neigh 
bouring town of Gokul whence ho is known ns Gokul Gosainji 
Tins title of Gosaln which U still borne by his male descendants 
is derived from Krishna s name Gosvflmin tho lord of cattle* 
He hod seven sons In each of whom Krishna is said to have 
been incarnate for five years They exercised spiritual authority 
In separate diatncts — os we might say In different dioceses — 
but the fourth son Ookulnatbjl and his descendants claimed 
and still claim a special pre-cralnence The family is at present 
represented by about a hundred male* who ore accepted as 

* 6trieU]r«fnkfn[^UnRidhl 1 ftlUbhUftnaotiooSihootof V«[t«bh& ••chool 

bttt of th* Nii^TfcU OT of tbe llidhT»'nmpr«iU7^ Thfl tbeory arul^rijing tlMir 
ktrvtge pnetko to be th«t KfUips to tbe ocly nuUe uid that all mnnkhvfl 

•boold colUrata acntlnvrnta ol lenuUe Jot* lor bla. Bee Maealool, Tktttin, 

pw ISi- 

* Bttt oti)*T eifl«TY«Ucn» u« earreot *«eh «s Lcrd o( tho »i.iuaa or Lord ol tba 
Vedaa. 


B. a. 
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incarnations and receive the title of Maharaja About twenty 
reside at Gokul^ or near Muttra there are a few in Bombay 
and m all the great cities of western India, but the Maharaj of 
Nath Bwara m Rajputana is esteemed the chief This place is 
not an ancient seat of Krishna worship, but during the persecu- 
tion of Aumngzeb a pecuharly holy image was brought thither 
from Muttra and placed m the shrine where it still remams 
A protest agamst the immorahty of the Vallabhi sect was 
made by Sw^mmarayana, a Brahman who was bom m the 
district of Lucknow about 1780^ He settled in Ahmedabad and 
gamed so large a followmg that the authorities became alarmed 
and impnsoned him But his popularity only mcreased he 
became the centre of a great rehgious movement hymns 
descriptive of his virtues and suffermgs were sung by his followers 
and when he was released he found himself at the head of a band 
which was almost an army He erected a temple m the village 
of Wartal m Baroda, which he made the centre of his sect, and 
recruited followers by means of periodical tours throughout 
Gujarat His doctrmes are embodied m an anthology called the 
^ikshapatri consistmg of 212 precepts, some borrowed from 
accepted Hmdu scriptures and some ongmal and m a catechism 
called Vacanamntam His teachmg was summed up m the 
phrase “Devotion to Krishna with obseiv^ance of duty and 
punty of life” and m practice took the form of a laudable 
polemic agamst the hcentiousness of the VaUabhis As m most 
of the purer sects of Vishnmsm, Krishna is regarded merely as 
a name of the Supreme Deity Thus the ^ikshapatri says 
“Narayana and ^iva should be equally recognwed as parts of 
one and the same supreme spirit, since both have been declared 
m the Vedas to be forms of Brahma On no account let it be 
thought that difference m form or name makes any difference 
m the identity of the deity ” The followers of SwS,minarS,yana 
still number about 200,000 m western India and are divided 
mto the laity and a body of cehbate cleigy I have visited their 
rehgious estabhshments m Ahmedabad It consists of a temple 
with a large and well-kept monasteiy in which are housed about 
300 monks who wear costumes of reddish grey Except m 
Assam I have not seen m India any parallel to this monastery 

^ See Growse, Mathurd, p 163 I can entirely confirm what he says This mean, 
inartistic, dirty place certamly suggests moral depravity 

* His real name was Sahajfinanda 
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either m size or dlscipHno It is provided with a library and 
hospital la tho lomplo aro images of Nora and N&rflyapa 
(explained as Krishna and Arjann), Kpiihnn and lUdhfl Gane6a 
and Hannraan^ 

3 

Tho sect founded by Caltonj'a la connected with oastom 
India as tho VoUabMa arc with tho west Bengal is perhaps tho 
native land of tho worship of Kfishna as the god of lore It was 
there that Jayadova flourished in tho last days of tho Sena 
dynasty and tho lynca! pool ChandidAs at tho end of tho 
fourteenth centnry About tho same time tho still groator poet 
Vidyfkpati was singing m Durbhango For these writers as for 
Caitanva, rehgion la tho bond of love which unites tho soul and 
God as typified by tho passion* that drew logothcr R&dh& end 
Krishna Tho idea that God loves and seeks out human souls is 
fomllinr to Christianity and receives vory emotional expression 
In well known hymns but the bold humamty of those Indian 
lyncs eeoms to Europeans unsnltablo I will lot a distmgmshcd 
Indian apologize for it m his own words 

The paradox that has to bo understood is that Krishria 
means God Yet ho is represented ns a j'outh standing at a 
gate trying to waylay tho beloved maiden attempting to entrap 
tho soul as it were, Into a clandcstmo meeting This which is 
so mconceivablo to a purely modom mind presents no dilHoulty 
at on to the Vaiahpava dovotco To him God Is the lover bimsolf 
tho sweet flo^nra tho fresh grass the gay sound hoard In tho 
woods are direct racssogoa and tokens of lovo to hia soul 
bringing to hia mind at every Instant that loving God whom he 
pictures as ever anxious to wm tho human boart* 

Caltonya* was bom at Nadia in 14&5 and camo under the 
Influence of the Midhva soot In youth he was a prodigy of 

' Cuu Da* (ITOJ-lTf*^ (ootKied » wnwvtiAl timiUf tBCt wUeh pnrfmed lo 
•Inlitli IdoUtrj tad rrrat ttna* on otblca. Seo Qrlenon ■ uilelo Caru Da* 
in EJLE 

Bat VUmdu vidlen [;ni*h Uma deiln nnil pnma loro, jovt u tfm 
«« dittioenkbed ta Gmk. 8** DiiM«h Qiaodn Sen, Lc. p. 4t5. 

• Dhteafa Ct*tidr» Ben, Rltioqf of B»m^K Latfuoft a*i [liUntvn^ pp. IM-fi. 

* for CaHisja aee DIimIi Cbuidm Ben, BUiory of Btnfol LngMogt and lAU 

htp r aad JaH b SiAar OJmianf^t ijugu omd from (JU 

of Dm itSBO) founded on Uxft eailieTCnUitiyn-Cailfcm 

ofBrindtTan. Semal o{ GkUtnjn* (oOowen ven k1*o Tolnnil nuirTlteiB. 
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learning^, but at tlie age of about seventeen while on a pilgrimage 
to Gaya began to display that emotional and even hj^stencal 
rehgious feehng which marked all his teachmg He swooned at 
the mention of ICrishna’s name and passed his time in dancing 
and smgmg hymns At twenty-five ho became a Sannya^i, and 
at the request of his mother, who did not wish him to wander 
too far, settled m Pun near the temple of Jagannath Here he 
spent the rest of his life m preaching, worship and ecstatic 
meditation, but found time to make a tour in southern India 
and another to Bnndaban and Benares He appears to have 
left the management of his sect largely to his disciples, Advaita, 
Nityananda and Handas, and to have wntten nothing himself 
But he evidently possessed a gift of rehgious magnetism and 
exercised an extraordmary influence on those who heard lura 
preach or sing He died or disappeared before the age of fifty 
but apparently none of the stones about his end ment credence 

Although the teachmg of Caitanya is not so objectionable 
morally as the doctnnes of the Vallabhis, it follows the same 
hne of malang rehgion easy and emotional and it is not difficult 
to understand how his preachmg, set forth with the eloquence 
which he possessed, won converts from the lower classes by 
thousands He laid no stress on asceticism, approved of maniage 
and rejected all difficult ntes and ceremomes The foim of 
worship which he specially enjomed was the smgmg of Kirtans 
or hymns consistmg chiefly m a repetition of the divme names 
accompamed by music and dancmg Swaymg the body and 
repetition of the same foimula or hymn are features of emotional 
rehgion found m the most diverse regions, for mstance among 
the Rufais or Howling Dervishes, at Welsh revival meetmgs and 
m negro churches m the Southern States It is therefore un- 
necessary to seek any special explanation m India hut perhaps 
there is some connection between the rehgious ecstasies of 
Vaishnavas and Deivishes Withm Caitanya’s sect, caste was 
not observed He is said to have admitted many Moshms to 
membership and to have regarded all worshippers of Krishna 
as equal Though caste has grown up agam, yet the old regulation 
IS stiU m force inside the temple of Jagannath at Pun Within 
the sacred enclosure all are treated as of one caste and eat the 

^ He married the daughter of a certain Vallabha who apparently was not the 
founder of the Sect, as is often stated. 
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KAmfi eacred food In Coitanyaa words tho mercy of God 
regards neither tnbe nor family 

His theology' shows httlo originality The deity is called 
BhagavAn or more frequently Han His majesty and omni 
potence are peTsomfied aa NArdynna hla beauty and ecstasy as 
Krishpa The malenal world is defined os bheddbhcdapraS^Ia 
a mflnlfestation of the deity os eopomlo and vet not soparato 
from him and the soul is nhhtnndihia or a detached portion of 
him Some souls are in bondage to Pralqitl or lilAyA others 
through faith and love attam doUroranee Reason is useless in 
religious matters but ruci or splntual feeling has a quick 
intuition of the dlvme 

Salvation la obtained by Bhakti ftdth or devotion which 
embraces and superBcdcs all other duties This devotion means 
absolute self surrender to tho deity and \ovo for him whioh asks 
for no return but Is its own reword He who orpccta remunoni 
tion for his love acts aa a trader In this devotion there are 
five degroea (a) slntl calm meditation (6) dAsya servitude 
(c) sAkhya friendship (d) vAtsalya love like that of a child for 
its parent (e) mAdhurya lore liko that of a woman for a lover 
AU these sentiments are found In God and this combined ecstasy 
IB an eternal principle identified with Han himself just os In 
the language of the Gospels God is love Though Coltonya 
mokes love tho crown and culmination of rebg^on tho worship 
of his followera Is not licentious and it is held that the nght 
frame of mind Is best attained by the recitation of Krishna a 
names especially Hon 

The earlier centre of Caitanyas soot was hui birthplace 
Nadia, but both during his life and afterwards his disciples 
frequented Bnndaban and sought out tho old sacred sites w hioh 
were at that time neglootod At the beginning of tho nineteenth 
century Baba a wealthy Bengali morohont became ft 
mendicant and visited Muttra Though ho had renounced tho 
world, be still retained hU boamess InaUnots and bought up the 
vfllage* which contained tho most celebrated ahnnee and were 
most frequented by pUgnms Tho result was a most profitable 

Utetdogj ol tbe Mot m*/ be etndM In BeUtkrE ■ eotsmeQtuj oa tbe 
VedintK tCUu and hU PruRtjk Itkttt&raU, both oohtAtned In toL t of tbe SaertJ 
Boots qf tA« IV wooJd appeor Uut the eeet rcgmxde lUell m ft oocUnofttlon 

o< tho Bnhir —nimdiT* bot lU tetieU b*To more .A.aiblftoCft to tbo«e ol 
VftllftMj*. 
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speculation and the estabhshment of Caitanya’s Church in the 
distnct of Bra], which thus became the holy laud of both the 
great Knsliuaite sects The followers of Caitanya at the present 
day are said to be divided mto Gosams, or ecclesiastics, who 
are the descendants of the founder’s ongmal disciples, the 
Vnkats or cehbates, and the laity Besides the cehbates there 
are several semi-monastic orders who adopt the dress of mouhs 
but many They have numerous maths at Nadia and elsewhere 
Tiike the Vallabhis, this sect deifies its leaders Caitanya, 
NityUnanda and Advaita are called the three masters (Prabhu) 
and beheved to be a jomt mcamation of Krishna, though 
according to some only the first two shared the divme essence 
Six of Caitanya’s disciples known as the six Gosams are also 
greatly venerated and even ordmaiy rehgious teachers still 
receive an almost idolatrous respect 

Though Caitanya was not a wiiter himself he exercised a 
great influence on the hterature of Bengal Tn the opinion of 
so competent a ]udge as Dmesh Chandra Sen, Bengah was 
raised to the status of a hteraiy language by the Vishnmte 
hymn-wiiters ]ust as Pah was by the Buddhists Such hymns 
were wiitten before the time of Caitanya but after him they 
became extremely numerous^ and their tone and style are said 
to change The ecstasies and visions of which they tell are those 
described m his biographies and this emotional poetiy has pro- 
foundly influenced all classes m Bengal But there was and still 
is a considerable hostihty between the ^&ktas and Vishnmtes 

4 

A form of VishmiiRm, possessmg a special local flavour, is 
connected with the Maratha conntiy and with the names of 
Namdev, Tukar&.m^ and Ramdas, the spiritual preceptor of 
6iva]i The centre of this worship is the town of Pandharpur 
and I have not found it described as a branch of any of the four 
Vishnmte Churches but the facts that Namdev wiote m TTindi 
as well as m Marathi, that many of his hymns are mcluded m 
the Granth, and that his sentiments show affinities to the 

No less than 169 padakart&a or religious poets are enumerated by Dmesh 
Chandra Sen Several collections of these poems have been published of ■which the 
prmcipal is called Padakalpataru 

® See Bhandarkar, VaisTin and Sawt8m,'p^ 87— 99, and Nicol, Psalms of May ailia 
Samis which gives a bibhography For Namdev see alsoMacauliffe, The SiLhPchgton, 

vol VI pp n-76 For Ramdas see Rawhuson, Sr vaji the JlfarotAo.pp 116 ff 
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kjtchlng of N&nak suggest that he belonged to the school of 
RAm&nMid There Is however a difficulty about hia date 
Kttirc tradition gives 1270 aa the year of his birth but the 
language of his poems both m Marathi and Hindi Is said to 
be too modem for this period and to indicate that he lived 
about 1400' when ho might cnsilj have felt tho influonco of 
RAminand, for be ImvcTlcd In tho north 

ilost of hiB poetry however has for its centre tho temple of 
Pandharpur where was worshipped a dcitj called Vi{,{hala 
Vitloba or PAndwrang It la said that tho first two names nro 
dialectic vanalions of Vishnu but that PA^uJurang Ls on epithet 
of Sha* There is no doubt that tho deity of Pandharpur has 
for many centuries been identified with Krishna who as in 
i* god (he lover of tho soul But tho hymns of tho 
Morathas are less sensuous and Krishna is coupled not with his 
mistress RAdhA but with his wife Rukmmt In foot Rukmint 
pati or husband of Rukinlt;it is ono of his coraraoneat titles 
NAmdeva opinions vaned at different times and perhaps m 
diSercnt mo^ like most religious poets ho cannot bo Judged 
by logic or theology Sometimes ho Inveigh s against idolatry — 
understood as on attempt to limit God to an imago — but m 
other verses ho sings tho praises of PA^durang tho local deity 
as the lord and creator of all His great message is that God — 
by whatever name bo is called — is overywhoro and accessible 
to aH occessiblo without ocromonlal or philosophy Vows 
fasts and austcntlcs ore not needful nor nc^ you go on pilgnm 
age Be watchful In your heart and always aing the name of 
Han, Yoga, sacrifices and renunciation are not needful Love 
the feet of Hari Neither need you contemplate the absolute 
Hold fast to the love of Han s name Says NAmA bo steadfast 
In singmg tho name and then Halt will appear to you* 

* BbuuUrkAr Lf r*- ^ Aa eaiUer poet ol tWi eountjy vu JfilDc4Tw« wto 

of the BhftfBT&d'iiUt ta 1290. Hl« »tUlnp mo lald to bo ll» 
gml UodmArk la Uanthi Utontorm. 

* Tbrro Go aujf ry bott^j 'betveea tbo wtrnWp of 64 t» aod of 

M T'uufltMpQ]- pOgrttft* tWI firrt * trnpW ol fer* tad Iben tbo priadptl ibrhie. 
Thb Utlor nko tbo tompie of 3 ^ Gt Pori, 1« *o*pootod of bortutt boon a 
,hriiMs. It b «n«1 VJbln, tbo prindj^l fertroj li in tbo Boddhltt Lent 
ow o*»to b not oloo /eJ wUbln lU pwdaota. 

Qaotfld by B hoorfir hof p. 90. Tho nsboo^ptent qnotoUooo ojo from tbo oomo 
« l»t I h*To ocTDOtlaMo ■UghUy modlSed tbon oad ootnportd tbem with tbo 
^rigtnol, tboagh I boTO no pretontloQ to b* a Uaimthi ocbo1.M 
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Tukaram is better Icnown than Namdev and his poetry 
which was part of the intellectual awakening that accompanied 
the nse of the Maratha power is stiU a hving force wherever 
Marathi is spoken He hved from 1607 to 1649 and was bom 
m a faimly of merchants near Poona But he was too generous 
to succeed m trade and a famine, in which one of his two wives 
died, brought him to poverty Thenceforth he devoted himself 
to praymg and preachmg He developed a great aptitude for 
composmg rhyming songs m irregular metre^, and hke Caitanya 
he held services consistmg of discourses mterspersed with such 
songs, prepared or extempore Tn spite of persecution by the 
Brahmans, these meetmgs became very popular and were even 
attended by the great Sivaji 

His creed is the same as that of NS,mdev and finds expression 
m verses such as these “This thy nature is beyond the grasp 
of mind or words, and therefore I have made love a measure 
I measure the Endless by the measure of love he ls not to be 
truly measured otherwise Thou art not to be found by Yoga, 
sacrifice, fastmg, bodily exertions or knowledge 0 Kei^ava, 
accept the service which we render ” 

But if he had no use for asceticism he also feared the passions 
“The Endless is beyond, between him and me are the lofty 
mountams of desire and anger I cannot ascend them and find 
no pass ” Tn poems which are apparently later, his tone is more 
peaceful He speaks much of the death of self, of punty of 
heart, and of self-dedication to God “Dedicate all you do to 
God and have done with it Tnk&, says, do not ask me agam 
and agam nothmg else is to be taught but this ” 

Maratha critics have discussed whether Tukaram followed 
the monistic philosophy of Sankara or not and it must be con- 
fessed that his utterances are contradictory But the gist of 
the matter is that he dishked not so much momsm as philosophy 
Hence he says “For me there is no use m the Advaita Sweet 
to me IS the seivice of thy feet The relation between God and 
his devotee is a source of high joy Make me feel this, keepmg 
me distmct from thee ” But he can also say almost m the 
language of the Upamshads “When salt is dissolved in water, 
what remams distmct I have thus become one m joy with 
thee and have lost myseK m thee When fire and camphor are 

^ Called Abhanga. 
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brought together, i« Ihcro any black remnant? TnkA saj'B thou 
and I trero ono light 

G 

There are Interesting VlshnuUo sects in Assam* Until the 
sixteenth century Hinduism was repre^nted in those regions 
b\ S&ktiflm Tphlch 'was strong among (ho upper classes though 
tho mass of the people stiU adhered to their old tribal worships 
Tho first apostle of ^Tshnulsm wasSartkar Deb m tho iixtecnth 
centurv Ho preached first in tho Ahom kingdom but was driven 
out bj the opposition of ’5iktist Brahmans and found a refuge 
at Barpcla Ho appenre to have inculcated tho worship of 
Kpishna as the solo ^nno being and to ha\'o denounced Idolatrj 
sacrifices and caste These riowa wore held oven more stnctly 
by hw successor Madhab Deb a writer of repute whose works 
Buch as tho N&mgho<?ha and RatnflvaU ore regarded as scripturo 
by hla followcra Though (lie Brahmans of Assam were opposed 
to the introduction of Vishnuism and a section of them con 
(rnued to Instigate persecutions for two centuries or more jxt 
when it became clear that tho new teaching hod a great popular 
following another section were anxious that it should not pass 
out of Mcerdotol control and organiied it as a legitimate branch 
of Hinduism AMiile full} recognixing tho doetnne of jnstlfica 
lion by faith thoj also made provision for duo respect to caste 
and Brahmanio outhont} 

According to tho last census of India* the common view that 
^afikar Dob drew hu inspiration from Caitanya meets with 
criticism in Assam His biograpblct saj that ho lived 120 years 
and died in 1509 It has been generally assumed that bl» ago 
has been exoggorated hut that tho date of his death Is oorrcct. 
If it can be proved as contended thol ho wtis preaching in 
1505 there would bo no dlfllculty m admitting that ho was 
mdependent of Caltanja and belonged to an earlier phase of 
the Vlshnuito raoveraont which produced tho activity of 
\ allabha and tho poetry of "N^dyApatt It Is a fiulhcr argument 
for this independence that ho tauglit tho worship of Vishnu only 
and not of R&dbfL and discountenanced tho use of images On 
tlio other band it is stated that bo sojourned in Bengal and it 

» B« EBot, lUndokm In / m 1010 pp. liaft-UM. 

■ Cm«iu of India 1911 Aanto p. 41 
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appears that soon after his death his connection with the teaching 
of Caitanya was recognwed m Assam 

At present there are three sects m Assam Firstly, the 
Mahapiirushias, who follow more or less faithfully the doctrines 
of Sankar and Madhab They admit ^udras as rehgious teachers 
and abbots, and lay httle stress on caste while not entirely 
rejectmg it They abstain almost entirely from the use of images 
m worship, the only exception bemg that a small figure of 
Krishna m the form of Vaikuntha Natha is found m their 
temples It IS not the pnncipal object of veneration but stands 
to the left of a throne on which hes a copy of the Namghosha^ 
This, together with the foot-prmts of ^ankar and Madhab, 
receives the homage of the faithful The chief centre of the 
Mahapurushias is Barpeta, but they have also monasteries on 
the Majuh Island and elsewhere Secondly, the Bamunia 
monasteries, with a large lay following, represent a brahmaiiized 
foim of the Mahapurushia faith This movement began in the 
hfe-time of Madhab Many of his Brahman disciples seceded 
from him and founded separate communities which insisted on 
the observance of caste (especially on the necessity of religious 
teachers bemg Brahmans) but tolerated image-worship and the 
use of some kinds of flesh as food Though this sect was perse- 
cuted by the Ahom kings^, they were strong enough to mamtain 
themselves A compromise was eflected m the reign of Rudra 
Singh (1696-1714), by which their abbots were shown all 
honour but were assigned the Majuh Island in the upper 
Brahmaputra as their chief, if not only, residence This island 
IS still studded with numerous Saitras or monastenes, the largest 
of which contain three or four hundred monks, laiown as 
Bhakats (Bhaktas) They teke no vows and wear no special 
costume but are obhged to be cehbate while they remain m the 
sattra The Mahapurushia and Bamimia monasteries are of 
similar appearance, and in externals (though not in doctrme) 
seem to have been influenced by the Lamaism of the neighbouring 
regions of Sikhim and Tibet The temples are long, low, wooden 
buildmgs, covered by roofs of coiTugated iron or thatched, and 

^ Some authorities state that the sacred book thus venerated is the Bhagavad- 
gita, but at Kamalaban I made careful enquiries and was assured it was the 
Namghosha 

* Especially Gadadhar Singh, 1681-96 
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containing intidc a nave with two rowfi of wooden pillam n hlch 
lends to ft foncluarj* divided from it b> a Fcrren The third Feet 
are the Moamnnos of political mthcr than religious importance 
The\ reprewnt ft demoemtio element rrcruitc<l from non Hindu 
Inhes which Feceded even in the life time of ^nnfcnr Dell The\ 
appear to reject nearly nil Hindu oh<ervanees and to worFhip 
ftbonginal deities as well fts Kpahna Little Is knoum of their 
religious teaching If indeed thei have an\ thing worthi of the 
name but in the latter half of the eighteenth cenlun the\ 
diFtmcto<l the kingdom of Assam with a senes of rebellions which 
were Fupprewd with atrocious cnjelt\ 

CaitAn\*n is wild to have lulmlttesl Fome Mohammedrns ft.s 
member* of bis Feet The precedent hon not been follourt! among 
most branches of his later ftdherrnta but a cunous half secirt 
Feet found tliroughout Ilengal In conFldcmble numbens and 
called KnrtAbliajas* fippeons to represent an reeenlnc deielop 
menl of his teaching in combination with Mohammr<lnn ele 
ments noth MosHms and Hindus belong to this neet The\ 
observe the ordmara Foclal customs of the class to wlileh thrv 
belong but it IS F-iid that those who ore nominal ^^o«Ilms neither 
circumciro themselves nor frr<)uent mosques The founder called 
Ram Smamn I al was bom m the Nadia dislnct about l"(X> 
and his clucf docinnr Is Mid to haie been that there Is onl) 
one God who la Incarnate in the Hem! of the ucct or KortA* 
For the fint few generations the headship was invested in the 
founder and his deecendanU hut diiwnsjons oecurred and there 
Is now no one head the faithful can selrcl ftn> mole member 
of tlie founders farall) o-s Iho object of their devotion The 
KarlA claims to bo (he owner of ererj human body and is Mid 
to exact rent for the soul • tenanej thereof No distinction of 
caste or creed Is recognized and hanll^ on> ceremonies are pro 
scribed but meat ond wine arc forbidden the mantra of tho 
sect is to bo repeated fi\ o times a daj and h ridav la held sacred 
These observances seem nn imitation of Mohammedanism* 

‘ Bft Ctmn •/ /u/fht loot pp. |S3^ tml nhailacKsry* // C*jUt 

• mJ H4 cU, pp. 4t{a-t88. 

* Kuta, llmtlj dorr U tlie risaie to tH« rsmlirs brtd of • Joint funilj 
hi DeogsL Tb* wet prtf r to nil thrtstrim IIIiaImjuu or 

t Anotlier nlird mt U (h«t of lb* Dbimt^ ia ihr PanaA rtAir of 11 adrlkhsnd, 
(onod^d bj osi« Prun&th b) tbe rrlfn of Aoronxr UTbrlrdocIrinoliaeotabla Uoo 
of HLndahra UYd IiIaib tmdlnjj towards KrlahnaUm. 8n Uiuscll, Tribu aad 
C**t* of Cattr*! Pnm9Ct$ p. fl7 



CHAPTER XXXI 


AMALGAMATION OF HINDUISM AND ISLAM 
KABIR AND THE SIKHS 

1 

The KartUbhajas mentioned at the end of the last chapter show 
a mixture of Hinduism and Mohammedanism, and the mixture^ 
IS found m other sects some of which are of considerable im- 
portance A group of these sects, mcludmg the Sikhs and 
followers of Kabir, arose m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Their ongm can be traced to R&.m&.nand but they cannot be 
called Vaisbnavas and they are clearly distmgmshed from all 
the rehgious bodies that we have hitherto passed m review 
The tone of their wiitmgs is more restramed and severe the 
worshipper approaches the deity as a seivant rather than a 
lover caste is rejected as useless Hindu mythology is eschewed 
or used sparmgly Yet m spite of these differences the essential 
doctrmes of Tulsi Das, Kabir and N&nak show a great resem- 
blance They all beheve m one deity whom they call by various 
names, but this deity, though personal, remams of the Indian 
not of the Semitic type He somehow brings the world of 
transmigration mto bemg by bis power of illusion, and the 
busmess of the soul is to free itself from the illusion and return 
to him Almost all these teachers, whether orthodox or hetero- 
dox, had a smgular facihty for composmg hymns, often of high 
hterary merit, and it is m these emotional utterances, rather 
than m dogmatic treatises, that they addressed themselves to 
the peoples of northern India 

The earhest of these mixed sects is that founded by Kabir^ 
He appears to have been a Mohammedan weaver by birth, 

^ It 13 exemplified by the cunous word an had limitless, bemg the Indian negative 
prefix added to the arable word had used m the Sikh Granth and by Caran Das as 
a name of God 

® See especially G H Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panih, and Macauliffe, 
SiLh Religion, Yol vi pp 122—316 AleoY^ilBon, Essays on the religion of the Hindus, 

voLi pp 68-98 GaTcmdeTaasy,EistoiredelaLiUdratureHindoue,Ji.-pj) 120-134 
Bhandarkar, Vaishn and ^aiinsni, pp 67-73 
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thongli tradition i^not iinanimou^on (his point* Ills admitted 
hotrever that ho was brought up among ^loslims at Bennrea 
but became a di«ciplc of JRAmAnand This suggests that ho 
Ii\ed earl\ in tho fifteenth century* Another tradition sa>'a that 
ho WM summoned before Sikander Lodi (1480-1517) but tho 
details of his life are cWdentK Icgendorj Uc on!\ know that 
he was married and had a son (hat ho taught in northern and 
perhaps central India and died at Mnghar in tho district of 
Gorakhpur There Ls significance howerer In the legend which 
relates that after his decease Hindus and Mohammedans dis 
puted as to whether his bodj should bo burned or buned But 
when the\ raised the cloth which co\ered tho corpse the\ found 
underneath it onl\ a heap of flowers ‘x) tho Hindus took part 
and burnt them ot Benarrs and the Moslims bunctl tho rest at 
Moglinr His gra\c there ls still in Moshm knplng 

In teaching Kabir stands midwa\ between the tiro religions 
but leaning to the side of Hinduism It is clear that tins Hindu 
bias became stronger in his followers but it is not cas> toseparato 
his own teaching from subsequent embellishments for tho 
numerous h\mns and savings attributed to him arc collected 
ill compilations mode after his death such as the Bijak and 
the Adigranth of the Sikhs In hMnns which sound authentic 
he puts Hindus and Moslims on (ho same footing 

Kabir Is a child of Rom ond Allah ho says and 
accopteth all Gurus and Pirs 0 God whether Allah or Ram 
I n\o by thy name 

^fake thv mind thy Knnbn tli% hod> iti encloffop temple 
Consdenco iU prime teacher 
Then 0 priest coll men to pray to that moaquo 
WTiJoh hath five pales. 

The Illodua and ^{uaiulmaiu h•^'o the some Lord. 

But the formalities of both cn'cds nro impartially condemned 
Tlicy oro good ndeni who keep aloof from tho Veda and 
Koran* Caste circuraeisjon and Idolatry arc reprobated Tho 
Hindu deities and tlicir incarnations arc all dead God ivos not 

The natiM K Ur ■cctdi to me dedilre. 

* Dado vbo died about IC03 la Mid to ha been fifth In rplritual dcemii froci 
KaUr 

From a byma (o wlihb tba B|iiritaal Ufa h r e p resented at a ride ifaraoUffe 
n. p. IBO. 
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m any of them^ Ram, it would seem, should be understood 
not as Rnmacandra but as a name of God 

Yet the general outlook is Hmdu rather than Mohammedan 
God is the magician who brmgs about this dlusoiy world m 
which the soul wanders^ “I was m immobile and mobile 
creatures, m worms and m moths, I passed through many 
various births But when I assumed a human body, I was a 
Yogi, a Yati, a pemtent, a Brahmac&,n sometimes an Emperor 
and sometimes a beggar ” Unlike the Sikhs, Kabir teanhes the 
sanctity of life, even of plants “Thou cuttest leaves, 0 flower 
girl m every leaf there is hfe ” Release, as for aU Hindus, 
consists m escapmg from the lonnd of births and deaths Of 
this he speaks almost m the language of the Buddha® 

“Though I have assumed many shapes, this is my last 
The strmgs and wires of the musical instrument are all worn out 
I am now m the power of God’s name 

I shall not again have to dance to the tune of birth and death 
Nor shall my heart accompany on the drum ” 

This dehverance is accomphshed by the union or identifica- 
tion of the soul with God 

“Remove the difference between thyself and God and thou shalt be 
united with him 

Him whom I sought without me, now I find within me 

Know God by knowmg him thou shalt become as he 

When the soul and God are blended no one can diatmgmsh them* ’’ 

But if he sometimes wiites like Sankara, he also has the 
note of the Psalms and Gospels He has the sense of sm he 
thinks of God m vivid personal metaphors, as a lord, a bride- 
groom, a parent, both father and mother 

“Save me, O God, though I have offended thee 
I forgot him who made me and did cleave unto strangers ” 

^ But Han is sometimes used by Kabir, especially m the hymns mcorporated 
in the Granth, as a name of God 

* Though Kabir wntes as a poet rather than as a philosopher he evidently 
leaned to the doctrme of illusion (vivartavdda) rather than to the dootrme of mani- 
festation or development {panndmavdda) He regards Maya as somethmg evil, 
a tnck, a thief, a force which leads men captive, but which disappears with the 
knowledge of God “The illusion vanished when I recognwed bun” (xxxix:.) 

® Ho even uses the word nirvana 

* From Kabir’s acrostic SlacauhBe, vi pp 186 and 188 It is possible that 
this IS a later composition 
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and Amar Mnl is little more than a loose Vedantism, somewhat 
remimscent of Snfiism^ 

The teaching of Kabir is hnowii as the Kabirpanth At 
present there are both Hindus and Mohammedans among his 
followers and both have monasteries at Maghar where he is 
buried The sect numbers m all about a million^ It is said that 
the two divisions have httle m common except veneration of 
Kabir and do not mtermix, but they both observe the practice 
of partaking of sacred meals, holy water®, and consecrated betel 
nut The Hmdu section is agam divided mto two branches 
known as Father (Bap) and Mother (Mai) 

Though there is not much that is ongmal m the doctrmes 
of Kabir, he is a considerable figure m Hindi hterature and may 
justly be called epoch-making as marking the first fusion of 
Hindmsm and Islam which culminates and attains pohtical 
importance m the Sikhs Other offshoots of his teaching are 
the Satnamis, KaHhS-'Swamis and Dadupanthis The first were 
founded or reorganized m 1760 by a certam Jag-jivan-das 
They do not obseive caste and m theory adore only the True 
Name of God but m practice admit ordinary Hindu worship 
The RlidhfL-swamis, founded m 1861, profess a combmation of 
the Kabirpanth with Christian ideas The D§,dupanthi8 show the 
influence of the mihtaiy spirit of Islam They were founded by 
Dadu, a cotton weaver of Ahmedabad who flourished m Akbar’s 
reign and died about 1603 He insisted on the equahty of man- 
Innd, vegetarianism, abstmence from alcohol and strict celibacy 
Hence the sect is recruited by adoptmg boys, most of whom 
are tramed as soldiers In such conditions the Dadupanthis 
cannot mcrease greatly but they number about nine thousand 
and are found chiefly m the state of Jaipur, especially m the 
town of Narama^ 

^ “ The AtmaTningles with Paramatma, as the nvers flow into the ooean Only in 
this way can Paramatma be found. The Atma without Sahda is blind and cannot find 
the path He who sees Atmfi.-R4m is present eveiy where All he sees is like himself 
There IS nought except Brahma I am he, I am the true Kabir ” Westoott, p 168 

® The Census of 1901 gives 843,171 but there is reason to think the real numbers 
are larger 

Consecrated by washing m it wooden sandals supposed to represent the feet 
of Kabir It is stated that they beheve they eat the body of Kabir at their sacred 
meal which perhaps pomts to Christian influence See Russell, I c pp 239-240 

* See Bussell, Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces, p 217, where it is said 
that some of them are householders 
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TJic 'Mkh ifligion* Is of iipocial infcn^t since it Iins created 
not onU a politicsl sorintx but customs sn dMtinclirc that 
(hfwc who profcM it rank in common cj.tccm o« n w pnratc race 
The founder Nfinsk Ii\ed from HCn to I 3*? anil wns bom near 
Lahore He was a Hindu hv birth but came under Mohammedan 
influence and concrl\r<l the Idea of rrconcllmp the two faiths 
He wo-s attracted b\ the doctrines of Knbir nml ihd not at first 
claim to (each a new relipon He wi'hrd to unite Hindus and 
Mo lims and descnlicd himself mmp!} as Cuni or lenrher and 
iiii adhrirnls ns Sikhs or di*eip!es 

He spent the prrater part of his life uandennp about In lia 
and is said to have rcachetl Mecca \ I>cauliful ston rrhtcs 
(hat he fell asleep nith his feet tumrtl (ownnls the Knnha 
A mollah kicked him and a ked how he darrtl to turn liis feel 
and not his head touanis Cod But he ansu-errsi Turn mN 
feci in a direction where Cod is not He was attended on hu* 
wanderings b\ Marddns a lutepla\cr who accompnnini the 
h\mna which he nc\cr faileil to compose wlien a thought or 
nd\enture occumvl (o him Them* compositions are similar 
to those of hahir but seem to me of inferior ment Thc\ are 
diffuse and inordinateb long the fapji for instance which 
e\rr\ bikh ouglil to recite as bis dal)\ prawr fills not Ir s than 
twcnl\ ocla\o pages '^cl beautiful and lndsi\e pas.<agc« are 
not wajiting \\ hen at the temple of Jagonnath ho n-as asked 
to take part in the evening worship at uhieh lights were wn\ed 
before the god while flowers and Inrenso were presented on 
golden sahers studded with ps rls But he burst out into 
song* 

The sun and moon O Lonl ttrclh\ lamps the firmament 
tb) salvor and the orbs of the stars tho pearls set therein 

The perfume of tho sandal tree la thv Ineenso the wind Is 
thy fan all the forests arc thj flowers O Lord of light 

Though NAnnk is full of Hindu oliusions lie is mon Moham 
niedan in lone than Koblr and tlio ntual of bikli temples is 

* S<^ Tk€ tfili /f / ft** •Is Tolamra. 

' MacsuUlTe i. p, 
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modelled on the Mohammedan rather than on the Hindu 
pattern The opening words of the Japji are “There is but one 
God, whose name is true, the Creator^” and he is regarded 
rather as the ruler of the world than as a spirit finding expression 
m it “By his order” ah. things happen “By obeymg him” 
man obtams happmess and salvation “There is no limit to 
his mercy and his praises ” In the presence of Gk>d “man has 
no power and no strength ” Such sentiments have a smack of 
Mohammed and Nknak sometimes uses the very words of the 
Koran as when he says that God has no compamon And 
though the penetratmg spirit of the Vedanta infects this regal 
monotheism, yet the doctrme of May^ is set forth m unusual 
phraseology “God himseK created the world and himself gave 
names to things He made May& by his power seated, he beheld 
his work vnth dehght ” 

In other compositions attributed to Nanak greater promin- 
ence 18 given to Maya and to the common Hindu idea that 
creation is a self-expansion of the deity Metempsychosis is 
taught and the divme name is Han This is charactenstic of the 
age, for Nanak was nearly a contemporaiy of Caitanya and 
Vallahhacarya For Kabir, the disciple of Ramananda, the 
name was Ram 

Nanak was sufficiently conscious of his position as head of 
a sect to leave a successor as Guru^, but there is no mdication 
that at this time the Sikhs differed matenaUy from many other 
rehgious bodies who reprobated caste and idolatiy Und& the 
fourth Guru, Ram Das, the beginnings of a change appear 
His strong personahty collected many wealthy adherents and 
with their offerings he purchased the tank of Amntsar^ and 
bnilt m its midst the celebrated Golden Temple He appomted 
his son Arjnn as Guru in 1581, just before lus death the 
succession was made hereditary and henceforth the Gurus 
became chiefs rather than spiritual teachers Arjnn assumed 
some of the msigma of royalty a town grew up round the sacred 

^ The onginal is Karta purukh (=punisha), the creative male This phrase 
shows how Hindu habits of thought clung to Nanak 

= The Guru of the Sikhs are (a) Nanak, 1469-1538, [b) Angada, 1538-1652, 
(c) Amardas, 1652-1576, {d) Rimdas, 1675-1581, (e) Arjun, 1581-1600, (/) Har- 
Govind, 1600-1039, {g) Har Rai, 1639-1063, {h) Har-Kisan, 1663-1606, (i) Teg 
Bahadur, 1060-1676, ( 7 ) Govind Singh, 1075-1708 

^ Amntasaras tlie lake of nectar 
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tank and became the centre of a couununlty a tax was collected 
from all Sikhs and they were subjected to special and often 
Bslntary legialataon Infanticide for instance was strictly for 
bidden With a view of pi-uviding a code and standard Arjim 
compfled the Granth or Rikh scriptnies for though hymns and 
prayers composed by NAnak and others were In use there was 
as yet no authorized collection of them The example of Moham 
medeTiism no doubt stimulated the desire to possess a sacred 
book and the veneration of the scriptures moreased with Ume 
The Granth now receives the same kind of respect as the Koran 
and the first sight of a Rikh temple with a large open volume 
on a reading-desk cannot fail to recall a mosque 

Aijun s oompUfttlon la called the Adi-granth or original 
book to distinguish it from the later additions made by Guru 
Govind It comprises hymns and prayers by NAnak and the 
four Gurua who followed him (including Arjun himself) 
RAmAnand Kabir and others amounting to thirty five writers 
m alL The hst is Interesting as testifying to the existenoe of a 
great body of oral poetry by various authors ranging from 
RAmAnsnd who had not separated lumeelf from orthodox 
Viahnmsm to Arjon the chief of the Sikh national community 
It was evidently felt that all these men had one inspiration 
oommg from one truth and even now unwntten poems of 
N&nak are current in Bihar The Granth Is written in a special 
alphabet known as Gormukhi* and contains both prose and 
poetical pieces In several languages most are in old western 
Hmdi* but some are m Panjabi and Marathn 

But though in compiling a sacred book and m uniting the 
temporal and spiritual power Arjun was mfluenoed by the spint 
of Mohammedanism thiw is not the sort of mutation which 
makes for peace The combination of Huidmam and Islam 
resulted in the production of a special type of Hmdu peouhariy 
distasteful to Moslims and not much loved by other Hmdus 
Much of Arjim s activity took place in the later years of the 
Emperor Akbar This most philosophic and tolerant of ptmoes 
abandoned Mohammedaniffrn after 1679 remitted the special 

^ It appeftia to be ui ubttm^ sdtptatloo of tbe chxrftotcn. Tbe 

shape of the ktten k owetlj the wme Imt nev rmJae« ore wlgned to them. 

* Thli h the deaoriptloo of dUleot glren bj Griervon, the hlgbeet uthodtj 
h) enoh motten. 
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taxes payable by non-Mosbms and adopted many Hindu obser- 
vances Towards the end of his life he promulgated a new creed 
known as the Dm-i-ilahi or divme faith This eclectic and 
composite rehgion bears testimony to his vamty as well as to 
his large sympathies, for it recognized him as the viceregent or 
even an mcamation of God It would appear that the smgular 
httle work called the AUopamshad or Allah Upamshad^ was 
wiitten m connection with this movement It purports to be 
an Upanishad of the Atharva Veda and can hardly be described 
as other than a forgeiy It declares that “the Allah of the 
prophet Muhammad Akbar^ is the God of Gods ” and identifies 
him with Mitra, Varuna, the sun, moon, water, Indra, etc 
Akbar’s rehgion did not long survive his death and never 
flourished far from the imperial court, but somewhat later (1666) 
Muhammad Dara Shukoh, the son of Shah Jehan, caused a 
Persian translation of about fifty Upamshads, known as the 
Oupnekhat^, to be prepared The general temper of the period 
was propitious to the growth and immunity of mixed forms of 
behef, but the warlike and semi-pohtical character of the Sikh 
community brought trouble on it 

Arjun attracted the unfavourable attention of Akbar’s 
successor, Jehangir^, and was cast mto prison where he died 
The Sikhs took up arms and henceforth regarded themselves 
as the enemies of the government, but their strength was wasted 
by mtemal dissensions The ninth Guru, Teg-Bahadur, was 
executed by Aurungzeb Desire to avenge this martyrdom and 
the strenuous character of the tenth Guru, Govmd Smgh (1676- 
1708), completed the transformation of the Sikhs mto a church 
militant devoted to a holy war 

Though the most aggressive and uncompromismg features 
of Sikhism are due to the innovations of Govmd, he was so far 
from bemg a theological bigot that he worshipped Durga and 

1 See Rajendrala Mitran’s article m J A S B xx 1871, pp 170-170, which gives 
the Sanskrit text of the Upamshad Also Schrader, Catalogue of Adyar Ltbrary, 
1908, pp 136—7 Schrader states that m the north of India the AUopamshad is 
recited by Brahmans at the Vasantotsava and on other occasions also that m 
southern India it is generally beheved that Moshms are skilled in the Atharva Veda. 

^ I e , not the Allah of the Koran 

This Persian translation was rendered word for word into very strange Latin 
by Anquetil Duperron (1801-2) and this Latin version was used by Schopenhauer 

■* He 18 said to have prayed for the success of the Emperor’s rebeUioos son 
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orf^mary account this victoiy was followed by an orgy of 
torture and Banda was barbarously executed after witnessing 
during seven days the torments of his followers and kinsmen 
We read with pleasure but mcreduhty that one division of the 
Sikhs beheve that he escaped and promulgated his pecuhar 
doctrmes m Smd Asiatics do not rehsh the idea that the chosen 
of God can suffer violent death 

The further history of the Sikhs is pohtical rather than 
rehgious, and need not detam us here Despite the efforts of 
the Mughals to exterminate them, they were favoured by the 
disturbed state of the country m the early decades of the 
eighteenth centmy, for the raids of Afghans and Persians eon- 
vulsed and paralyzed the empire of Delbi The government of 
the Khalsa passed mto the hands of a body of fanatics, called 
Akahs, but the decision of grave matters rested with a council 
of the whole community which occasionally met at Amntsar 
Eveiy Sikh claimed to have jomed the confederacy as an 
mdependent soldier, bound to fight under his military leaders 
but otherwise exempt from control, and entitled to a share of 
land This absolute mdependence, bemg unworkable m practice, 
was morlified by the formation of klisals or vohmtaiy associa- 
tions, of which there were at one time twelve From the middle 
of the eighteenth centm'y onwards the Sikhs were masters of 
the Panjab and their great chief Ranjit Smgh (1797-1839) 
succeeded m convertmg the confederacy mto a despotic 
monarchy Their power did not last long after his death and 
the Panjab was conquered by the British m the two wars of 
1846 and 1849 

With the loss of pohtical mdependence, the differences 
between the Sikhs and other Hindus tended to decrease This 
was natural, for nearly all their strictly rehgious tenets can be 
paralleled m Hindmsm Guru Gkivmd waged no war agamst 
polytheism but wished to found a rehgious commonwealth 
equally mdependent of Hindu castes and Mohammedan sultans 
For some time his ordinances were successful m creatmg a tribe, 
almost a nation With the collapse of the Sikh state, the old 
hatred of Mohammedanism remamed, bat the Sikhs differed 
from normal Hindus hardly more than such sects as the Linga- 
yats, and, as happened with decadent Buddhism, the unobtrusive 
pressure of Hmdu behefs and observances tended to obhterate 
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thoee differenoea The Cemns of India' 1901 enmnerated three 
degrees of flibhism The first compnaee a few zealots called 
AbAUfl who observe all the precepts of Qovind The second 
class are the Gnm Glovmd Sikhs who observe the Gum 8 main 
commands especially the prohibition to smoke and out the hair 
Lastly there are a considerable number who profess a reepeot 
for the Gum but follow Hmdu beliefs and usages wholly or m 
part Sfbhism indeed reproduces on a small scale the changeable- 
nees and complexity of FTinduism and moludes aasociationB 
called SabhA whose members aim at restoring or maintaining 
what they consider to be the tree faith In 1901 there was a 
tendency for Sikhs to give up thedr peonlianties and describe 
themselvee as ordinary Hindus but in the next decade a change 
of sentiment among these waverers caused the Sikh commumty 
as registered to morease by thirty-seven per cent and a period 
of religious zeal is reported* 

> Ccmn«<^ /»£'«, 1901 report p. 122. 

Pronetm/ Qeojmfku* of India, Doole. 1916, p. 117 



CHAPTER XXXII 

^AKTISMi 

Among the principal sub-divisions of Hinduism must be 
reckoned the remarkable religion known as Saktism, that is the 
worship of Sakti or diva’s spouse under vanous names, of which 
Devi, Durga and Kali are the best known It differs from most 
sects m not bemg due to the creative or reforming energy of any 
one human founder It claims to be a levelation from ^iva 
himself, but considered bistoncaUy it appears to be a compound 
of Hindmsm with un-Aiyan behefs It acquired great influence 
both m the courts and among the people of north-eastern India 
but without producmg personalities of much eminence as 
teachers or wi iters 

It would be convement to distmgmsh ^aktism and Tantnsm, 
as I have already suggested The former means the worship of 
a goddess or goddesses, especially those who are regarded as 
forms of diva’s consort Vishnmtes sometimes worship female 
deities, but though the worship of Lakshmi, Raffha and others 
may be coloured by imitation of ^aktist practices, it is less 
conspicuous and seems to have a different ongm Tantnsm is 
a system of magical or sacramental ntual, which professes to 
attain the highest aims of rehgion by such methods as speUs, 
diagrams, gestures and other physical exercises One of its bases 
IS the assumption that man and the universe correspond as 
microcosm and macrocosm and that both are subject to the 
mystenous power of words and letters 

These ideas are not modem nor peculiar to any Indian sect 
They are present m the Vedic ceremomal, m the practices of 
the Yoga and even m the teachmg of the quasi-mussulman sect 
of Kabir, which attaches great importance to the letters of the 
divme name They harmomze with the common Indian view 
that some form of discipline or physical training is essential to 

* See also chap \xiv as to Siktiam and Tantnsm m Buddhism Copious 
matenals for the study of S&ktism and Tantnsm are bemg made available m Ibo 
series of tantnc texts edited m Sanskat and Tibetan, and m some cases translated 
by the author who uses the pseudonym A Avalon. 
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I robgiouB life They are found In a hjghJy developed form 
mg the Nambutirifl and other Brahmans of southern India 
I try to observe the Vedio rules and in the Far East among 
Idhists of the Shingon or Chdn yen sect' As a rule they 
ive the name of Tantnsm onlv when they ore elaborated 
a system which claims to be a special dispensabon for this 
and to supersede more arduous methods which are pohtely 
iside 08 practicable only for the hero saints of happier times 
tnsm like salvation by faith is a simphhcation of rehgion 
^ on mecbomcal rather than emotional lines though its 
Bi hcienoy In emotion often finds strange compensations 
T But Tantnsm is analogous not so much to justification by 
b . th as to sacramental ntual The parallel ma} seem shocking 
dt t most tantno ceremomes are sundar in idta to Christian 
1 foments and maj be called sacramental as oorrectly as 
fa< gioah Even In the Anglican Church baptism includes 
br inkhng with water (abhishoka) the aign of the cross (nj’Asa) 
sc I a formula (mantra) and if an} one supposes that a child 
m reated is sure of heaven whereas the future of the unbapLircd 
sp lubious he holds hke the Tantnsts that spiritual ends can 
or attorned by physical ine«ns And in the Roman Church 
so ire the nte moludes exorcism and the use of salt oil and 
is its the parallel is still closer Chnstian mysticism has had 
be- ch to do with symbolism and even with alchemy* and 
Ml oastnamsm which is generally regarded as a reasonable 
hg jion attaches extraordinary importance to holy spells* 
mi^dion religions arc not singular in this respect though the 
Zo: ompromlaing thoroaghness with which they work out this 
rcli other ideas leads to startling results 

bo riie worship of female deities becomes prominent somewhat 
UD( in Indian htemturc and it docs not represent — not to the 
hk( e extent as the Chinese cult of Kvrau jdn for example — the 
er ideals of the period when it appears The goddesses of 
lat< ^ig Veda ore inaigmficont they are httle more than names 
san grammatically often the feminine forms of thoir consorts 
bet this Veda is evidently a special manual of prajer from 
the ih mail} departments of popular religion worO excluded In 


mZu rfa i/ jiV (T vimT, T omerm. S Di>*In Didil Oe*U«d Tolfitiast 
W* rtffmcaki EQjttiqae* dca weWf TradAi et Siofoo. 1S90 
" lU Uodtrtiin, dupe ti And th. 

DIiaJU, Zenasinn Tktoiojy p. lia 
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the Athai va Veda many spirits with femmme names are mvoked 
and there is an mclination to personify bad quahties and disasters 
as goddesses But we do not find any goddess who has attamed a 
position comparable with that held by Durga, Cybele or Asfarte, 
though there are some remarkable hymns^ addressed to the 
Earth But there is no doubt that the worship of goddesses 
(especially goddesses of fertihty) as great powers is both ancient 
and widespread We find it among the Egyptians and Semites, 
m Asia Minor, m Greece, Italy, and among the Kelts The 
goddess Anahit, who was worshipped with immoral ntes m 
Bactna, is figured on the corns of the Kushans and must at 
one time have been known on the north-western borders of 
India At the present day ^itala and m south India Manamman 
are goddesses of smallpox who require propitiation, and one of 
the earhest deities known to have been worshipped by the 
Tamils 18 the goddess Kottavai^ Somewhat obscure but widely 
worshipped are the powers known as the Mothers, a title which 
also occurs m Keltic mythology They are groups of goddesses 
varymg m number and often malevolent As many as a hundred 
and forty are said to be worshipped in Gujarat The census of 
Bengal (1901) records the worship of the earth, sun and nvers 
as females, of the snake goddesses Manasa and Jagat Gauri and 
of numerous female demons who send disease, such as the seven 
sisters, Ola Bibi, Jogmi and the Churels, or spirits of women 
who have died m cbildbirth 

The ntes celebrated m honour of these deities are often of 
a questionable character and mclude dances by naked women 
and offermgs of spintuous hquors and blood Similar features 
are found m other countnes Prostitution formed part of the 
worship of Astarte and Anahit the Taunc Artemis was adored 
with human sacrifices and Cybele with self-inflicted mutilations 
Similarly offermgs of blood drawn from the sacnficer’s own body 
are enjoined m the Kalika Purana Two stages can be flis- 
tmguished m the relations between these cults and TTiuduism 
In the later stage which can be witnessed even at the present 
day an abongmal goddess or demon is identified with one of 
the aspects (generally a “black” or fierce aspect) of diva’s 

^ Specially Ath Veda, lui 1 

® Village deities in south India at the present day are usually female See 
Whitehead, Vvllage Ooda, p 21 
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spouse^ But such identification is facilitated by the fact that 
goddesses like K&U Blmiravl ChlnnamastokfL nro not produota 
of purely Hindu Imagination but represent earlier stogca of 
amalgamation m ^vhlch Hindu and aboriginal ideas are already 
compounded When the smallpox goddess is identified with 
KAU the proecduro la correct for some popular forma of KftU 
ore little more than an abonpnal dcltj of pestilence draped 
with Hindu Iraogory and phllosoph} 

Some Hmdu scholars demur to this derivation of SAktIam 
from lower cults They point to its refined and philosophic 
aspects they see in it the worship of a goddess who can bo as 
merciful as the Aladonna but yet since she is the goddess of 
nature combines in one shape life and death May not the 
grosser forma of ^ktiam bo perversiona and corruptions of an 
ancient and higher faith? In support of tins it may bo urged 
that the Buddhist goddess TiLiik is as a rule a beautiful and 
benevolent figure though she can be tomblo os the enoraj of 
ovU and has clear afllnilies to DurgA Yet the history of Indian 
thought does not support this view but rather the now tliat 
Hinduism incorporated certain ancient Ideas tmo and sinking 
as ancient ideas often are but without purging them sufiioiontly 
to make thorn acceptable to (ho mojonty of educated Indiana 

The Yajur Veda* associates Rudra with a female deity called 
AmbikA or mother who Is bowovor his sister not his spouse 
The earliest forms of the latter seem to connect her with 
mountains She Is UmA Haimavatl the daughter of the 
Himalayas, and PArvatt she of the mountains and was perhaps 
onginaliy a sacred peak In an interesting but brief passage of 
the Kena Upamahad (m 12andiv 1) UmA Haimavatl ©xploma 
to the gods that a being wliom they do not know is Brahman 
In later times we hear of a similar goddess in the Vindhyos 
MahArAnl Vlndhyo^vari who was connected with human 
saonflees and Thugs* iSlva b consort like her Lord has many 
forms nlflwified as whit© or benignant and black or tomble 
UmA belongs to the former class but the latter (such as KAU 

ThiuCiQdtiaocMl^i*reduIdentiealvlthtbevoodgoddeMn*'nK vorthJpped 
la the jnngloa of BoofKl xod Orim. See/^ 1671, p. 187 

■ VtJ Swill, S. 57 and TaJUlr Br x. S. 10. i, 

• Orooka, P^jnJaf RAfwn of Kortitrm /adi« I. 03. Monlor William BmAn. 
m*i BndmUm, p. 57 gfraa an latsiujllug anoomit of the ahitne of ILiU tt Ylndhjleal 
nJd to hare been fomwiljr freqaenled bj Tlu^a. 
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DurgH, CS-mnndS,, Canda and KaralS,) are more unportanti 
Female deities bearmg names like these are worshipped m most 
parts of India, hteraUy from the TTimalaya to Cape Comorm, 
for the latter name is denved from Kumari, the Virgm goddess ^ 
But the names SS-kta and ^aktism are usually restiicted to those 
sects m Bengal and Assam who worship the Consort of Siva 
with the ntes prescribed in the Tantras 

Saktism regards the goddess as the active manifestation of 
the godhead As such she is styled Sakti, or energy (whence the 
name Sakta), and is also identified with MayS,, the power which 
IS associated with Brahman and brmgs the phenomenal world 
mto being Similar ideas appear m a philosophic form m the 
Sankhya teaching Here the soul is masculine and passive its 
task 18 to extricate and isolate itself But Praknti or Nature is 
feminine and active to her is due the evolution of the universe 
she mvolves the soul m actions which cause pam but she also 
helps the work of hberation^ Tn its fully developed form the 
dootrme of the Tantras teaches that Sakti is not an emanation 
or aspect of the deity There is no distmction between Brahman 
and Sakti She is Parabrahman and pardtpard, Supreme of the 
Supreme 

The birthplace of SS^ktism as a definite sect seems to have 
been north-eastern India^ and though it is said to be extending 
m the Umted Provinces, its present sphere of influence is still 

^ This idea that deities have different aspects in which they practically become 
different persons is very prevalent m Tibetan mythology which is borrowed from 
medieval Bengal 

® Though there are great temples erected to goddesses in S India, there are 
also some signs of hostihty to Saktism See the canons legends about an attendant 
of Siva called Bhnfigi who would not worship Pfirvatl Hultzsch, Smith Indian 
Inacnjilions, n n p 190 

® There is a cunous tendency m India to regard the male principle as quiescent, 
the female as active and stimulatmg The Cbmese, who are equally fond of using 
these two prmciples m their cosmological speculations, adopt the opposite view 
The Yang (male) is positive and active The Yin (female) is negative and passive 

* The Mahanirvfi.iia Tantra seems to have been composed m Bengal smce it 
recorn -mends for sacnficiaJ purposes (vi, 7) three lands of fish said -to be characteristic 
of that region On the other hand Buddhist works called Tantras are said to have 
been composed m north western India TJdy&na had an old reputation for magic 
and even m modem times Saktism exists m western Tibet and Leh It is highly 
probable that m all these districts the practice of magic and the worship of mountam 
goddesses were prevalent, but I find httle evidence that a definite gahta sect arose 
elsewhere than m Bengal and Assam or that the 6&ktist corruption of Buddhism 
prevailed elsewhere than m Magadha and Bengal. 
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chiefly Bengal and ABsam^ The popnlation of theeo countnei 
is not Aryan (thongh the Bengali langnage bears wlUiees to the 
strong Aryan mflnenoe which has prerailed there) and is largely 
oompoeed of irriTnigranta from the north belonging to the Ubeto- 
Bnrmfin Mon Khmer and Shan families These tribes remain 
difftanot in Assam bat the Bengali representa the fusion of sooh 
invaders with a Mnnda or Drandian race leavened by a httle 
Aryan blood in the higher castes In all this region we hear of 
no ancient Brahmamo settlements no anment oentres of Vedio 
or even Paramo learning* and when Buddhism decayed no body 
of Brahmamo tradition snoh as eiiated m other parts of India 
imposed its authority on the writers of the Tantras Even at 
the present day the worship of female spirits only half aoknow 
ledged by the Brahmans prevails among theee people and in 
the past the national deities of many tubes were goddesses who 
were propitiated with human sacrifices Thus the Chutiyas of 
Sadiya need to adore a goddess oalled Kesai Kha fa — the eater 
of raw flesh The rites of theee deities wore onginalJy performed 
by tnbal priests, but as Hmdn inflaetnoe spread the Brahmans 
gradnally took charge of them without modifying their oharaoter 
ineeaentiala Popular Bengali poetry represents theee goddesses 
BM deeiriag worship and feahng that they ore alighted they 
persecute those who ignore them but ahower blpwongs on their 
worshippers oven on the obdurate who are at last compelled 
to do them homage The language of mythology oould not 
deeoribe more oleariy the endeavooiu of a plebeian cult to obtain 
recogplbon* 

The MEihAbhArate contains hy mns to DurgA m which she is 
said to love oflfenngs of flesh and wino* but it is not likely that 
6Aktaam or Tantnsm — that is a system with special scriptures 

^ Bdi BnhTTi TM of InUted UJee B«Un in tits BooiImj Freiidflooj 

u* Mid to be &nd the KiScoitTsa oIS. Indl* ue dHodbed m a dlktiat «eot. 

* The Uv-girer BAadhAjrass Menu to hare regarded and VaAga with 

ntapWoo, I. 1 ll, 14 

Bee eape^aDy the itocy o{ Kan Dari In IHoeab CSiandra Seo (Bnw 
and LiL 157), who aaja the earttert Utermry Tmaion datea from the twelfth eectuy 
But doabitcM the atory it mnob older 

* Vlritap. hap. ti. (noi in all na.). BhiAhmap. chap, i i in Alao in the 

Hariratp** ^ Jl36 fl. Parglter eonsidma the Drrl l^lhl^mya wij probably 
oompoaed in tha fifth or aixth oaitiuy fXL of the laotoa Bfltra eoDtahu a 

•poll inToUng a godKiw nnder many nanwa Ttoogh thU chapter ia an addition 
to the odgioal wtirk. it wma trarral ii>d into CSdnOM betwc«u £65 and SIS. 
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and doctrines was prevalent before the seventh centuiy a d 
for the Tantras are not mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and 
the lexicon Amara Kosha (perhaps c 600 a d ) does not recognize 
the word as a designation of rehgious books Bana (c 630) gives 
more than once m his romances hsts of sectaries but though he 
mentions Bhagavatas and Paiupatas, he does not speak of 
Saktas^ On the other hand Tantrism infected Buddhism soon 
after this period The earher Tibetan translations of the Tantras 
are attributed to the mnth century MSS of the Kub]ikamata 
and other Tantras are said to date from the ninth and even 
from the seventh centur}'- and tradition represents Sankaracarya 
as having contests with {^^Lktas^ But many Tantras were written 
m the fifteenth century and even later, for the Yogini Tantra 
alludes to the Koch Icing Bishwa Smgh (1616-1540) and the 
Meru Tantra mentions London and the Enghsh 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century, when Buddhism, 
itself deeply infected with Tantrism, was disappearmg, ^aktism 
was probably the most powerful rehgion m Bengal, but Vishnu- 
ism was gaimng strength and after the time of Caitanya proved 
a formidable nval to it At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
we hear that the king of the Ahoms summoned Brahmans to 
his Court and adopted many TTmdu ntes and behefs, and from 
this time onward ^aktism was patrom/ed by most of the 
Assamese Rajas although after 1660 Vishnuism became the 
rehgion of the mass of the people Saktism never mspired any 
popular or missionaiy movement, but it was powerful among the 
aristocracy and mstigated persecutions agamst the Vishnmtes 
The more respectable Tantras® show considerable resem- 
blance to the later Upamshads such as the Nrismhatapaniya 
and Ramatapaniya, which mention ^akti m the sense of creative 
energy^ Both classes of works treat of magicalfoimulse (mantras) 

1 But he does mention the worship of the Divine Mothers Harshacar vn 250 
and Kadamb 134 

Hymns to the Devi are also attributed to him but I do not know what evidence 
there is for his authorship 

® As pomted out elsewhere, though this word is most commonly used of the 
Sakta scriptures it is not restncted to them and we hear of both Buddhist and 
Vaishnava Tantras 

* The Adhyatma Bamayana is an instance of gaktist ideas in another theo- 
logical setting It IS a Vishnuite uork but Sita is made to say that she is PrahnU 
who does aU the deeds related in the poem, whereas Rama is Purusha, inactive and 
a witness of her deeds 
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and the oonfltniotacm of mystio Hingramfl or ynutraa This re 
semblanoe does not give namnohaMistanoe in ohronology for the 
dates of the later Upanlshads are very uncertain, but it shows how 
the Tantraa are connected with other branches of Hindu thought 

The distinction between Tantraa and Pur&^as is not always 
well marked The Bhftgavata Pnrft^ia countenances tantno ntes^ 
and the A gm Purfipa (from chapter ttt onwards) bears a strong 
resemblance to a Tantra, As a rule the Tantraa contain less 
historical and legendary matter than the Pur&pas and more 
directions as to ntuaL But whereas the Purflijns approve of 
both Vedio ntee and others the Tantraa insist that ceremomee 
other than those which they prescnbe are now useless They 
maintain that each age of the world has its own special revelation 
and that in this age the Tantra-4&stra is the only scripture 
Thus in the MahAnirvApa Tantra ^iva says* The fool who 
would follow other dootnncs heedless of mine is as great a 
ainnor as a pamoido or the murderer of a Brahman or of a 
woman The Vedio ntes and mantras which wmc efiBcsmous 
in the first age have ceased to have power m this They are now 
as powerless as snakes whose fangs have been drawn and are like 
de^ things The KulArpava Tantra (i 79 ff ) mveighs against 
those who think they will obtain salvation by Vedio saonfloes or 
asceticism or reading sacred books whereas it can be won only 
by tantrio ntes 

Various lists of Tantraa are given and it is generally admitted 
that many have been lost The most complete but somewhat 
theoretical enumeration* divides India and the adjoining lands 
mto three r^ons to each of which sixty four Tontras are 
assigned. The best known names are perhaps MahAnirvfii;La* 
SAradAtJlflka* Yoginl, KulAngava* and Rudra Yftmala ATantra 

XL m. 47-8; XL T £8 ud 8L Frolwblj Vhimidt* not dUlUt TuitrM &re 
tDMnt bat tbs Pmsu dktlagnl ha« b et wc ea Vedio rerolEtlon meant for prerfcmi 
Hfio* utd Un t tie rereUtiaQ meant for tbe pivoout 6aj Bo too KoIKUa BhaU* 
Um eommentotor oq Uuq vbo wu a Ben^aB mjwI probably Bred in the SIteenth 
oeotoiy nji (oo W n n. L) that firatl la two/old, Vedio and tantrio. SruMca 

inmdJid raUitt tdMirilla, n. 16. 

See for fnH Hot Aroion. iVfaelpItf ^ Tantra, pp. Irv-iiriL A coBootloo ot 
thBiy Be reo Ton trwhoa been pobliibed at Colon tta by Baba K riWahunOiatterieB 
haTe been pnbliahed eeporafely 

* Tronalated br Arolon, 1013, also by ManTristh> Nath Dntt, 1900, 

Analysed h OJ t-tttt l 1001. 

Edited by Tironltha Vldyiratoo, with inteodoetion by A. AtoJob 1917 
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IS generally cast m the form of a dialogue m which ^iva instructs 
his consort but sometimes vice versd It is said that the foimer 
class are correctly described as Agamas and the works where 
the ^akti addresses Siva as Nigamas^ Some are also called 
Yamalas and Damaras but I have found no defimtion of the 
meaning of these words The Prapancas&,ra Tantra^ professes 
to be a revelation from N^rayana 

SS-ktism and the Tantras which teach it are generally con- 
demned by Hindus of other sects^ It is arguable that this 
condemnation is unjust, for like other forms of Hinduism the 
Tantras make the hberation of the soul their object and prescnbe 
a hfe of rehgious observances mcludmg asceticism and medita- 
tion, after which the adept becomes released even in this life 
But however much new tantnc hterature may be made accessible 
m future, I doubt if impartial criticism will come to any opmion 
except that §aktism and Tantnsm collect and emphasize what 
is superficial, tnvial and even bad m Inchan rehgion, omittmg 
or neglectmg its higher sides If for mstance the Mahamrvana 
Tantra which is a good specimen of these works be compared 
with Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sfitras, or the poems 
of Tulsi Das, it will be seen that it is woefully deficient m the 
excellences of either But many tantnc treatises are chiefiy 
concerned with charms, spells, amulets and other magical 
methods of obtaining wealth, causmg or avertmg disease and 
destroying enemies, processes which even if efficacious have 
nothing to do with the better side of rehgion^ 

The rehgious hfe prescribed m the Tantras® commences with 
initiation and requires the supei vision of the Guru The object 
of it IS Siddhi or success, the highest form of which is spiritual 
perfection Siddhi is produced by Sddlmna, or that method of 

^ See Avalon, Principles of Tanlra, p Ixi But these are probably special 
meanings attached to the ■words by tantno schools Nigama is found pretty fre 
quently, e g Manu, rv 19 and Lahta -yistara, xn But it is not likely that it is used 
there m this special sense 2 Edited by Avalon, 1914 

® Satinoal desonptions of Saktism are fairly ancient, e g Karpura Manjari, 
Harvard edition, pp 26 and 233 

« Tantnsm has some analogy to the F6ng shui or geomanoy of the Chmese 
Both take ancient superstitions which seem mcompatible with science and system a 
tize them mto pseudo sciences, remainmg blmd to the fact that the subject matter 
IS wholly imagmary 

« For what foUows as for much else m this chapter, I am indebted to Avalon’s 
translation of the Mahanirvapa Tantra and mtroduction 
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traming the phynoal and psyohlc facilities which realizes their 
potentJahtaes Tontno training assumee a certain oonstitiition 
of the universe and the repetition m Tninlature of this constatu 
tion m the human body which contains various nervous centres 
and subtle channels for the passage of energy unknown to 
vulgar anatomy Thus the ^kta who pervades the umverse is 
also present in the body as ^ serpentine coil of 

energy and it is part of SAdhana to aronse this energy an,d make 
it mount from the lower to the higher centres is 

also present m sounds and in letters Hence if different ports 
of the body are touched to the aooompaniment of appropriate 
mantras (which nte is called ny&sa) the various ^aktis are made 
to dwell m the human frame in suitable podtaons 

The Tantras recognize that hirman bemgs are not equal and 
that codes and rituals must vary according to temperament 
and capacity Throe conditions of mer^ called the wiimal heroic 
and divine^ are often mentioned and are said to oharactanze 
three penods of hfe — youth manhood and age or three nlames 
oi monkiTid, non tantmrts ordinary tantnsts and adepts These 
three conditions clearly oorrespond to the three Qupae Also 
men or rather Hindus belong to one of seven groape or stages 
according to the religious praoticee which It is beet for them to 
follow ^ktists apparently demur* to the stetoment commonly 
made by TnHmnB as well as by Europeans that they are divided 
into two sects the Dftks>in;illoAnns or nght-hand worshippers 
whose ntual is pubho and decent and the VAmAc&nns who meet 
to engage in secret but admittedly immoral orgies But for 
practical purposes the division is just although it must not be 
supposed that PakshniAcAnna neoesaarily condemn the secret 
worship They may consider it as good for others but not for 
themselvee, BAktists apparently woid prefer to state the matter 
thus. There are seven stages of religion- First come Vedio 
Vlshnuite and fiivaite worship all three inferior and then 
DakshhitlcAra, interpreted as meaning favourable worship that 
Ifl favourable to the aocomphshment of higher purposes because 
the worshipper now begius to imderstand the nature of Devi 
the great goddees. These four kmds of worship are all said to 
belong to promtti or active life The other three considered to 
be higher require a special imtUtaon and belong to ntvntti the 
1 Piia-, yIt*- diT7»-tihiTb AtbIcdi. H HiJ’ Txn. pp. berix, Ittt. 
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path of letum m which passion and activity are suppressed^. 
And here is propounded the doctrine that passion can be 
destroyed and exhausted by passion^, that is to say that the 
impulses of eating, drinking and sexual mtercourse are best 
subjugated by mdulging them The fifth stage, in which this 
method is first adopted, is called Vamacara^ In the sixth, or 
Siddhantac&.ra^, the adept becomes more and more free from 
passion and prejudice and is finally able to enter Kaulacara, 
the highest stage of all A Kaula is one who has passed beyond 
all sects and belongs to none, smce ho has the knowledge of Brah- 
man “Possessmg merely the form of man, he moves about this 
earth for the salvation of the world and the mstruction of men^ ” 

These are aspirations common to aU Indian rehgion The 
pecuharity of the Tantras is to suppose that a ntual which is 
shocking to most Hindus is an indispensable prehminary to their 
attamment® Its essential feature is Imown as pancaiattva, the 
five elements, or pancamaMia the five m’s, because they aU 
begm with that letter, namely, madya, mdmsa, maisya, mudid, 
and maiihuna, ^vme, meat, fish, parched gram and eopulation 
The celebration of this ntual takes place at midnight, and is 
called cahra or circle The proceedings begin by the devotees 
seatmg themselves in a circle and are said to terminate m an 
mdiscnminate orgy It is only fair to say that some Tantras 
inveigh agamst drunkenness and authorize only moderate 
drmkmg’ In all cases it is essential that the wme, flesh, etc , 

^ “The eternal rhythm of Dnine Breath is outwards from spirit to matter and 
inwards from matter to spint Dei I as Mdya evolves the world As Mahamaya 
she recalls it to herself Each of these movements is divme Enjoyment and 
liberation are each her gifts ” Avalon, Mahan Tan p cvl 

® Yair eva patanam dravyaih siddhis tair eva coditd — ^Kularnava Tantra, v 48 
There is probably somethmg similar in Taoism See Wieger, Ilxslone, des Croi/ances 
religieusea en Chine, p 409 The Indian Tantrists were aware of the dangers of their 
system and said it was as difficult as waUong on the edge of a sword or holding a tiger 

® Vamacara is said not to mean left-hand worship but woman (vama) worship 
This mterpretation of Dahshina and Vamacfira is probably fanciful 

* Sometimes two extra stages Aghora and Yogacara are mserted here 

® Mahdn Ten x 108 A Kaula may pretend to be a Vaishnava or a Saiva 

* Although the Tantras occasionally say that mere ntual is not sufficient for 
the highest religions, yet indispensable preliminary is often understood as meaning 
sure means Thus the Mahanirvana Tantra (x 202, Avalon’s transl ) says “Those 
who worship the Kaulas with panca iattva and with heart uplifted, cause the salva 
tion of their ancestors and themselves attain the highest end.” 

^ But on the other hand some Tantras or tantnc treatises recommend crazy 
abommations 
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ehould bo formnlU Jo llic gwl(1o<s wilhout tljiJ* pro 

linunflrv indnlgcneo In the«c plca5iire^ i« ^nful Indood it mfi> 
bo Kud that opart from Iho corrmonlal Trhich lhc> incuknlo 
tho general principles of Iho Tnnlraa brralho n liberal and 
Intclljgenl ^inl CoMo rt^incHonw nro minimiied Iravelling 
IS permUted Women are honoured thc\ con net oa tonclierrt 
Iho burning of widows [a forbidden* pri widowa ma) remorrv* 
and tho murder of n uomnn la pecnHiirl_j heinons Troiiituhon 
is denounced ^\7lorona Gin^llAnlU la Fomellmes accused of 
rostricling il« higher co<Io lo Chnrch and ^undaxs tho opposite 
mo} bo said of Tonlrum OuHdo Ihc lempio lU mowlil} ia 
excellent 

A work Ifko Ihc MnhAnirvAna Tnnlra pre<cnla n refined form 
of 5j\ktum modified %o far as inii> ho in conformity with 
ordinary Hindu usage* But other features Indubitably connect 
H with aboriginal cults For Instanco there Is n legend winch 
relates hon the body of the iSakli was cut Into piceca and 
scattered orcr Assam and Bengal This story has an uncouth 
and barbarous air and scenw out of plaeo even In Puranio 
mythology It recalls tho talcs fold of Osins Orpheus and 
Ilalfdan tho Black* and may Iw ultimately Iroceablo to tlio idea 
that tho dismerabermont of o deity or o human reproM^ntalivo 
ensures fertility Until recently tho Khonds of Bengal used to 
hack liuruan A’iollms In pieces os a aacnfico to Iho Earth Goddess 
nnd throw tho alircda of flosli on tho fields lo Bocuro o good 
horreat* In Sanskrit htcraturo I ha\*o not found any authonty 
for tho dismemberraont of Sail earlier thon tho Tantraa or 
Upapurfinas KAllkA) but this lato appearance does not 
moon that, tho legend Is late in Itaclf but merely that it inis not 
countenanced by Sanskrit uiitcrs until modioval times. Various 
reasons for tho dlamomborracnt aro glren and tho Inoldont is 
rather awkwardly lacked on to other stories, Ono common 
versioD relates that when Satt (ono of tho mony forms of Sakti) 
died of vexation bocauso her husband Siva was insuited by her 

i ITalil I x&Qt. X, 70. Cbvtri mU knlcUaJ u cUbet kaUklmt Im 

* /& XL 07 

* It doe* ftot p4<rKrr{lH honun Mcriilm and nodermUon in tl*e 

OM cd wIm *Jid miUtvu, 

rr«er ■ Aun and Ottru pp. **00-^73 for tbeoe md otbcf vtorie* 

ol olimnDbermnit. 

* BtaTmer Ootdtm 5^r^lfe/lA«(7ora rolLSiStodaQlikoriUeiq^ootcd. 
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father Daksha, Siva took up her corpse and wandered His- 
tractedly carrying it on his shoulder^ Tn order to stop this 
penance Vishnu followed hirn and cut off pieces from the corpse 
with his quoit until the whole had fallen to earth m fifty-one 
pieces The spots where these pieces touched the ground are 
held sacred and called piths At most of them are sho\vn a rock 
supposed to represent some portion of the goddess’s hody and 
some object called a bhairabi, left by Siva as a guardian to 
protect her and often taking the form of a bngam The most 
important of these piths are Kamakhya near Gauhati, Faljur 
m the Jamtia Parganas, and Kahghat m Calcutta^ 

Though the Sakti of Siva is theoretically one, yet smce she 
assumes many forms she becomes m practice many deities or 
rather she is many deities combmed m one or sometimes a 
sovereign attended by a retmue of similar female spirits Among 
such forms we find the ten Mahavidyas, or personifications of 
her supernatural knowledge, the Mahamatns, Matnkas or the 
Great Mothers, alhed to the abongmal goddesses already 
mentioned , the Nayakas or mistresses , the Yoginis or sorceresses, 
and fiends called Dakinis But the most popular of her mam- 
festations are Durga and KHli The sects which revere these 
goddesses are the most important rehgious bodies m Bengal, 
where they number tbiity-five million adherents The Durgapuja 
18 the greatest festival of the year m north-eastern India® and 
m the temple of Kahghat at Calcutta may be seen the smgular 
spectacle of educated Hindus decapitatmg goats before the 
image of Kfi,li It is a black female figure with gapmg mouth 
and protruded tongue dancmg on a prostrate body^, and 

1 Images representing this are common m Assam 

® Hsuan Ctuang (Watters, vol i chap vu) mentions several sacred places m 
N W India where the Buddha m a previous birth was dismembered or gave his 
flesh to feed mankmd. Can these places have been similar to the piths of Assam 
and were the ongmal heroes of the legend deities who were dismembered hke Sati 
and subsequently accommodated to Buddhist theology as BodhisatLvas? 

® It IS an autumnal festival A special image of the goddess is made which is 
worshipped for nine days and then thrown into the nver For an account of the 
festival which makes its tantno character veiy clear see Durga Puja by Pratapa- 
chandra Ghosha, Calcutta, 1871 

* One explanation given is that she was so elated with her victories over giants 
that she began to dance which shook the Umverse Siva m order to save the world 
placed himself beneath her feet and when she saw she was trampling on her husband, 
she stopped But there are other explanations 

Another of the strangely barbaric legends which cluster round the Sakti is 
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adorned with skuUa and homd emblems of destruction Of her 
four hands two can} a sword and a severod head but the other 
two are extended to give blessing and protection to her wor 
shippers So great is the crowd of enthusiastic suppliants that 
it is often hard to approach the shnno and the nationalist party 
in Bengal who clamour for partiameotary institutions arc among 
tho goddess s do\ otccs 

It is cosy to criticize and condemn this worship Its outward 
signs arc repulsive to Europeans and its inner meaning strange 
for even those who pra) to tho Madonna are startled b} the 
idea that the dinno nature is essential!} feminine* Yet this 
idea has deep roots in the heart of Bengal and with it another 
idea tho terrors of death plaguo and storm are half but on!} 
half revelations of tho goddess mother who can bo smiling and 
tender as w'ell Whatever may bo tho origin of K&ll and of (ho 
strange images which represent her she is now no she-dev il w ho 
needs to bo propitiated but a reminder that birth and death 
aro twins that the horrors of the world como from (Iio samo 
sourco as its grace and beaut} and that cheerful acccptanco of 
(he deit} s temblo manifestations is an c&sentiol part of tho 
higher spintual Ufo* Theso ideas aro best expressed in the songs 
of R&ma PrasAda Sen (171S-1776) which still reign supremo 
in the villages of Bengal and show that this strange worship 
has really a hold on millions of Indian rustics’ The directness 
and childlike nropLcit} of his poems have caused an Indian 
critic to compare him to Blake Though tho mother beat tho 
child bo sings tho cliild ones mother mother and clings still 

(UulntH bj tbo fiffnre D>ln m ukL It irpirwoU Um foddm u 

evrjing berowB bc*d which tbehujutl cot off wbDe from the Dtck apootloiinUliu 
of blood which dnwk bj ber atteodanU and by the » fnd bead iUeU. 

* Yet tha EnjUah Djwtie JoHao llw asetunras of Norwieb (e. 1400), iaaiata oo 

the motbarbood aa weff aj the (atberbood of Ood. **Ood la cror motbcf brother 
aod Barknr Terilj Ood b oor fathor ao Terll; Ood U our mothe 

So too ia aa Loacrlptkn (ouad at Capoa (C.LN 35S0) lib b addroaaed aa m 
fMi w eoiaui. 

The Tow addrcaaad la Swiabomaa poems JJ*trr Tn<twtpiuiU* HertJta, Tkt 
Pilyriwu aad Doior4t U reallj a eoacapUoo TCfjr WaiiW to fiahtl. 

Tbeae (deaa fiad fm^tMat e pr m io the works of Bimkim Chaadra Chatter 

Dtneah Chaadra San and Sister Nirrdlta. 

* Soa Dloeah Chaadra Sen, IliM, Lan^ and L*t pp. 71 731 Eran the 
leooodast Dareadranath Tagore ipeaka of tha Uairaraal Mother Sea A»io6*og 
pu 240. 
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tighter to her gaiment True, I cannot see thee, yet I am not 
a lost child I still cry mother, mother ” 

“All the misenes that I have suffered and am suffermg, 
I Imow, 0 mother, to be your mercy alone ” 

I must confess that I cannot fully sympathize with this 
worship, even when it is sung m the hymns of Rama Prasada, 
hut it IS clear that he makes it tolerable ]uat because he throws 
aside aU the magic and ntual of the Tantras and deals straight 
with what are for him elemental and emotional facts He makes 
even sceptics feel that he has really seen God m this strange 
guise 

The chief sanctuary of ^aktism is at Kam§,khya (or KamakshS,) 
on a hiU which stands on the banks of the Rrahmaputra, about 
two miles below Ganhati It is mentioned m the Padma Pm ana 
The temples have been rebmlt several times, and m the eighteenth 
century were munificently endowed by an Ahom king, and 
placed under the management of a Brahman from Nadia m 
Bengal, with reversion to his descendants who bear the title of 
Parbatiya Gosams Considerable estates are stiU assigned to 
their upkeep There are ten^ shrmes on the hill dedicated to 
various foims of the ^akti The situation is magnificent, com- 
manding an extensive prospect over the Brahmaputra and the 
plams on either bank, but none of the buildmgs are of much 
architectural merit The largest and best is the temple dedicated 
to Kamalchya herself, the goddess of sexual desire It is of the 
style usual m northern India, an unhghted shrme surmounted 
by a dome, and approached by a rather ample vestibule, which 
IS also imperfectly hghted An mscription has been preserved 
recordmg the restoration of the temple about 1650 but only the 
present basement dates from that time, most of the super- 
structure being recent Europeans may not enter but an image 
of the goddess can be seen from a side door In the depths of 
the shrme is said to be a cleft m the rock, adored as the Yoni of 
{5akti In front of the temple are tv o posts to which a goat is 
tied, and decapitated daily at noon Below the prmcipal shnne 
IS the temple of Bhairavi Human sacrifices were offered here 
in comparatively recent times, and it is not denied that they 
Mould be offered now if the lav alloved Also it is not denied 


' So I irns told, but I saw onlv six, when I Msitod the place in 1910 
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that the ntca of tho five ra s already mentioned oio frequently 
performed in these temples and that Aghorls ma^ bo found m 
them Tho spot attracts a considcmblo number of pilgrims from 
Bengal and a wealthy do\olco has built a villa on tho hill and 
pays visits to it for the purpose of taking part in tho ntes I was 
informed that tho most esteemed scriptures of tho sect arc tho 
YoginlTantm tho'^Inhflm^vAnnTnn^^a and tho KflLkA PurAna. 
This last work contains a section or choptcr on blood^ which 
gives rules for tho performance of human sacnficcs It stales 
however that they should not bo performed bj tho first three 
costes which is pcrlmps a waj of sajing that though thoj may 
be performed non Aryans under Bralimonio auspices they 
form no part of tho AT^*an religion But tho} are recommended 
to princes and mlmstcr^ and should not bo performod without 
tho consent of princes Tho ritual bears little resemblance to tho 
Vcdio sacrifices and tho essence of tho ceremony Is tho presenta 
tion to tho goddess of tho victim s severed head in a vessel of 
gold silver copper brass or wood but not of iron Tbo ajco with 
wliich tho decapitation is to bo performed is solemnly conse- 
crated to KtUt and tho \'ictim is worsliipped before immolation 
Tho sacnficcr first thinks of BrolimA and tho other gods as being 
present in tho Mctim s bodj and then prop to him directly os 
being oU tho gods in one \Nhcn this has been done says 
Sin a who Is represented ns himself revealing these rules tho 
victim is even ns mjTclf Tliis identification of tho human 
victim with tho god has many anologics olscwhero particularly 
among tho Khonda’ 

It is remarkoblo that this barbarous and iramorol worship 
though looked at asknneo except in its owti Jioly places is by 
no means confined to tho lower castes A senes of apologies 
composed in excellent English (but somotlmes anonyrmous) 
attest tho sympathy of the eduented So for os theology and 
metaphysics arc concernod these defences nro plausible Tbo 
Sakti is identified vith Pmlqfti or with tho Al&y'ft of tho Advaitn 
philosophy and defined aa tbo energy cociistont with Brahman 
which creates tho world But attempts to palllnto tho ceremonial 
such as the argument that it is a consecration and limitation of 
the appetitea because they ina> be gratified only in the service 

> RodblridhjAj^. Tmi<l«t«d In At- Rutortku T ITOS, pp. S71-m 

* Bfs Fnxer op. cit p, *10. 
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of the goddess, are not convincing Nor do the Saktas, when 
able to profess their faith openly, deny the nature of their ntes 
or the importance attached to them oft-quoted tantnc 
verse represents ^iva as saymg Maitlmnena mahdyogi mama 
tulyo na saih^ayah And for practical purposes that is the gist 
of Saktist teachmg 

The temples of Kdmllkhya leave a disagreeable impression 
an impression of dark evil haunts of lust and bloodshed, akm 
to madness and nnreheved by any grace or vigour of art For 
there is no attempt m them to represent the temble or voluptu- 
ous aspects of Hmdmsm, such as find expression m sculpture 
elsewhere All the bmldmgs, and especially the modem temple 
of K&.li, which was m process of construction when I saw the 
place, testify to the atrophy and paralysis produced by erotic 
forms of rehgion m the artistic and mteUectual spheres, a 
phenomenon which finds another sad illustration m quite 
different theological surroundings among the Vallabhacarya 
sect at Gokul near Muttra 

It would be a poor seivice to India to paUiate the evils and 
extravagances of Saktism, but still it must be made clear that 
it IS not a mere smvival of barbaric practices The writers of 
the Tantras are good Hmdus and declare that their object is 
to teach hberation and nmon with the Supreme Spirit The 
ecstasies mduced by tantnc ntes produce this here m a pre- 
liminary form to be made perfect m the hberated soul This is 
not the craze of a few hystencal devotees, but the faith of 
milhons among whom many are well educated In some aspects 
Saktism IS similar to the erotic Vishnmte sects, but there is 
httle real analogy m their ways of thinkmg For the essence of 
Vishnuism is passionate devotion and self -surrender to a deity 
and this idea is not prominent m the Tantras The strange 
inconsistencies of ^aktism are of the land which are character- 
istic of Hmdmsm as a whole, but the contrasts are more violent 
and the monstrosities more conspicuous than elsewhere, wild 
legends and metaphysics are mixed together, and the peace that 

passes aU nnderstandmg is to be obtained by orgies and offermgs 
of blood. 
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PmLOSonrr more cloy'ly conm^tnl mth rrlidon in India 
than in Europe It U not n dii>pa«^onat*' wlmtiHc inre^li;iatlcm 
hat a practical rrlipau^ qur^l Fvm the N\iVva school which 
la concerned ch\cflv with formal lope prormaca that Ii\ the 
rrmovnl of fa!y> knowlrtlpc it can emancipate I he h)u 1 and pirc 
the bliM of ralrntion \or arr the rxprr**inna axTitem or achool 
of phllo«oph\ coramonU um^\ to render darfana altopthcr 
happ\ Tlir word la drnvc<l from the rtx)t rfri/ to ace and mcana 
a wa\ of looking at tlunpa A* auch a wa\ of looking in aupjion*d 
to be both eomprehen Ive and onlrrlx ll h more or what 
we call philoviplileal but the point* of new are w> apecial and 
ro eailoun that the refiuU i« not alwatu what we call a 
phdreophical •N'ntem Midliaraa* h*l of Daivana^ includes 
Huddlu^m and Tainl m which are commonK repanlcd aa 
neparate relipon* m well nn the IiKupaia and Jaaira whicli 
are aecta of Hindaipin Tite Daryana of laimlnl n mcrel\ a 
dliciudon of general question* rclatlnp to Mcnflce* the NxAva 
Dariona examine* lo>.ic and rhetone the I Anml\*a DirAana 
treat" of grammar and the nature of Janpmpr but claim* that 
i( ought to bo Ktudied a* the mean* fur attaining the chief end 
of man* 

^ix of the Dniyana* hare ircri\r<l "peaol prominence and 
arc often called the six Orthodox School* Thex are the Nx“ixa 
and\aUc*hiUa SAftkhva and \ oga rOrcaandUltanxMlmftqisA 

* Id tb* 8irr kUHuib Ib^ LmX Vdovd i v mj'coUram of iDtlUn 

jitiJoi*nj>br 

* J C. CtittrT}!** ^t-CahlMi c{ Imtlftn plidovipb; (In fata /Tmlim, p. I) 

( [DtirmtLa;^ ** Uj lILodd pbUcnopfajr 1 svan tfaal Wurb of tb« uKimt WrcuuK 
'*of th* ntnilai «Mch ili-mo(utr*(r« bjr trawtdaj ptopoaitktn* with rrj^anl to 
‘’(a) «b>l K man OQ;;fat to do la onfrr to g In ire* happla^ er (6) vhat h* 
"oafht to fay dlrp<^ tn otJm to fa« radkillj and •baotolfly 

from auffwing and to faa afaaolotely tod |»Ddmi awh pfojwdlkHu faetaR alr«dy 
Kina and ILim of maaoelng la tbHr aopport Wfaix MUbUdmt by duly qualified 
“antboritka." 
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or Vedanta The rest are either comparatively unimportant or 
are more conveniently treated of as rehgious sects The six 
placed on the select hst are sufficiently miscellaneous and one 
wonders what prmciple of classification can have brought them 
together The first two have httle connection ivith religion, 
though they put forward the emancipation of the soul as their 
object, and I have no space to discuss them They are however 
important as showmg that reahsm has a place m Indian thought 
m spite of its marked tendency to ideahsm^ They are concerned 
chiefly with an examination of human faculties and the objects 
of Imowledge, and are related to one another The special 
doctrme of the Vai^eshika is the theory of atoms ascribed to 
Kanada It teaches that matter consists of atoms (anu) which 
are eternal m themselves though all combmations of them are 
hable to decompose The Sankhya and Yoga are also related 
and represent two aspects of the same system which is of great 
antiqmty and allied to Buddhism and Jamism The two 
Mimamsas are consecutive expositions of the teaching scattered 
throughout the Vedic texts respectmg ceremomal and the 
knowledge of God respectively The second Mimamsa, commonly 
called the Ved§,nta, is by far the more mterestmg and important 
The common feature m these six systems which constitutes 
their orthodoxy is that they aU admit the authority of the Veda 
This implies more than our phrases revelation or inspiration of 
the Bible Most of the Dar^anas attach importance to the 
‘pramdnas, sources or standards of knowledge They are vanously 
enumerated, but one of the oldest definitions makes them three 
perception (pratyaksha), inference (annm&,na) and scripture 
(^abda) The Veda is thus formally acknowledged to have the 
same authority as the evidence of the senses With this is 
generally coupled the doctrme that it is eternal It was not 
composed by human authors, but is a body of sound existmg 
from etermty as part of Brahman and breathed out by him 
when he causes the whole creation to evolve at the begmmng 
of a world period The reputed authors are simply those who 
have, m Indian language, seen portions of this self-existent 
teaching This doctrme sounds more reasonable if restated m 
the form that words are the expression of thought, and that if 
thought IS the eternal essence of both Brahman and the soul, 

^ See Chatterji’s work above cited. 
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a fnmilar etenuty may attach to words Some such idea u the 
ODgm of the Christian dootnne of the Logos and In many 
rehgionfl we find such notions as that words hare a oreativo 
efBcaoy^ or that he who knows the name of a thing has power 
over it Among Mohammedans the Koran ja supposed to be 
not merely an inapirod composition but a pro-enating book 
revealed to Mohammed piecemeal 

It IS ounous that both the sacred texts — the Veda and the 
Koran — to which this supematuml position is ascribed should 
be collections of obviously human, incongruous ond often 
Infognlflcojit documents connected with particular occasions 
and in no way suggesting or olaumng that they are anterior to 
the ordinary h/o of man on earth It is still more extraordinary 
that systems of philosophy should profess to base themselves 
on such works But in reality Hindu metaphysioiana are not 
more bound by the post than their colleagues m other lands 
They do not t^e scripture and ask what it means but evolve 
thsb own systems and state that they are in accordance with 
it Sometimes aonpturo is ignored in the details of argument. 
More often the metapbynohm \vnt4» a commentary on it and 
boldly proves that it supports his views though its apparent 
meaning may be hostile It is clear that many philosophic 
commentaries have been written not because the authors really 
drew their Inspiration from the Upanishads or Bhagavnd-gltA 
but because they dared not neglect such Important texts All 
the VedAntist schools labour to prove that they ore m hormonj 
not only with the Upanishads but with the Brahma-sOtras The 
phflosophers of the SAiNkbya are more detached from literature 
but though they ignore the existence of the deity they acknow 
ledge the Veda os a source of knowledge Their reoogmtion 
however has the air of a conoeaaion to Brahmanlo sentiment 
Isolated theones of the SAiiikhya can be supported by isolated 
passages of the UpaniBhads but no impartial critic can maintain 
that the general doctrines of the two ore compatible That the 
Brahmans should have been wilhng to admit the SAfifchya as 
a possible form of orthodoxy Is a testimony both to its import- 
ance Eind to their hberality 

It b thb vMob edoobtod Hlsdiu to t«Utm In the rn or 

nonauiitb] power of mjstki fyUeblea u>d lettan, thoagh the ow d enoh (polls 
■eemi to Soropeuis bter^Ue loOj 
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It IS remarkable that the test of orthodoxy should have been 
the acceptance of the authority of the Veda and not a confession 
of some sort of theism But on this the Brahmans did not insist 
The Vedanta is truly and mtensely pantheistic or theistic, but 
m the other philosophies the Supreme Being is either ehmmatcd 
or plays a small part Thus v'hile works which seem to be merely 
scientific treatises (like the Nyaya) set before themselves a 
religious object, other treatises, seemmgly religious in scope, 
Ignore the deity There is a strong and ancient line of thought 
m India which, basmg itself on the doctnne of Karma, or the 
mevitable consequences of the deed once done, lays stress on 
the efficacy of ceremonies or of asceticism or of knowledge 
without reference tn a Supreme Being because, if he exists, he 
does not mterfere with the workmgs of Karma, or ivith the power 
of knowledge to release from them 

Even the Vedanta, although m a way the quintessence of 
Indian orthodoxy, is not a scholastic philosophy designed to 
support recognized dogma and ntual It is rather the orthodox 
method of soanng above these things It contemplates from a 
higher level the life of religious observances (which is the subject 
of the Purva l\Iimamsa) and recognizes its value as a prehmmary, 
but yet rejects it as inadequate The Sanny&si or adept follows 
no caste observances, performs no sacrifices, reads no scriptures 
His rehgion is to reahze m meditation the true nature, and it 
may be the identity, of the soul and God Good works are of 
no more importance for him than ntes, though he does weU to 
employ hiS tune in teaching But Karma has ceased to exist 
for him “the acts of a Yogi are neither black nor white,” they 
have no moral quahty nor consequences This is dangerous 
language and the doctnne has sometimes been abused But the 
pomt of the teaching is not that a Sannyasi may do what he 
likes but that he is perfectly emancipated from matenal 
bondage Most men are bound by their deeds, every new act 
brmgs consequences which attach the doer to the world of 
transmigration and create for him new existences But the 
deeds of the man who is really free have no such trammellmg 
effects, for they are not prompted by desire nor directed to an 
object But smee to become free he must have suppressed all 
desue, it is hardly conceivable that he should do an3rthmg which 
could be called a sin But this conviction that the task of the 
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Bcge ifl not to perfect any form of good conduct but to nse 
above both good and evil imparts to the DarAonas and even 
to the Upamshads a eingulariy non-ethloal and detached tone 
The Yogi does no harm but he has less benevolence and active 
sympathy than the Buddhist monk. It was a feclmg that such 
an attitude has ita dangers and is only for the few who have 
fought their way to the heights whore it oon safely be adopted 
that led the Brahmans in all ages to lay stress on the house- 
holder B life as the proper preparation for a philosophic old age 
Despite utterances to the contrary they never as a body 
approved the ideal of a life entirely devoted to asceticism and 
not occupied with social duties during one penod. The extra 
ordmary case with which the higher phases of Indian thought 
shake off all formahties sooiah rehgious and ethical was 
counterbalanced by the multitudinous regulations devised to 
keep the majority in a law abiding life 

None of the six Darianas concern themselves with ethics 
The more important deal with the transcendental progress of 
sages who have avowedly abandoned the life of works and even 
those which treat of that lower life are occupied with ritual and 
logic rather than with anything which can be termed moral 
science We must not Infer that Indian hterature is altogether 
unmoral The dootnne of Karma is mUmsely ethical and ethical 
discussions are more promment in the Epics than in Homer 
besides bemg the subject of much gnomic and didactic poetry 
But there is no mistaking the fact that the Hindu seeks for 
salvation by knowledge He feels the power of deeds but it is 
only the lower happmess which lies in doing good works and 
enjoymg thedr fruits The higher bliss consists m being entirely 
free from the bondage of deeds and Karma. 

AH the Darianas have as a common principle this idea of 
Karma with the attendant dootnnee that rebirth is aoonaequenoe 
of action and that salvation is an escape from rebirth They all 
treat more or lees of the sources and standards of knowledge 
and an recognise the Veda as one of them There Is not much 
more that can be said of them all m common for the VedAnta 
Ignores matter and the 8A*thya ignores God but they aD. share 
a conviction which presents diffloulties to Europeans It is that 
the state in which the min d oeasce to think diflour sl vely and is 
concentrated on itself is not only desirable but the summum 
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bovinn The European is inchned to sar that such a state is 
distinguished from non-existence only by not being permanent 
But the Hmdu nail have none of this He holds that mind and 
thought are matenal though composed of the subtlest matter, 
and that when thought ceases the immatenal soul (purusha or 
ntman) far from being practically non-existent is more truly 
existent than before and enjoys untroubled its o\mi existence 
and its o^\n nature 

Of the three most important systems the S^uhhya, Toga 
and Vedanta the first and last are on most points opposed 
both are ancient, but perhaps the products of different intellectual 
centres In one sense the Toga may be descnbed as a theistic 
modification of the Smkhya from another and perhaps juster 
pomt of new it appears rather as a vei\ ancient science of 
asceticism and contemplation susceptible of combmation with 
vanous metaphysical theories 


2 

\Ve may consider first of all the Saukhya^ Tradition ascribes 
Its invention to Kapda but he is a mere name uncoimected with 
any date or other circumstance It is probable that the principal 
ideas of the Sankliva riermmated several centuries before our 
era but we have no endence whatever as to when they were 
first formulated m Sutras The name was current as the designa- 
tion of a philosophical system fairly early- but the accepted 
text -books are ail late The most respected is the Sankliya- 
pravacana^, attributed to Kapila but generally assigned by 
European cntics to the fourteenth centini, a d Considerably 
more ancient but still clearly a metrical epitome of a system 
alrcadi existing, is the Sankhya-Kanka a poem of seventy 
i cr-es vhich was translated mio Chmese about o60 a n and 
inn\ be a few cemuncs older Max Muller regarded the Tattva- 
sam sa, a sliort tract consisting chiefly of an enumeration of 
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topics as tho moat ancient SAi^khjra formulary but tho opinion 
of sohoIoTs aa to its ago is not unanimous Tho name S^hkbya is 
beat interpreted as signifjing enumeration in allusion to tho 
predilection of tho school for numbered lists a predllootion 
equally noticijablo In early Buddhism 

The object of tho systom sot forth in these works is atriotly 
practical In tho first words of tho SAAkhya pravacana tho 
oompleto cessation of sufToring is the end of man and the 
SAili^ya IB devised to enable him to attain it Another formula 
divides the contents of the SAfikhya Into four topics — (a) that 
from which man must liberate hunsclf or euffonng (b) libera 
tlon or tho cessation of Buffering (c) tho cause of suffering or 
the failure to discriminate between tho soul and matter (tf) the 
means of hberation, or discnmmating knowledge This division 
obviously resembles tho four Truths of Buddhism The object 
proposed is the same and tho method analogous though not 
identical for Buddhism speaks os a rehgion and lays greater 
stress on conduct 

Tho theory of the SiAkhya briefly stated is this There 
oust uncreated and from all eternity on tho one side matter 
and on the other individual souls Tho world as wo know it is 
due entirely to tho evolution of matter Suffering is the result 
of souls being in bondage to matter but this bondage does not 
affect tho nature of the soul and in one sense is not real for 
when souls acquire discriminating knowledge and see that they 
are not matter then the bondage ceases and they attam to 
eternal peace 

The system is thus founded on dualism the eternal antithesis 
between matter and souL Many of its details are comprised m 
the simple enumeration of the twenty five Tattvos or principles' 
os given m the Tattva-aam&sa and other works Of these one 
is Purusha the soul or self which is neither produced nor pro- 
ductive and the other twenty four ore all modifications of 
Prakriti or matter which is unproduoed but prodaoUve 
Prakriti means tho original ground form of external existence 
(as distingmshed from Vik|iti modified form) It is unoreated 
and indeetmotible but It has a tendency to variation or evolu 

Or topla. Ik !• dlficiilt to find my oos En gltah word wliicli uu on tbe twnty 
fire t4ttTu, for thej Inolod* both g«n««l «nd cpeoUI ideu, mtnd and xnatter oo 
tbe one haadi ipeem organ on tbe oUiar 
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tion The Sanhhya holds m the stnctest sense that ex nihilo 
nihil fit Substance can only be produced from substance and 
properly spealnng there is no such thing as origination but only 
manifestation Causahty is regarded solely from the pomt of 
view of material causes, that is to say the cause of a pot is clay 
and not the action of the potter Thus the effect or product is 
nothing else than the cause m another shape production is only 
manifestation and destruction is the resolution of a product into 
its cause Instead of holding like the Buddhists that there is no 
such thmg as existence but only becoming, the Sankhya rather 
affirms that there is nothmg but successive manifestations of 
real existence If clay is made mto a pot and the pot is then 
broken and ground mto clay again, the essential fact is not that 
a pot has come mto existence and disappeared but that the clay 
contmuously existmg has undergone certam changes 

The tendency to evolution inherent m matter is due to the 
three gunas They are sattva, explamed as goodness and happi- 
ness , rajas, as passion and movement , and tamos, as darkness, 
heavmess and ignorance The word Guna is not easy to translate, 
for it seems to mean more than quahty or mode and to signify 
the constituents of matter Hence one cannot help feeling that 
the whole theory is an attempt to explain the imity and diversity 
of matter by a phrase, but all Hmdmsm is permeated by this 
phrase and theory When the three gunas are m eqiiilibniim 
then matter Praknti is quiescent, undifferentiated and un- 
manifested But as soon as the equilibniim is disturbed and 
one of the gunas becomes preponderant, then the process of 
difierentiation and manifestation begins The disturbance of 
equilibrium is due to the action of the mdividual Purushas or 
souls on Praknti, but this action is mechanical and due to 
proximity not to the vohtion of the souls and may be compared 
to the attraction of a magnet for iron^ Thus at the beginning 
of the evolutional y process we have qmescent matter m equili- 
num over agamst this are soulsinnumerable, equally qmescent 
but exertmg on matter a mechamcal force This upsets the 
eqni ibnum and creates a movement which takes at first the 
toim of development and later of decay and coUapse Then 
matter returns to its qmescent state to be agam excited by the 
urus as and commence its world-making evolution anew The 

^ Sankh Pravac i 90 
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dootnne that erolntion diBsolutaon and quieeoonoe miooeed one 
another penodioally le an integral part of the SAiShhya^ 

The unmodified Prakriti atanda first on the hat of twenty five 
pnnoiplefl When evolution begins it prodnoee first Buddhi or 
intoHeot, secondly AharphAra which la perhaps beat rendered 
by mdividoahty and next the five Tanm Atraa or subtle elementa 
Buddhi though menuing intellect is used rather In the sense of 
asoen+Aining or peroeptiom It is the faculty by which we dls 
tmguiah objects and perceive what they are It differs also from 
our conception of mtelleot in being like AbaipkAra and all the 
snbsequent developments of Prakriti material and must not 
be oonfused with the Immaterial Purusba or souL It is m fact 
the organ of thought not m the sense of the brain or anythnig 
tangible but a subtle substzatum of all mental processes But 
m what sense is it possible to say that this Bnddhi exists apart 
from mdividuals who have not oome mto being at this sfage of 
cosmic evolution f This difficulty is not met by faUnrig as some 
oommentatora do of cosmic as well as individual Buddhi for 
even if all Pralgiti is fllmninAted by Buddhi at this stage it is 
difficult to see what result oan occur To make the process of 
development coherent we must think of it not as a senes of 
ohronologioally snooeBSive stages but rather as a logically con 
nected series and an analysis of completely evolved beings just 
as we might say that bones are oovered with fieah and fiesh with 
akm without affirming that the bones have a separate and pnor 
existence AhsrpkAra which is likeBndHhi stnotly speaking a 
phji^oal organ means Bgo-maker and denotes the sense of 
personahty and individuality almost the will In the language 
of Indian philosophy it is the delusion or misconception which 
makes the soul imagine itself a personal agent and fhmk I see 
I hear I slay / am wlain, whereas the soul is really moapable 
of action and the acts are those of PrakritL 

The five subtle elements are the essences of sound touch 
colour savour and odour oonoeived as physical principles 
imperceptible to ordinary bein^ though gods and Yogis can 
perceive them The nams TanmAtra which signifies that only 
mdioates that they are concerned eiolnaivety with one sense 

* Qub« Iht Sikkkfa PhUotejUtr p. 223. cnTY«Wfln thftt H xpraad tbeoo* 
to other Thi» toT o frem thfl inptIooUi*ttl»SAAkby»iiliriortoBti'^'^Hf®" 
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Thus whereas the gross elements, such as earth, appeal to more 
than one sense and can be seen, felt and smelt, the subtle 
element of sound is restricted to the sense of hearmg It exists 
m all things audible but has nothing to do with their tangibihty 
or visibihty There remain sixteen further moHifi cations to make 
up the full hst of twenty-four They are the five organs of sense^, 
the five organs of action^, Manas or mind, regarded as a sixth 
and central sense, and also as the seat of will, and the five gross 
elements earth, water, hght, air and ether The Sankhya dis- 
tmgmshes between the gross and the subtle body The latter, 
called hnga^arira, is defined m more than one way, but it is 
expressly stated m the KS,nkas® that it is composed of “Budflhi 
and the rest, down to the subtle elements ” It practically 
corresponds to what we call the soul, though totally distmct 
from Purusha or soul m the Sankhya sense It constitutes the 
character and essential bemg of a person It is the part which 
transmigrates from one gross body to another, and is responsible 
for the acts committed m each existence Its union with a gross 
body constitutes birth, its departure death Except m the case 
of those who attain emancipation, its existence and transmigra- 
tion last for a whole world-penod at the end of which come 
qmescence and equilibrium In it are imprmted the Samskaras^, 
the predispositions which pass on from one existence to another 
and are latent m the new-born mind like seeds m a field 

By followmg the evolution of matter we have now accounted 
for mtellect, mdividuahty, the senses, the moral character, will, 
and a prmciple which survives death and transmigrates It 
might therefore be supposed that we have exhaustively analysed 
the constitution of a human bemg But that is not the view of 
the Sankhya The evolution of Buddhi, AhamkS,ra, the subtle 
body and the gross body is a physical process and the result is 
also physical, though parts of it are of so fine a substance that 
ordinary senses cannot perceive them This physical organism 
becomes a hvmg bemg (which term mcludes gods and animals) 
when it IS connected with a soul (purusha) and consciousness 
depends on this connection, for neither is matter when isolated 
conscious, nor is the soul, at least not m our sense of the word 


^ Ears, skin, eyes, tongue and nose 
® Voice, hands, feet, organs of excretion and generation 
erse 40 * Of the Buddhist Sankhfiras 
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Though the soul Is neither the life Trhich ends at death (for that 
ifl the gross body) nor yet the life which passes from enstenc© 
to enstenc© (for that is the subtle body) yet it is the vitalizing 
element which renders life possible 

The SArtkhya Lko Jamlsm regards souls as Innumerable and 
distmct from one another The word Purusha must have 
onginally referred to the mantidn supposed to inhabit the body 
and there is some reason to think that the earhest teachers of 
the Sihkhya held that it was mfinitely small Bat m the existing 
text books it is descnbed as infinitely large It is immatenal 
and without beginnmg end ports dimensions or quohties 
mcapable of change motion or action These defimtiona may 
be partly due to tho influence of the Vedinta and though we 
know httle about the hlstoriool development of the SArtkhya 
there are traces of a compromise between the old teaching of 
a soul held m bondage and struggling for release and later 
conceptions of a soul nhich being infinite and passionless 
hardly seems capable of subnuttlng to bondage Though the soul 
cannot be said to transmigrate to act or to suffer still through 
consciousness it makes the suffenng of the world felt and though 
m its essence it remains etemallv unchanged and unaffected 
yet it expenences the reflection of the suffering which goes on 
Just as a or^'stal (to use the Indian simile) allows a red flower 
to be seen through it and remains unchanged although it seems 
to become red so does the soul remam unchanged by sorrow or 
]oy although the illusion that it suffers or rejoices may be 
present in the consciousness 

The task of the soul is to free iteelf from illusion and thus 
from bondage For strictly speaking the bondage does not exist 
it is caused by want of disonmination Like the Ved&uta the 
Sflhkhya regards all this troubled bfe as being so far as the soul 
is concerned mere illusion But while tho Vedinta bids the soul 
know its identity with Brahman the SAhkhya bids it isolate 
itself and know that the acts and feelings which seem to be its 
own have really nothing to do with it They are for the soul 
nothmg but a spectacle or play ongmatmg m its connection 
with I^lqiti and it is actually said* Wherefore no soul is 
bound or is liberated or transmigratec It is Prakriti, which 
has many bodily forms which is bound liberated and trans 
> SiAUi. K« 62. 
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migrates ” It is m Budf^tn or mtellect, whicli is a manifestation 
of Praknti, that the knowledge of the difFerence between the 
soul and Praknti must arise Thus though the Sft-ukhya reposes 
on a fundamental duahsm, it is not the duahsm of good and 
evil Soul and matter differ not because the first is good and 
the second had, but because the first is unchangeable and the 
second constantly changmg. Matter is often personified as a 
woman Her motives are unselfish and she works for the 
hberation of the soul “As a dancer after showmg herself on 
the stage ceases to dance, so does Praknti cease when she has 
made herself manifest to the soul ” That is to say, when a soul 
once understands that it is distmct from the matenal world, 
that world ceases to exist for that paiticular soul, though of 
course the play contmues for others “Generous Praknti, 
endowed with Gunas, causes by manifold means without benefit 
to herself, the benefit of the soul, which is devoid of Gunas and 
makes no return^ ” The condition of the hberated soul, corre- 
sponding to the mohsha and mrvd'^a of other systems, is descnbed 
as Kaivalya, that is, complete separation from the matenal 
world, but, as among Buddhists and Vedantists, he who has 
learnt the truth is hberated even before death, and can teach 
others He goes on hvmg, just as the wheel contmues to revolve 
for some tim e after the potter has ceased to turn it After death, 
complete hberation without the possibihty of re-birth is attamed 
The Snnkhya manuals do not dwell further on the character of 
this hberation we only know that the eternal soul is then 
completely isolated and aloof from aU suffermg and matenal 
things Liberation is compared to profound sleep, the difference 
bemg that m dreamless sleep there is a seed, that is, the possi- 
bihty of return to ordinary life, whereas when hberation is once 
attamed there is no such return 

Both m its account of the world process and m its scheme 
of salvation the Sankhya ignores theism m the same way as did 
the Buddha Indeed the text-books go beyond this and practically 
deny the existence of a personal supreme deity We are told^ 
that the existence of God cannot be proved, for whatever exists 
must be either bound or free and God can be neither We cannot 
think of him as bound and yet he cannot be free like an emanci- 
pated soul, for freedom imphes the absence of desire and hence 
^ S&Tilrli K&r 69-61 * SanVh Pravao i 92—96. 
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of the impulse to create Similarly^ the consequences of good 
and evil deeds are due to Karma end not to the government of 
God Such a ruler is inconceivable for If he governs the world 
according to the action of Karma his existence is superfluous 
and if he is afifected by aelfish motives or desire then he cannot 
be free It is true that these passages speak of there being no 
proof of God 8 existence and hence commentators both Indian 
and European who sknnk from atheism represent the Sfirtkhya 
as suspending judgment But if a republican constitution duly 
describes the President and otherauthonties in whom the powers 
of government are vested can we argue that it is not un 
monarchical because it docs not expressly say there is no king? 
In the SAiikhya there is no more place for a deity than for a 
kmg m a republican constitution Moreover the Sfltras en 
deavour to prove that the idea of God is mconceivable and 
self -contradictory and some commentaries speak plamly on this 
subject* Thus the Sihkhya tattva kaumudi commenting on 
KAnkA 67 argues that the world cannot have been created by 
God whether we suppose him to have been impelled by selfish 
noss or kindness For if God is perfect he can have no need to 
create a world And if his motive is kindness is it reasonable 
to call into existence beuigs who while non-existent had no 
suffering dmply in order to show kindness in relieving them 
from suffering 1 A benevolent deity ought to create only happy 
creatures, not a mixed world like the one we see* 

Arguments like this were not condemned by the Brahmans 
so strongly as we should expect, but they did not like them and 
though they did not excommunioate the SAfikhya m the same 
way 08 Buddhism they greatly preferred a theistio vonoty of it 
called Yoga, 

The Yoga and SAi^khys aro mentioned together m the 
SvetAivatara Upamshad* and the Bhagavad-gltA* says that he 
sees truly who eees them aa one The difference lies in treatment 

RAAkti Pnne. T J-II, 

llitu S^hkS Pnru. T 46 saji Tstkutoti ponubMjlbhiTit and tba com 
Bwntary aiplaini Urarm JU faaliah *'«pply tba worda, beoanae wt 

danj tiiat there U a aopreme God. 

Nerertbales the oommenUtor VlJBina Bhibha (c. 1500) triaa to eiplahi 
avaj thk atbaiam and to recoodia the RlAVhjr* with tha Vediata. See Oexbe a 
pnlaos to his ediUoD of the 

* TL 11 T 5. 
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rather than m substance Whereas the Sankhya is mainly 
theoretical, the pnncipal topic of the Yoga is the cultivation of 
that frame of mind which leads to emancipation and the methods 
and exercises proper to this end Further, the Yoga recognizes 
a deity This distmction may seem of capital importance but 
the god of the Yoga (called l^vara or the Lord) is not its founda- 
tion and essence as Brahman is of the Ved§.nta^ Devotion to 
God IS recognized as one among other methods for attaining 
emancipation and if this particular procedure, which is men- 
tioned m relatively few passages, were omitted, the rest of the 
system would be unaffected It is therefore probable that the 
theistic portions of the Yoga are an addition made under 
Brahmanic influence But taking the existing Sutras of the two 
philosophies, together with their commentaries, it may be said 
that the Yoga imphes most of the Sankhya theory and the 
Sankhya most of the Yoga practice, for though it does not go 
into details it prescribes meditation which is to be perfected by 
regulatmg the breathing and by adoptmg certam postures 
I have already spoken of the methods and disciphne prescribed 
by the Yoga and need not dwell further on the topic now 

That Budflhism has some connection with the SS-nkhya and 
Yoga has often been noticed^ Some of the ideas found m the 
S5.nkhya and some of the practices prescribed by the Yoga are 
clearly anterior to Gotama and may have contributed to his 
mental development, but circumspection is necessaiy m the use 
of words like Yoga, Sankhya and VedS,nta If we take them to 
mean the doctrmal systems contamed in certam sfftras, they 
are clearly aU later than Buddhism But if we assume, as we 
may safely do, that the doctime is much older than the manuals 
m which we now study it, we must also remember that when 
we leave the texts we are not justified in thinking of a system 
but merely of a line of thought In this sense it is clear that 
many ideas of the Sankhya appear among the Jams, but the 
J ams know nothing of the evolution of matter described by the 
Sankhya manuals and think of the relation of the soul to matter 

^ IfivoTa IB apparently a purusha like others but greater in glory and untouched 
by human infirmities Yoga sutras, i 24-26 

* It IB a Bmgular fact that both the Sankhya kanka bh&Bhya and a treatise on 
the Vai^cshika philosophy are included m the Chmeso Tnpitaka (Nanpo, Cat Nos 
1300 and 1295) A ivaming is however added that they are not “the law of the 
Buddha ’’ 
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In a more materialiftio way The notion of the separate eternal 
0 Oq 1 was the object of the Buddha a porsiateDt polenuos and waa 
apparently a popular dootnne when he began preaching The 
aflcetio and meditative oxeroiaes presonbed by the Yoga were 
also known before hia time and the Pitaknq do not hide the fact 
that he reocived Inatmotion from two Yogis Bnt though he 
was acquainted with the theories and praoticea which grew Into 
the Yoga and SAAkhya, he did not found his religion on them 
for he rejected the Idea of a soul which has to be dehvered and 
did not make salvation dependent on the attainment of trances 
If there was in his time a systematic S^rtkhya philosophy 
explaining the nature of suffering and the way of release it is 
strange that the Pilakas contain no ontioism of it for though 
to us who see these ancient sects in perspective the resemblance 
of BndHhiHm to the SArtkhya is olear there can be little donbt 
that the Buddha would have regarded it as a most eiroDeous 
heresy because it proposes to attain the same objects as his 
own teaching bat by different methods 

SA*thya Ideas are not found m the oldest Upanishads but 
they appear (though not In a connected form) in those of the 
second stratum such as the ^etAivatora and KathA It there 
fore seems probable though not proven that the ongm of these 
ideas is to be sought not m the early Brahmonlo schools bnt in 
the intelleotaal atmosphere non thedstio non-sacerdotal but 
audaciously speoulative which prevailed in the central and 
oastem part of northern India in the sixth century b o The 
RAfiVhya reoogniroe no merit m sacrifoee or indeed in good 
works of any kind oven as a prellmfnAry discipline and m many 
details is un Brahmanfo Unlike the VedAnta SAtras it does 
not exclude SAdras from higher studies but statee that there 
are eight classes of gods and five of animals but only one of 
men A teacher must have himiielf attained emancipation but 
there is no provision that he most be a Brahman Perhaps the 
fablee and parables which form the basis of the fourth book of 
the SAfithya SAtras point to some more popular form of mstruo- 
tion similar to the discouTBes of the Buddha. We may suppose 
that this anmeint un Brahmamo school took shape in several 
*ccte ecpeoialJy Jainism and Buddhinm and us^ the Yoga 
discipline But the value and eflBcaoy of that disoiplme were 
admitted almost umversally and several centuries later it was 
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formulated m the Sutras which bear the name of Patafijah m 
a shape acceptable to Brahmans, not to Buddhists If, as some 
scholars think, the Yoga sfttras are not earher than 460 a n ^ 
it seems probable that it was Buddhism which stimulated the 
Brahmans to codify the prmciples and practice of Yoga, for the 
YogficS,ra school of Buddhism arose before the fifth centmy 
The Sfi,nkhya is perhaps a somewhat similar brahmanization of 
the purely speculative ideas which may have prevailed m 
Magadha and Kosala^ Though these districts were not strong- 
holds of Brahmamsm, yet it is clear from the Pitakas that they 
contamed a considerable Brahman population who must have 
been influenced by the ideas current around them but also 
must have wished to keep m touch with other Brahmans The 
Siinkhya of our manuals represents such an attempt at concdia- 
tion It IS an elaboration m a different shape of some of the 
ideas out of which Buddhism sprung but m its later histoiy it 
IS connected with Brahmamsm rather than Buddhism When 
it IS set forth m Sutras m a succmct and isolated form, its 
divergence from ordmaiy Brahmanic thought is striking and m 
this foim it does not seem to have ever been influential and now 
IS professed by only a few Pandits, but, when combmed m a 
hteraiy and eclectic spirit with other ideas which may be 
mcompatible with it m strict logic, it has been a mighty influence 
m Indian rehgion, orthodox as well as unorthodox Such con- 
ceptions as Prakriti and the Gnnas colour most of the post- 
Vedic rehgious hterature Their working may be plainly traced 
m the Mah&bh&rata, Manu and the PurS-nas®, and the Tantras 
identify with Praknti the goddesses whose worship they teach. 
The unethical character of the Sankhya enabled it to form the 
strangest alhances with aborigmal behefs 


^ See Jacobi, J A OS Deo 1910, p 24 But if Vasubandbu lived about 280-360, 
as IS now generally bebeved, allusions to the Yogacara school in the Yoga sutras 
do not obbge us to place the shtras much later than 300 a.d since the Yogaofira 
was founded by Asanga, the brother of Vasubandhu 

XI. ! chap x) 

tnat the Sanlchya has grown out of the Vedfinta 

XI. Parana, i chaps 2, 4, 6 The Bhagavad gltfi, though almost 

the New Testament of Vednntists, uses the words Sahkhya and Yoga m several 
passages as meaning speculative truth and the religious life and is concerned to 
show that they are the same See n. 39, m 3, v 4, 6 
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UnIikothoSAAkh\fl (ho^ ^dAntnlAM^IniMmo'^t influontinl 
and perhaps mort admnlagcoua it^pccL when afalcd In most 
abstract form o need nal enquire inlo ita pinco of ongm for 
it la dcariy fho 6nnl intellectual prtxiuct of the KhooU which 
produced Iho Uponishoda and the hlomlure which preceded 
them and (hough it max be difficult to m\ at what point wo 
arc justified in nppl\*ing the name \e<!Anta to growing Bmh 
manic thonglilf tho grofiih la continuous Tlte namo means 
aimpl) End of (he Veda In its ideas the VrtlAnta nhows great 
breadth and freedom ytl It respects the prejudices and pro 
pricties of Brahmanism H teaches that Cod is all things but 
intcrdicta this knowledge to tho lower castes it treats ntes aa 
a merely preliminary discipline but it does not deny their value 
for certain rtatoa of hfe 

Tho Vediinta is (ho boldest and the most charactenstio form 
of Indian thought For Asia and perhaps for the world at 
large Buddhism Is more Important but on Indian soil it has 
been vanquished by the Vwlilnta especially that form of it 
known os tho Advalta In alt agea (be main idea of this philo 
sophvhos been the same and may bo summed up m tho formula 
that tho soul Is Oo<l and that God is everything If this formula 
Is not completely accurate* — and a sentence which both Irons 
latcs and epitomizes alien metaphysics can liordlx aspire to 
coraploto occuraoy — the error lies In tho fact to which I ha\o 
called attention olsoahere that our words God and soul do not 
cover quite tho same ground oa tho Indian words which Ihox 
are used to translate 

Many scholars both Indian and European will demur to 
tho high place hero assigned to tho Advalta philosophy I nm 
far from claiming tliat the dootnno of SaAkora Is cither pnmitivo 
or unohallcngcd Other forma of (ho YcdAnta existed before him 
and bocarao very strong after him But so far as a synthesis of 
opinions wliloh are divergent in details can bo just ho gives a 
just synthesis and elaboration of Iho UpanJshads It is true that 
bis teaching as to tho lilghcr and lower Brahman and as to SfAyit 
bos affinities to Jlaliayanist Buddhism and that later sects wore 

* U k perUp* tuudlr wcpiwjy to sdd that tbffo Km be« toUlc** dUwurioo 
u to Ibe n** «Bd Buoner In whicli ti>® »«U U Ood. 
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repelled by tbe severe and impersonal character of his philosophy, 
but the doctrine of which he is the most thorough and eminent 
exponent, namely that God or spmt is the only reahty and one 
with the human soul, asserts itself in almost all Hindu sects, 
even though their other doctnnes may seem to contradict it 
This line of thought is so persistent and has so many 
ramifications, that it is hard to say what is and what is not 
Ved§,nta If we take hterature as our best gmde we may 
distmguish four pomts of importance marked by theUpamshads, 
the Brahma-Sutras, Sankara and Ramanuja 

I have said somethmg elsewhere of the Upamshads These 
works do not profess to form a systematic whole (though later 
Hmdmsm regards them as such) and when European scholars 
speak of them collectively, they generally mean the older 
members of the collection These may justly be regarded as the 
ancestors of the Vedanta, masmuch as the tone of thought 
prevalent m them is mcipient Vedantism It rejects duahsm 
and regards the umverse as a umty not as plurahty, as something 
which has issued from Brahman or is pervaded by Brahman 
and m any case depends on Brahman for its significance and 
existence Brahman is God m the pantheistic sense, totally 
disconnected with mythology and m most passages impersonal 
The knowledge of Brahman is salvation he who has it, goes to 
Brahman or becomes Brahman More rarely we find statements 
of absolute identity such as “Bemg Brahman, he goes to 
Brahman^ ” But though the Upanmhads say that the soul goes 
to or IS Brahman, that the world comes from or iS'Brahman, 
that the soul is the whole universe and that a knowledge of 
these truths is the one thing of importance, these ideas are not 
combmed mto a system They are simply the thoughts of the 
wise, not always agreemg m detail, and presented as independent 
utterances, each with its own value 

One of the most important of these wise men is Yajnavalkya^, 
the hero of the Brihad Aranyaka Upamshad and a great name, 
to whom are ascribed doctnnes of which he probably never 
heard The Upamshad represents him as developmg and com- 
pletmg the views of ^andilya and Uddfi,laka Arum The former 
taught^ that the Atman or Self within the heart, smaller than 

^ Bphad Aran iv 4 6, t6 i iv 10 “I am Brahman ” 

* See above Book n chaps v and vi * Chand Up m 14 
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but the emphasis and direction of the thought are different 
The Sankhya looks at the world and says that salvation lies in 
escape into something which has nothing m common with it 
But the Vedantist looks towards Brahman, and his pessimism 
IS merely the feelmg that everything which is not wholly and 
really Brahman is unsatisfactory In the later developments of 
the system, pessmusm almost disappears, for the existenee of 
Buffermg is not the first Truth but an illusion the soul, did it 
but know it, IS Brahman and Brahman is bhss So far as the 
\' edanta has any defimte practical teaching, it does not v holly 
despise action Action is mdeed mfenor to knowledge and when 
knowledge is once obtamed works are useless accessories, but 
the four stages of a Brahman’s career, mcluding household life, 
are approved m the Vedanta Sutras, though there is a disposition 
to say that he who has the necessary rehgious aptitudes can 
adopt the ascetic hfe at any time The occupations of this ascetic 
life are meditation and absorption or samadhi, the state in 
which the meditatmg soul becomes so completely blended with 
God on whom it meditates, that it has no consciousness of its 
separate existence^ 

As mdicated above the so-called books of Sruti or Vedic 
literature are not consecutive treatises, but rather responsa 
prudentium, utterances respectmg ritual and theology ascribed 
to poets, sacrificers and philosophers who were accepted as 
authorities When these works came to be regarded as an 
orderly revelation, even orthodoxy could not shut its eyes to 
their divergences, and a comprehensive exegesis became necessary 
to give a conspectus of the whole body of truth This mvestiga- 
tion of the meaning of the Veda as a connected whole is called 
Mimamsa, and is divided mto two branches, the earher (purva) 
arid the later (uttara) The first is represented by the Purva- 
mimamsa-sutras of J aimmi^ Avhich are called earher (purva) not 
in the chronological sense but because they deal with ntes which 
conie before knowledge, as a preparatory stage It is interesting 
^ find that Jaimini was accused of atheism and defended by 
uman a Bhatta The defence is probably just, for Jaimim does 


Upamshad. vi 20 "Having seen his own self as The 

\ T because he is selfless he ib without limit, without cause, 

absorbed in thought ** 

of this work except that Kumunia in com 

nerhans 0 eighth ccntur 3 treats it ns old and authoritative It vas 

perhaps composed in the early Gupta period 
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not 80 much dcn> God na ignore him But \^hat ia truly 
eitraordmar\ though choractcnalic of much Indian htemturo 
about ntual is that a work dealing with the general theor^ of 
religious worship eliould treat tho dcit^ aa an irrolovant topic 
The PQnra mlmarpsa diacusaea ceremonies prescribed by an 
eternal self-existing Veda, The reward of sacrifice la not ^ren 
b} God WTicn the result of an act docs not appear at once 
Joimini teaches that there is all the same produced a super 
sensuous principle called ap^rm which bears fruit at a later 
time and thus a sacnflco leads the offerer to heaven This theory 
IS rcall} tantamount to placing magic on a philosophic basis 

Bidartl\antta siitraa which represent the other branch of 
the Mlra&rpvl show a tj'po of thought more advanced and pro 
found than Jalmini s TTicj consist of 6 j 5 ophonsms — less than 
a fifth of Jaimini s voluminoaa work — and represent the out 
come of consldemblo dlscu^on posterior to the Upanishads for 
they cite the opinions of seven other teachers and also refer to 
BAdoriyana himself byname Hcncothoj may beaoompcndium 
of his teaching made b\ his pupils Their date is onknown but 
^oAkara oridentlv regards them as ancient and there were 
several commentators before him* Like most sCitrss these 
aphorisms are often obscure and are hordly Intended to be more 
than a ranomotcchnic summary of the dootnno to be snpple 
mented by oral instruction or a commentarj’ Hence it Is 
diffloult to define the teaching of Blldariyana as distinguished 
from that of the Upanishads on the one band and that of his 
commentators on the other or to say exactly what stage he 
marks in the development of thought except that it is the stage 
of attempted sjTithesis* Ho teaches that Brahman Is the origin 
of the world and that with him should all knowledge rohgion 
and effort bo concerned By meditation on him the eoul is 
released and somehow associated with him But it is not clear 
that wo have any warrant for ffeding in the sOtras (as does 
Sahkara) the distinction betiroen the higher and lower Brahman 
or the doctnne of the unreality of the world (MAyft) or the 
absolute Identitj of the individual soul with Brahman We ore 

* KcHh fai JJLAJ, 1007 p. 402 it Is bccofalng nor* ud more prob«bl« 
that BldArijana c&iuot be d«I«d after tbs CSiriatiu en. Jaoobiiay,^ 0^ 1011 
p. 29 ockicIikIm that the Brahma-vAlraa vsre compoe e d betveen 200 and 4S0 a.D 

' Soeb aUempU moat hare begem eerljr The Ualtriyan Upenfabad (n, 3) 
tafka of SarmpeoithadHdjl^ the acleoce of all the Upaatahad*. 
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told that the state of the released soul is non-separation 
(avibhaga) from Brahman, but this is vanously explamed by 
the commentators according to their views Though the sutras 
are the acknowledged text-book of Vedintism, their utterances 
are in practice less important than subsequent explanations of 
them As often happens in India, the comment has overgrown 
and superseded the text 

The most important of these commentators is ^ankaracarya^ 
Had he been a European philosopher anxious that his ideas 
should bear his name, or a reformer like the Buddha ^vlth little 
respect for antiquity, he would doubtless have taken his place 
m history as one of the most onginal teachers of Asia But since 
his whole object was to revive the traditions of the past and 
suppress his ongmahty by attempting to prove that his ideas 
are those of Badarajana and the Upanishads, the magnitude 
of his contnbution to Indian thought is often under-rated We 
need not suppose that he was the inventor of all the ideas m 
his works of which we find no previous expression He doubtless 
(hke the Buddha) summanzed and stereotyped an existmg mode 
of thought but his summary bears the unmistakeable mark of 
his own personality 

Sankara’s teaching is knovn as Advaita or absolute monism 
Nothing exists except the one existence called Brahman or 
Paramatman, the Highest Self Brahman is pure being and 
thought (the two bemg regarded as identical), without qualities 
Brahman is not mtelhgent but is intelligence itself The human 
soul (jiva) IS identical wth the Highest Self, not merely as a 
part of it, but as being itself the whole umversal indivisible 
Brahman This must not be misunderstood as a blasphemous 
a'j'^ertion that man is equal to God The soul is identical vith 
Brahman only in so far as it forgets its separate human exist- 
ence, and all that v e call self and individuality A man who has 
any pnde m himself is xpso facto differentiated from Brahman 
as much as is possible Yet m the world in which we move we 
SCO not only differentiation and multiphcit}' but also a plurality 
of individual souls apparently distinct from one another and 
from Brahman This appearance is due to the principle of IMayu 
which IS associated with Brahman and is the cause of the 
phenomenal world If Mayfi is translated by illusion it must 

’ bcc obo\c, p 207 fl 
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tion IS of great importance, for it enables him to reconcile 
passages m the scriptures which otherwise are contradictory 
Worship and meditation which make l^vara their object do not 
lead directly to emancipation They lead to the heavenly world 
of l^vara, m which the soul, though glorified, is stiU a separate 
individual existence But for him who meditates on the Highest 
Brahman and knows that big true self is that Brahman, Melya 
and its works cease to exist When he dies nothing differentiates 
him from that Brahman who alone is bhss and no new mdividual 
existence arises 

The crux of this doctrme is m the theoiy of Maya If MayS, 
appertams to Brahman, if it exists by his will, then why is it 
an evil, why is release to be desired ^ Ought not the mdividual 
souls to serve Brahman’s purpose, and would not it be better 
sei ved by hvmg gladly m the phenomenal world than by passmg 
beyond it^ But such an idea has rarely satisfied Indian thinkers 
If, on the other hand, Maya is an evil or at least an imperfection, 
if it IS hke rust on a blade or dimness m a mirror, if, so to speak, 
the edges of Brahman are weak and break mto fragments which 
are prevented by their own feebleness from realwmg the unity 
of the whole, then the mind wonders uneasily if, m spite of all 
assurances to the contrary, this does not imply that Brahman 
is subject to some external law, to some even more mysterious 
Beyond But Sankara and the Brahma-sutras will not tolerate 
such doubts According to them. Brahman m making the world 
is not actuated by a motive in the ordinaiy sense, for that would 
imply human action and passion, but by a sportive impulse^ 
We see m eveiy-day life,” says Sankara, “that certam domgs 
of prmces, who have no desires left unfulfilled, have no reference 
to any extraneous purpose but proceed from mere sportfulness 
We further see that the process of inhalation and exhalation is 
gomg on without reference to any extraneous purpose, merely 
foUowmg the law of its own natxrre Analogously, the activity 
of the Lord also may be supposed to be mere sport, proceeding 
from his own nature without reference to any purpose^ ” This 

^ Vedanta Bfitras, n. 1 32-3, and Sadkaras’s commentary, SBE voL x^xtv 

Ramanuja holda a similar view and it is veiy common in India, e g 
Vishnu Pur i chap 2 j > a 

* See too a remarkable passage m his comment on Brahma sfltras, n 1 23 
As soon as tlie consciousness of non difference arises in us, the transmigratory 
B a e o t e in ivi ual soul and the creative quality of Brahman vanish at once. 
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IS no >s‘or»o than many other explanations of the acheme of 
things and tho origin of evil but it is not really an explanation. 
It moans that tho Advalta is so engrossed in ecstatic contcmpla 
tion of the omnipresent Brahman that it pa^-a no attention to 
a mere by product like tho physical universe How or why 
that umverao with all its imperfections comes to oxiat It does 
not oxplam 

^et the boldness and ample sweep of ^hlcara a thought have 
In them something greater than logic* something recalling tho 
grandeur of plains and seas limited only by tho honron nay 
rather those ab^-ssos of epoco wherein on dear nighta worlds 
and suns innumcniblo are scattered like sparks bj what bo 
would caD God a plaj'fulneas European thought ottolns to these 
altitudes but cannot lire in them for long it demands and 
fancica for Itsdf just what ^oAkora will not grant the motive 
of Brahman the idea that he is working for some consummation 
not that ho was is and will be olemaU} complete unaXTected 
by tho drama of the universe and yet Identical with souls that 
know him 

Even m India the austere and impersonal oharaoter of 
Safikara a system provoked dissent Ho was accused of being 
a BuddUst in disguise and tho accusation raises an interesting 
question* in tho history of Indian philosophy to which I have 
referred in a previous chapter Tho afBnlty oxialing between the 
MMhyamlka form of Buddhist raotapbyaioa and tho earlier 
Ved&nta can hardly bo disputed ond the only question Is which 
borrowed from the other Such questions are exceedingly 
difficult to decide for from time to time now Ideas arose In 
India permeated tho common intellectual atmosphere and were 
worked up by all sects into tho forms thot suited each beat- In 
the present instanoo all that con bo aald is that certain ideas 
about the unreality of the worid and about absolute and relative 

“tS* »iole erf planUtj wUoh fprixifi from w r ong knowlodg* being 

•nbUted bj perfect knowWge and wii** beouiuei Uwn of tbe cre*tlao end tb* 
luHi of noi doing whet la beneficial ■"‘1 tbe like}’* 

1 AOboiifh fiaAV • rmnmentajy la « piece o< aerere rHi<v^natioo, etpecl*lly 
In ita ecolii^*i*UI perta, jet ho bofda that the knowledge of " dependa 

not cn on ioriploie mid IntoiUoo. “Tlo prr^Oitatltai before tha tnlod 

erf the HighMt Ball la elleeted by medltatloQ end derotlocL Breh. But. ni. £. W. 

See too Ua eemmenu oo I. 1 S and n. 1 II 

* See Bak h ta nka r TtaeMiMji of Ferfrf ta acewrfley to fUmAnnfOf pp. 17-1(1 
W n Dc- ulTara Farfrfaio, and De U ValWe Pooialn b 1910. p. 1» 
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truth appear m several treatises both Brahmamc and Buddhist, 
such as the works of Sankara and Nagarjuna and the Gauda- 
padakankas, and of these the works attributed to Nag&rjuna 
seem to be the oldest It must also be remembered that according 
to Chinese accounts Bodhidharma preached at Nanking m 620 
a doctrme very similar to the advaita of Sankara though ex- 
pressed m Buddhist phraseology 

Of other forms of Vedantism, the best known is the system 
of BamS-nuja generally called Viiishtadvaita^ It is an evidence 
of the position held by the Vedanta philosophy that rehgious 
leaders made a commentaiy on the Sutras of BMar§,yana the 
vehicle of their most important views Unlike l^ankara, RamH- 
nuja IS sectarian and identifies his supreme deity with Vishnu 
or NlirS-yana, but this is httle more than a matter of nomen- 
clature His mterpretation is modem m the sense that it pursues 
the line of thought which leads up to the modem sects But 
that hne of thought has ancient roots Ramanuja followed a 
commentator named Bo(lh§,yana who was anterior to Sankara, 
and m the opinion of so competent a judge as Thibaut he gives 
the meanmg of B&darayana m many pomts more exactly than 
his great rival On the other hand his mterpretation often strams 
the most important utterances of the Upamshads 

R§.m6.nuja adimts no distmction between Brahman and 
l^vara, but the distmction is abohshed at the expense of 
abolishing the idea of the Higher Brahman, for his Brahman is 
practically the l4vara of Sankara Brahman is not without 
attributes but possessed of aU imagmable good attributes, and 
though nothmg exists apart from him, like the antithesis of 
puruaha and prakriti m the Sankhya, yet the world is not as m 
Sankara’s system merely M§,ya Matter and souls {cit and acit) 
form the body of Brahman who both comprises and pervades 


1 This term is generally rendered by qualified, that is not absolute, Monism 
But South Indian scholars give a shghtly different explanation and mamtam that 
it IS eqmvalent to Vxhshtayor advattam or the identity of the two qualified {yxixshta) 
conditions of Brahman Brahman is qualified by ctt and acti, souls and matter, 
which stand to him m the relation of attributes The two conditions are Kdrydvasthu 
or penod of cosmic manifestation m which ext and aext are manifest and Karand 
vasthd or penod of cosmic dissolution, when they exist only m a subtle state withm 
Brahman These two conditions are not different {advaxiam) See Srmivas Iyengar, 
J R A S 1912, p 1073 and also Srx Rdmdnujdcdrya His Philosophy by Rajagopa 
lacharyar 
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all thingfl which are merely modes of his existence^ He la the 
inner ruler {antaryAnihi) who la in all elemonta and aH human 
eoula* The texts which apeak of Brahman as being one only 
without a aeoond are explained as referring to the state of 
pralaya or absorption which ooours at the end of each Kalpa 
At the conclusion of the period of pralaya he re-emita the world 
and mdividual souls by an act of volition and the souls begm 
the round of transmigration Salvation or release from this 
round is obtained not by good works but by knowledge and 
meditation on the Lord assisted by his grace The released soul 
ifl not Identified with the Lord but enjoys near him a personal 
existence of eternal blias and peace This is more hke European 
theism than the other doutrmee which we have been considering 
The difference is that God is not regarded as the creator of 
matter and souls Matter and aonls consist of his snbstanoe 
But for all that he is a personal deity who can be loved and 
worshipped and whereas ^artkara was a religious philosopher 
K&m&nuja was rather a phOosophio theologian and founder of 
a ohuroh I have already spoken of his activity m this sphere 

4 

The epics and PuHUjias oontam philosophioal discussions of 
considerable length which moke httle attempt at oonsisteDoy 
Yet the Ime of thought m them all is the same The chief tenets 
of the thelstio SAiNVbya-Yc^ aie assumed matter soul and 
God are separate existenoes the soul wishes to move towards 
God and away from matter Yet when Indian writers glonfy 
the deity they rarely abstain from identifying him with the 
nmveree In the Bhagavad gitA and other philosophical oantoa 
of the Mabibhirata the contradiction is usually left without 
an attempt at solution. Thus it is stated oategonoally^ that the 
world consists of the perishable and Imperishable ♦ s. matter 
and Bouh but that the supreme spirit is distmot from both. 

1 Compare tbe plmae of Eeata to a letter quoted bj Boaanqoet, O^ffari Ltetmn* 
/or IBIS, p. OS. Tirkrai ai the Urea o< men art. io Tukxta bouuu^ Uialr tooli 
and thoa doea Qod maVe IpdMdtial beinga. wola, Idantlaal aonla of tKe apada of 
hli can Tine.** 

TUi tenet la ^nittflad bj SrQud Aian. HJ. 8 S. TUeb la a gmt text for 
Rimlaoja a aobooL He who dwella Intbaeartb (nter ete.) and wttbln the earth 
(or la diSeiant from the earth) vbovn the earth kson not, vhoae body tha aarth 
la, vho mlea the earth allhln, be la thjaatf the mlar alUdn, the hnmnrtaL” 

* Bha(;..^ti, XT 10, 17 
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Yet m the same poem we pass from this antithesis to the monism 
which declares that the deity is all thmgs and “the self seated 
m the heart of man ” We have then attamed the Vedantist 
pomt of view Nearly all the modem sects, whether ^ivaite or 
Vishnmte, admit the same contradiction mto their teEichmg, for 
they reject both the atheism of the Sanhhya and the immatenal- 
ism of the Advaita (smce it is impossible for a practical rehgion 
to deny the existence of either God or the world), while the 
irresistible tendency of Indian thought makes them describe 
their deity m pantheistic language All stnve to find some 
metaphysical or theological formula which wiU reconcile these 
discrepant ideas, and nearly all Vishnmtes profess some special 
variety of the Vedanta called by such names as Vi^ishtadvaita, 
Dvaitadvaita, ^uddhadvaita and so on They differ chiefly m 
their defimtion of the relation existmg between the soul and 
God Only the Madhvas entirely discard momsm and profess 
duahty (Dvaita) and even Madhva thought it necessary to write 
a commentary on the Brahma-sutras to prove that they support 
his doctrme and the Sivaites too have a commentator, Nilakantha, 
who interprets them m haimony with the ^aiva Siddhanta 
There is also a modem commentary by Somanaradittyar which 
expounds this much twisted text agreeably to the doctrmes of 
the Lmgayat sect 

In most fimdamental principles the Sivaite and ^aktist 
schools agree with the Vi^isht&dvaita but their nomenclature is 
different and their scope is theological rather than philosophical 
In all of them are felt the two tendencies, one wishing to dis- 
tinguish God, soul and matter and to adjust their relations for 
the purposes of practical rehgion, the other holding more or 
less that God is aU or at least that all things come from God and 
return to him But there is one difference between the schools 
of sectarian philosophy and the Advaita of Sankara which goes 
to the root of the matter Sankara holds that the world and 
individual existences are due to illusion, ignorance and mis- 
conception they vamsh m the hght of tme knowledge Other 
schools, while agreemg that m some sense God is all, yet hold 
that the umverse is not an illusion or false presentment of him 
but a process of manifestation or of evolution startmg from him^ 
It is not precisely evolution m the European sense, but rather 

^ The two doctnnea are called Vivartavdda and Panndmavdda 
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ft rhy+hmio morement of dorataon and extent ineipreesible in 
fignrea m which the Supreme Spirit alternately emits and re- 
absorbs the universe As a rule the higher religious life airriB at 
some form of umon or close asaociataon with the deity beyond 
the sphere of this process In the evolutionary process the 
Valsh^iavas interpolate between the Supreme Spirit and the 
phenomenal world the phases of conditioned spirit known as 
Sartkarghana etc m the same way the Sivalte schools increase 
the twenty four iativaa of the SAnkhya to thirty-six^ The first 
of these tattvaa or prmoiples is ^iva corresponding to the highest 
Brahman The next phase is Sadflj&iva m which differentiation 
oommences owing to the movement of Sobti the active or 
female principle ^iva m this phase is thought of as having a 
body composed of mantma SakU also known as Bmdu or 
^uddham&y& is sometimes regarded as a separate tattva but 
more generally as inseparably muted with Siva, The third tativa 
IB Idvora or Siva m the form of a lord or personal deity and 
the fourth is SuddhavidyA or true knowledge explained as the 
pnnaple of correlation between the ezpenencer and that which 
IS expenenoed It is only after these that we come to M&y& 
meaning not so much Qluxioa as the substratum m which KanoA 
inheres or the protoplasm from which all things grow Between 
M&yft and Purnsha come five more tattvaa called envelopes. 
Their effect is to enclose and limit thus turning the divine spint 
Into s human soaL 

fiAktist accounts of the evolutionary process give greater 
pronunence to the part played by Safcti and are usually meta 
physiologicaJ if the word may be pardoned, maamuoh as they 
regard the oosimo process as the growth of an embryo an idea 
which is as old as the Vedas* It is impoeadble to describe even 
in outline these manifold cosmologies but they generally speak 
of Saktd, who m one sense is identical with ^va and merely his 
active form but in another sense is identified with Prakfiti 
coming mto contact with the form of Siva called PrakA^a or 
light and then sohdifymg Into a drop (Bmdu) or ger m which 
divides At some pomt in this process arise NAda or sound, and 

^ Thaae u* 0 Dl;f tbe man nbtl* aro ilao 00 grow oom. Bm for 

tlie whole tnbjeot Bohomemi Der p. 

It eleo finH» expiwfrvi In mjtb* aboal tbe diriikai of the ddty Into male and 
female habrea, the egg, eta., which aie foond in aO atnta c# Indian 

lltaatnra. 
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Sabda-braliman, the soiitid-Brahman, which manifests itself in 
vanous energies and assumes m the human body the form of 
the mysterious coiled force called Kimdahni^ Some of the older 
Vishnmte wiitmgs use similar language of ^akti, under the name 
of Laksbmi, but m the Vi^ishfiadvaita of RamS^nuja and subse- 
quent teachers there is httle disposition to dwell on any feminine 
energy m discussmg the process of evolution 

Of all the Rar^anas the most extraordinaiy is that called 
Rase^vara or the mercurial system^ According to it qmcksdver, 
if eaten or otherwise apphed, not only preseives the body from 
decay but dehvers from transmigration the soul which inhabits 
this glorified body Qmcksdver is even asserted to be identical 
with the supreme self This curious Bars ana is represented as 
revealed by t^iva to Sakti and it is only an extreme example of 
the tantnc doctrme that spiritual results can be obtamed by 
physical means The practice of taking mercmy to seeure health 
and long life must have been prevalent m medieval India for it 
IS mentioned by both Marco Polo and Bermer® 

5 

A people among whom the Vedanta could obtam a large 
foUowmg must have been prone to think httle of the things 
which we see compared with the unseen of which they are the 
manifestation It is, therefore, not surpnsmg if matenahsm met 
with small s^ympathy or success among them In India the 
extravagances of asceticism and of mystic sensuahsm alike find 
devotees, but the simple philosophy of Let us eat and dnnk for 
to-morrow we die, does not commend itself Nevertheless it is 
not whoUy absent and was known as the doc time of Bnhaspati 
Those who professed it were also called C&ivakas and Loka- 
yatikas^ Bnhaspati was the preceptor of the gods and his 

1 An account of tantnc cosmology can be found in Avalon, Mahdn Tantra, 
pp See also AvaAon, Prapancasdra Tantra, pp 6 ff , Snmvasa Iyengar, 

Indian Philosophy, jp-p 143 and 295 £f , Bhandarkar, FatsAn andSaimsm,pp 146 £F 
® Sarva dariana sangraha, chap ix For this doctrme m China see Wieger 
Histoire des Croyances rehgieuses en Chine, p 411 
» See Yule’s Marco Polo, n pp 365, 369 

^ See Rhys Davids’ note m his Dialogues of the Buddha on Dtgha NiLdya, 
Sutta V pp 166 ff He seems to show that Lokayata meant ongmally natural 
philosophy as a part of a Brahman’s education and only gradually acquired a bad 
meaning The Arthasastra also recommends the Sankbya, Yoga and Lokayata 
systems 
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be merely theological animus, but stiU it is possible that there 
may be a connection between the Carvakas and the extreme 
forms of Mahayanist mhihsm Schrader^ m analysing a smgular 
work, called the Svasamvedyopamshad, says it is “mspired by 
the Mahayanist doctnne of vacuity {Hinya-vdda) and proclaims 
a most radical agnosticism by asserting m four chapters (a) that 
there is no reincarnation (existence bemg bubble-hke), no God, 
no world that all traditional hterature {Sruti and Smt iti) is the 
work of conceited fools, (6) that Time the destroyer and Nature 
the ongmator are the rulers of all existence and not good and 
bad deeds, and that there is neither hell nor heaven, (c) that 
people deluded by flowery speech clmg to gods, sacred places, 
teachers, though there is m reahty no difference at all between 
Vishnu and a dog, {d) that though all words are untrue and all 
ideas mere illusions, yet hberation is possible by a thorough 
rcalwation of Bhdvddvaita ” But for this rather sudden con- 
cession to Hmdu sentiment, namely that deliverance is possible, 
this doctnne resembles the tenets attnbuted to the Carvakas 


^ Sanskrit ilanvscrtpls \n the Adyar Library, 1908, pp 300-1 
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interest during the Buddha’s hfetime yet in the Pitakas the 
discussion, though it could not be stifled, is relegated to the 
background and brought forward only to be put aside as un- 
practical. The greatest teachers of rehgion — Christ as well as 
Buddha — have shown httle disposition to spee.k of what follows 
on death Bor them the centre of gravity is on this side of the 
grave not on the other the all-important thing is to hve a 
rehgious life, at the end of which death is met fearlessly as an 
incident of httle moment The Kingdom of Heaven, of which 
Christ speaks, begms on earth though it may end elsewhere 
In the Gospels we hear somethmg of the second coming of 
Clinst and the Judgment hardly anything of the place and 
character of the soul’s eternal life We only gather that a cluld 
of God who has done his best need have no apprehension in this 
or another world Though expressed in very different phrase- 
ology, somethmg hke that is the gist of what the Buddha 
teaches about the dying Samt But this reticent attitude did 
not satisfy ancient India any more than it satisfies modem 
Europe and we have the record of how he was questioned and 
what he said in reply Withm certain limits that reply is quite 
defimte. The question, does the Tath&gata, that is the Buddha 
or perfected samt, exist after death, which is the phraseology 
usually employed by the Pitakas m formulating the problem, 
belongs to the class of questions called not declared or un- 
determmed^, because they do not admit of either an affirmative 
or a negative answer Other problems belongmg to this class 
are Is the world eternal or not Is the world mfimte or not 
Is the soul^ the same as the body or different from it^ It is 
categorically asserted that none of these questions admit of a 
reply thus it is not nght to say that (a) the samt exists after 
death, (6) or that he does not exist, (c) or that he both does 
and does not exist, {d) or that he neither exists nor does not 
exist The Buddha’s teaching about these problems is stated 
with great clearness m a Sutta named after M&lunkyaputta®, 
an enquirer who visits him and after enumerating them says 
frankly that he is dissatisfied because the Buddha will not 


' Avy&kat&ni The Buddha, being omniscient, sabailfiu, must have kno'wn the 
answer but did not declare it, perhaps because language was incapable of expressing 
it 


* Jlva not attfi 


* Maj Nik 63 
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answer them If the liOrd ananors thorn I wih lead a rehgioua 
life tmder Inm but if he does not answer them I will give up 
religion and return to the world But if the Lord does not 
know then the straightforward thing is to say I do not know ’ 
This is plain speaking almost discourtesy The Buddha s reply 
is equafly plain bqt unyielding Have I said to you, come 
and be my disciple and I will teach you whether the world Is 
eternal or not infinite or not whether the sonl is identical with 
the body or separate whether the saint exists after death or 
not! No, Lord ’ * Now suppose a man were wounded by a 
poisoned arrow and his friend called in a physician to dress 
his wound What if the man were to say I shall not have my 
wound treated until I know what was the caste the family the 
dwelling place the compleiion and stature of the man who 
wounded me nor shall I let the arrow be drawn out until I 
know what Is the exact shape of the snow and bow and what 
were the animals and plants which supplied the feathers, 
leather shaft and string The man would never lesjn all that, 
beoanee be would die first Therefore is the oonoluaion 
hold what 1 have determined as determined and what I have 
not determined as not detezmined.' 

This sutta may be taken in connection with passages 
asserting that the Buddha knows more than he teQs bis disdples 
The result seems to be that there are certain questions which 
the human mind and human language had better leave alone 
because wo are mcapable of taking or expressing a view 
sufiidently large to be correct, but that the Buddha has a more 
than human knowledge which he does not impart beoause It is 
not profitable and o v e r s tr ains the faculties just as it Is no part 
of a cure that the patient should make an exhaustive study of 
bis disease 

With reference to the special queetion of the existence of 
the saint after death the story of Yamaka^ is important. He 
mamtained that a monk in whom evil Is destroyed (khlnAsavo) 
is annihilated when he dies and does not exist This was con 
Bidered a grave heresy and refuted by S&nputta who argues that 
even in this life the nature of a saint poosee understanding 
because be is neither all the ulcajiHhM taken together nor yet 
one or more of them 


Sun. Klk. xm. Bs. 
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Yet it would seem that according to the psychology of the 
Pitakas an ordinary human being is an aggregate of the skandhas 
and nothmg more When such a being dies and m popular 
language is bom agam, the skandhas reconstitute themselves 
but it IS expressly stated that when the samt dies this does not 
happen The Cham of Causation says that consciousness and 
the sankhliras are mterdependent If there is no rebirth, it is 
because (as it would seem) there are m the dymg samt no 
sankharas His nature cannot be formulated in the same terms 
as the nature of an ordmary man It may be noted that karma 
IS not eqmvalent to the effect produced on the world by a man’s 
words and deeds, for if that were so, no one would have died 
leaving more karma behmd him than the Buddha himself, yet 
accordmg to Hmdu doctrme, whether Buddhist or Brahmamc, 
no karma attaches to the deeds of a samt His acts may affect 
others but there is nothmg m them which tends to create a new 
existence 

In another dialogue^ the Buddha rephes to a wandermg 
monk called Vaccha who questioned him about the undeter- 
mmed problems and m answer to every solution suggested says 
that he does not hold that view Vaccha asks what objection 
he has to these theories that he has not adopted any of 
them^ 

“Vaccha, the theory that the samt exists (or does not exist 
and so on) after death is a jungle, a desert, a puppet show, 
a wnthmg, an entanglement and brmgs with it sorrow, anger, 
wranghng and agony It does not conduce to distaste for the 
world, to the absence of passion, to the cessation of evil, to 
peace, to knowledge, to perfect enhghtenment, to nirvana 
Perceivmg this objection, I have not adopted any of these 
theories” “Then has Gotama any theory of his own^” 
“Vaccha, the Tath&gata has nothmg to do with theories, but 
this IS what he knows the nature of form, how form arises, 
how form perishes the nature of perception, how it anses and 
how it penshes (and so on with the other skandhas) Therefore 
I say that the Tath§,gata is emancipated because he has com- 
pletely and entirely abandoned all imagmations, agitations and 
false notions about the Ego and anyti Tnn g pertammg to the 
Ego ” But, asks Vaccha, when one who has attamed this 

^ Maj Nik 72 
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the same When combustion ceases, the fire goes out in popular 
language To what quarter does it go^ That question clearly 
does not “fit the case ” But neither does it fit the case to say 
that the fire is annihilated’-. 

Nirvana is the cessation of a process not the annihilation of 
an existence If I take a walk, nothmg is aimihilated when the 
walk comes to an end a particular form of action has ceased 
Strictly speakmg the case of a fire is the same when it goes 
out a process ceases Bor the ordinary man mrvana is annihila- 
tion m the sense that it is the absence of all the activities which 
he considers desirable But for the arhat (who is the only person 
able to judge) mrvana after death, as compared with nirvana 
m life, may be qmescence and suspension of activity, only that 
such phrases seem to imply that activity is the right and normal 
condition, qmescence being negative and unnatural, whereas for 
an arhat these values are reversed 

We may use too the parallel metaphor of water A wave 
cannot become an immortal personahty It may have an 
mdefimtely long existence as it moves across the ocean, although 
both its shape and substance are constantly changing, and when 
it breaks agamst an obstacle the resultant motion may form 
new waves And if a wave ceases to struggle for individual 
existence and differentiation from the surrounding sea, it cannot 
be said to exist any more as a wave Yet neither the water 
which was its substance nor the motion which impelled it have 
been anmhilated It is not even qmte correct to say that it has 
been merged in the sea A drop of water added to a larger 
hqmd mass is merged The wave simply ceases to be active 
and differentiated 

In the Sarnyutta-NikUya^ the Buddha’s statement that the 
samt after death is deep and immeasurable like the ocean is 
expanded by significant illustration of the mathematician’s 
inabdity to numher the sand or express the sea m terms of 

^ It may be that the Buddha had in his mind the idea that a flame which goes 
out returns to the primitive mvisible state of fire This view is advocated by 
Schrader {Jour Pah Text Soc 1905, p 107) The passages which he cites seem to 
me to show that there was supposed to be such an mvisible store from which fire 
IS bom but to bo less conclusive as provmg that fire which goes out is supposed 
to return to that store, though the quotation from the Maitreyi Up pomts m this 
direction. For the metaphor of the flame see also Sutta-Nipata, verses 1074—6 

* xmv 1 
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liquid meainiro It is m fact implied that if tto cannot say ht xs, 
this IB only because that word cannot properly be apphed to 
the inflmte innumerable and immeasurable 

The pomt which ia clearest m the Buddha e treatment of 
this que^on is that whatever his disciples may have thought 
he did not himself consider it of importance for true religion 
Speculation on such points may be interesting to the intellect 
but 18 not edifying It is a |nn^e where the traveller wanders 
without advancing, and a puppot-ehow a vam worldly amuse- 
ment which wears a false appearance of rehgion because It Is 
diverting itself with quasi rehgious problems What is the state 
of the saint after death is not as people vainly suppose a 
question parallel to am I going to heaven or bell, what shall 
I do to be savedt To those questions the Buddha gives but 
one answer m terms of human language and human thought 
namely attain to nirvana and arhatBhip on this side of death 
if possible m your present existence if not now then in the 
future good existences which you can fashion for yourself What 
Uee beyond is impracticable as a goal unprohtable as a subject 
of speoulatlom We shall probably not be transgresnng the 
limits of Gotama s thought if we add that those who are not 
aihats are bound to approach the question with misconception 
and it Is a necessary part of an Axhat s training to get nd of 
the idea I am* The state of a Somt after death cannot be 
Intimately desaribed m language which suggests that it is a 
fuller and deeper mode of life* Yet it is clear that nearly all 
who dispute about It wish to toake out that it Is a state they 
could somehow regard with active satisfaction In technic^ 
language they are infected with arflparftgo or desire for life in 
a fonnleas worid, and this is the seventh of the ten fetters all 
of which must be broken before arfaatship is attained I 
imagine that those modem seoto such as the Zen In Japan 
which hold that the deepest mysteries of the faith cannot be 
communicated in words but somehow grow clear in meditation 
are not far from the master^s teaching though to the best of 
my behef no passage has been produced from the Pitatas stating 
that an arahat has specoal knowledge about the avyAkat&ni or 
undetermined questions 

^ Ifkt Nik. 9 ad nU. Aniritl dfttkfan y m MinUMudlTA. 

• See Mfe t iUPy SaUa NIpSte, 1070 gatuH u puak^iAiD attlii, eto. 
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Almost all who treat of nirvana after death try to make the 
Buddha say, is or is not That is what he refused to do We 
still want a plam answer to a plam question and insist that he 
really means either that the samt is annihilated or enters on 
an infimte existence But the true analogues to this question 
are the other msoluble questions, for instance, is the world infimte 
or fimte m space? This is in form a simple physical problem, 
yet it is impossible for the mmd to conceive either an infimte 
world or a world stopping abruptly with not even space beyond 
A common answer to this antmomy is that the mind is attempt- 
mg to deal with a subject with which it is mcompetent to deal, 
that the question is wrongly formulated and that every answer 
to it thus formulated must be wrong The way of truth hes m 
first findmg the true question The real difficulty of the Buddha’s 
teachmg, though it does not stimulate curiosity so much as the 
question of hfe after death, is the nature and being of the samt 
in this hie before death, raised m the argument with Yamaka^. 

Another reason for not pressmg the Buddha’s language m 
either direction is that, if he had wished to preach m the subtlest 
form either infimte life or annihilation, he would have found 
mmds accustomed to the ideas and a vocabulary ready for his 
use If he had wished to mdicate any form of absorption mto 
a umversal soul, or the acqmsition by the mdividual self of the 
knowledge that it is identical with the umversal self, he could 
easily have done so But he studiously avoided saymg anythmg 
of the kmd He teaches that all existence mvolves suffenng 
and he preaches escape from it After that escape the words 
bemg and not bemg no longer apply, and the reason why some 
people adopt the false idea of annihilation is because they have 
commenced by adoptmg the false alternative of either annihila- 
tion or an eternal prolongation of this life A man makes ^ 
himself miserable because he thinks he has lost somethmg or 
that there is somethmg which he cannot get But if he does not 
think he has lost somethmg or is deprived of somethmg he 
nught have, then he does not feel miserable Similarly, a man 
holds the erroneous opmion, “This world is the self, or soul and 
shall become it after death and be eternal, and unchanging ” 
Then he hears the preachmg of a Buddha and he thinks “I 
B all be anmhilated, I shall not exist any more,” and he feels 

* Sam Nik. xxn 86 s Maj Nik. 22, Alagaddflpama suttam 
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miflomblo But if a man doca not bold (his doctnno (hnt tbo 
soul w identical with tbo univowo and will exist otcmallj* — 
which is just comploto full blown folly* — and then hears tbo 
preaching of a Buddha it docs not occur to him to think that 
ho will bo annihilated and ho U not miscrablo Hero the Buddha 
emphasizes the fact that Ms teaching is not a variety of the 
Brafamanio doctrine about tbo Atman Shortly afterwards in 
the same sutta ho even more emphatically says that ho does 
not teach anmhilation Ho teaches that the saint is already in 
this life mconccivablo (arumvvtjjo) And when I teach and 
explain this some accuse mO falsely and without tbo smallest 
ground* saving Ootama is an unbeliever ho preaches tho 
annihilation tho deatruotion tho dying ont of real being When 
they talk like this they accuse mo of being what I am not of 
saying what I do not say 

Though the Buddha seems to condemn by anticipation tho 
form of the Vedanta known as tbo Advaita this philosophy 
lUostratos the difficulty of making any statement about tbo 
saint after his death For it teaches that tbo saint knows that 
there is but one rcabty namely Brahman, and that all individual 
existences arc fllosion he is aware that be is Brahman and that 
he is not difTerontiated from tbo world around him And when 
ho dies what happenst Jlotaphors about drops and rivers are 
not really to tho point It would bo more correct to soy that 
nothing at all has happened. His physical life an illusion which 
did not exist for himself has ceased to exist for others 

Perhaps he will be nearest to tho Buddha s train of thought 
who attempts to consider by reflection rather than by disenssion 
in words what is meant by annihilation By thlnldiig of the 
mystery of existence and realizing how difficult it is to explain 
how and why anything exists wo ore apt to slip Into thinking 
that it would be quite natural ond intelligible if nothing existed 
or if existing things became nothing Yet as a matter of foot 
our minds have no eiperienoe of this nothing of which we t*lk 
and It is inconceivable When we try to think of nothingness 
wo really think of space from which wo try to remove oil content 
yet could wo create on absolute vacuum within a vessel tho 
interior of the vessel would not bo annihilated The man who 

* lAt«r in tb* auu Sottai EatbIo puipAro bAlAdhuomo. 

* PooT wnphBtk aTxtoaym* io tba orlglaBl, 
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has attained nirvana cannot be adequately defined or grasped 
even m this life what binds him to being is cnt^ but it is 
mappropnate and madequate to say that he has become 
nothmg^. 

^ Dig Nik 1 73 uccuina bbava-nettiko 

® I recommend the reader to consider carefnUy the passage at the end of Book iv 
of Schopenhauer’s Die Wdt ala Wille und VorateHung (Haldane and Kemp’s transla- 
tion, vok I pp 629-630) Though he evidently misunderstood what he calls “the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists” yet his own thought throws much light on it 



CHAPTER \I 

MONKS AND LAYMEN 

1 

The groat practical aohlovoment of the Bnddha waa to found 
a reLgioiu order which has laatod to tbo prcflont day It is 
known as tho Sangba and its inorobors aro called Bhikkhus* It 
is ohicdy to this institation that tho ponnancnce of his roligion 
is duo 

Corporations or confrofomltlea formed for the purpose of 
leading a particular form of hfe oro among tho roost widespread 
manifestations If not of primitive worship at any rate of that 
stage in which it passes into something which can bo called 
personal tchgion and at least three causes contribnto to their 
formation First, early institutions wtiro na n ower and more 
personal than those of to-day In politics as well as religion 
snob relatively broad designations as Englishman or Frenchman 
Buddhist or Christian Imply a slowly widening horiron gained 
by contunes of cooperation and thought In the time of tho 
Buddha such natioELol and religious names did not exist I^ple 
belonged to a clan or served some local prmco Similariy in 
religious matters they followed some teacher or worshipped 
some god and in either case if they were in earnest they tended 
to be^me members of a society Societies such as the Pytha 
gorean and Orphio brotherhoods wore also common in Greece 
from the sixth century B o onwards but the result was small 
for the genius of the Greeks turned towards politics and 
philosophy But In India where polities had strangely little 
attraction for the cultured olaases energy and intelligence 
found an outlet in the religious life and created a multitude of 
religious societies Even to-day Hinduism has no one creed or 
code and those who take a senous interest in religion are not 
merely Hindus but follow some sect which without damning 

Sk. SUh/n, beggar or nwariktnt, beau* Umj Ur* od aluu. JtHriScrijww 
0000X3 la B rill aJ At Up. lU !• 
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what it does not adopt, selects its own dogmas and observances 
This IS not sectanamsm m the sense of schism It is merely 
the desire to have for oneself some personal, mtimate rehgious 
life Even m so imcompromismg and levelling a creed as Islam 
the devout often follow special tanqs, that is, roads or methods 
of the devotional life, and these tariqa, though differing more 
than the various orders of the Roman Cathohc Church, are not 
regarded as sects distmct from ordinary orthodoxy When 
Christ died, Chnstiamty was not much more than such a Uiriq 
It was an mcipient rehgious order which had not yet broken 
with Judaism 

This idea of the private, even secret rehgious body is closely 
alhed to another, namely, that family life and worldly busmess 
are incompatible with the quest for higher thmgs In early ages 
only pnests and consecrated persons are expected to fast and 
practise chastity but when once the impression prevails that 
such observances not only achieve particular ends but produce 
wiser, happier, or more powerful hves, then they are likely to 
be followed by considerable numbers of the more mtelhgent, 
emotional and credulous sections of the population The early 
Christian Church was influenced by the idea that the world is 
given over to Satan and that he who would save him self must 
disown it The gentler Hindus were actuated by two motives. 
First, more than other races, they felt the worry and futihty 
of worldly hfe Secondly, they had a deep-rooted behef that 
miraculous powers could be acquired by seff-mortification and 
the sensations experienced by those who practised fastmg and 
trances conflrmed this behef 

The third cause for the foundation and mcrease of rehgious 
orders is a perception of the influence which they can exercise 
The disciples of a master or the pnests of a god, if numerous 
and organized, clearly possess a power analogous to that of an 
army To use such institutions for the service and protection 
of the true faith is an obvious expedient of the zealot ecclesias- 
tical statecraft and ambition soon make their appearance in 
most orders founded for the assistance of the Church militant 
But of this spmt Buddhism has httle to show , except in Tibet 
and Japan it is almost absent The ideal of the Buddha lay 
withm his order and was to be realized m the life of the members 
They had no need to stnve after any extraneous goal. 
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The Sangha aa thu order waa called arose naturally out of 
tbo soaal conditiona of India in the time of Gotama It was 
considered proper that on oamcst<mjndcd man should renounce 
the world and become a wanderer In doing this and in collecting 
round him a band of disdplca who had a common mode of life 
Gotama created nothing now Ho merely did with conspicuous 
success what orory contempomry teacher was doing ITio con 
fraternity which bo founded differed from others chiefly in being 
brooder and more human less prone to extravagances and bettor 
organized As wo read tho accounts in tho Pitakas its growth 
seems so simple and spontaneous that no explanation is 
necessary Dimples gather round tbo master and as their 
numbers increase bo makes a fow salutary regulations It is 
almost with surprise that wo find tho result to bo an orgamzation 
which became one of tho great forces of the world 

The Buddha said that ho taught a middle path equally 
distant from luxury and from self mortification but Huropcans 
ore apt to be struok by his condemnation of plcasuro and to bo 
repelled by a system which suppresses so many harmless 
activities But contemporary oplmon in India cntidied his 
discipline as easy-going and lax Wo froquontJy hoar in the 
Vinaya that tbo people murmured and said bis disciples bo 
baved like those who still enjoy tbo good things of tbo world 
Some we ore told tried to enter tho order merely to scenro a 
comfortable existence^ It is clear that ho went to tho extreme 
limits which public opinion allowed in dispensing with tbo 
ngoure couridered necessary to tho religions Ufo and we shall 
best understand his spirit if wo fix our attention not so muoh 
on tho regime to our way of thinking austere which he pre- 
scribed — the single meal a day and so on — os on his insistence 
that what is necessary is emancipation of heart and mind and 
the cultivation of love and knowledge all else being a matter 
of indifference Thus bo says to tbo ascetic Kassapa* that 
though a man perform all manner of penances yet if he has 
not attained the bliss whiob comes of good conduct a good 
heart and good mind he is far from being a true monk But 
when he the heart of love that knows no anger nor ill will 
when be has destroyed lust and become emancipated even 
before death then be deserves the name of monk It is a 
^ lIaMr»g. L 40 et Ib. L M. • Plf. Nik. mz. 
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common thing to say, he goes on, that it is hard to lead the 
life of a monk But asceticism is comparatively easy, what is 
really hard is the conversion and emancipation of the heart. 

In India, where the prochvity to asceticism and self-torture 
is endennc, it was only natural that penance should m very 
truth seem easier and more satisfactory than this spmtual 
disciplme It won more respect and doubtless seemed more 
tangible and definite, more like what the world expected from 
a holy man Accordmgly we find that efforts were made by 
Devadatta and others to mduce the Buddha to increase the 
seventy of his disciphne But he refused^ The more ascetic 
form of hfe, which he dechned to make obhgatory, is descnbed 
in the rules known as Dhutangas, of which twelve or thirteen 
are enumerated They are partly a stncter form of the ordmary 
rules about food and dress and partly refer to the hfe of a hermit 
who fives m the woods or m a cemetery 

In the Pitakas^ Kassapa’s disciples are descnbed as dhnda- 
vddd and the advantages ansmg from the observance of the 
Dhutangas are enumerated m the Questions of Mdinda It is 
probable that the Buddha himself had httle sympathy with them 
He was at any rate anxious that they should not degenerate into 
excesses Thus he forbade^ his disciples to spend the season of 
the rams m a hoUow tree, or m a place where dead bodies are 
kept, or to use an alms bowl made out of a skull Now Kassapa 
had been a Brahman ascetic and it is probable that m toleratmg 
the Dhut&,ngas the Buddha merely intended to allow lum and 
his followers to contmue the practices to which they were 
accustomed They were an influential body and he doubtless 
desired their adhesion, for he was sensitive to pubhc opinion ^ 
and anxious to conform to it when conformity mvolved no 
sacrifice of prmciple We hear repeatedly that the laity com- 
plained of some practice of his Bhikkhus and that when the 
complamt was brought to his ears he ordered the objectionable 
practice to cease Once the king of Magadha asked the congre- 
gation to postpone the penod of retreat durmg the rams until 
the next full moon day They referred the matter to the 
Buddha “I prescribe that you obey kmgs,” was his reply 

^ Cullavag L 1 3 

* Sam Nik xiv 16 12, Ang Nik. i xiv s Mahavag m 12 

* Or the opinion of smgle persons, e.g Visakha in Mahavag in 13 
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One obvioufl distinction between the Bnddha e disciples and 
other oonfratemifaes was that they were completely clad 
whereas the Ajlvihas Jams and others went about naked The 
motive for this rule was no doubt decency and a similar thought 
made Gotama insist on the use of a begging bowl whereas 
acme aectanes coEectod scraps of food m their hands Such 
extravagances led to abuaes resembling the degradation of some 
modem fakirs Even the Jain flcnptnres admit that pious 
householders were disgusted by the ascetics who asked for a 
lodging in their houses — naked unwashed men, foul to smell 
and loathsome to behold^ This was the sort of life which the 
Bnddha called anariyam ignoble or barbaric With such de- 
gradation of humamty he would have nothing to do He forbade 
nakedness as well as garments of hair and other uncomfortable 
oostnmee The raiment which he prescribed consisted of three 
pieces of cloth of the colour called k&sAva This was probably 
dull orange selected as bemg unomamentaL It would appear 
that m mediaeval India the colour in use was reddish at present 
a rather bright and not unpleafiing yeEow is worn In Burma 
Ceylon, Siam and Camboja OngmaDy the robes were made 
of rags ooDeoted and eew^ t<^tber but it soon became the 
practice for pious laymen to srupply the Order with raiment 

2 

In the Mah& and Oolia-vaggas of the Vinava Fitaka we 
possess a large ooUeotion of reg^tions purporting to be issued 
by the Buddha for the guidance of the Order on such subjects 
as ceremonial, discipline clothes food, furniture and mediome 
The arrangement la roughfy^ ohronologioah Gotama starts as 
a new teacher without either foEowers or a code As disdplee 
multiply the need for regulations and uniformity of life is felt 
Each incident and diffio^ty that arises is reported to him and 
he defines the correct practice One may suspect that many 
usages represented as oiiginatiiig in the injunctions of the 
master reaEy grew up ^adoaEy But the documents are 
ancient they date from the generations immediately foDowing 
the Buddha s death and theor account of his activity as an 


AaAxingMat, n. 1. 1. 
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organizer is probably correct in substance One of the first 
reasons which rendered regulations necessary was the populanty 
of the order and the respect which it enjoyed King BimbisS^ra 
of Magadha is represented as proclaiming that “It is not per- 
mitted to do anything to those who join the order of the 
Sakyaputtiyai.” Hence robbers^, debtors, slaves, soldiers 
anxious to escape service and others who wished for protection 
against the law or merely to lead an idle life, desired to avail 
themselves of these immumties This resulted m the gradual 
elaboration of a code of disciplme which did much to secure 
that only those actuated by proper motives could enter the 
order and only those who conducted themselves properly could 
stay withm it 

We find traces of a distmction between those Bhikldius who 
were hermits and hved sohtary hves m the woods and those 
who moved about m bands, frequenting rest houses In the 
time of the Buddha the wandenng life was a reahty but later 
most monks became residents m monasteries Already m the 
Vmaya we seem to breathe the atmosphere of large conventual 
estabhshments where busy supermtendents see to the lodging 
and disciplme of crowds of monks, and to the distribution of 
the gifts made by pious laymen But the Buddha himself knew 
the value of forests and plant life for ca lmin g and qmckemng 
the mind “Here are trees,” he would say to his disciples at 
the end of a lecture, “go and thmk it out®.” 

In the poetical books of the Tnpitaka, especially the collec- 
tions known as the Songs of the Monks and Nuns, this feehng 
IS still stronger we are among anchorites who pass their time 
in sohtary meditation m the depths of forests or on mountam 
tops and have a sense of freedom and a joy in the life of wild 
things not found m cloisters These old monkish poems are 
somewhat wearisome as contmuous readmg, but their monoton- 
ous enthusiasm about the conquest of desire is leavened by a 
smcere and observant love of nature They smg of the scenes 
m which meditation is pleasant, the flowery banks of streams 
that flow through reeds and grasses of many colours as well as 

^ Mahfiv I 42 

* But converted robbers were occasionally adnutted, e g Angnlimfila 

» Sam Nik rv xxxv , Maj Nik 8 ad fin On the value attached by mystics m 
all countnea to trees and flowers, see Underhill, Myshciam, p 231 
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IIkj njystcnoua niiilniglit forest %ihon tho dew falls and wild 
beasts howl, they note tho plumage of tho blue peacock tho 
flight of tho yellow crano and tho gliding movoments of the 
water snake It docs not appear that these amiablo homuts 
arrogated any snpenonty to thoraselvcs or that there w'as any 
opposition botwt*on them and (ho rest of tho brothreo, They 
preferred a form of the roligioos life which tho Buddha would 
not mako compulsoiy but it is oldor than Buddhism and not 
j*ct dead in India Tho Sangha oxcreiscd no hierarchical 
autbonty over them and thoj accepted such simple symbols of 
muon os tho obscirance of Uposatba days 

Tho character of tho Sangha has not materially changed 
fiinco its constitution took definite shape towards tho end of 
tho master a hfo It was and is simply a body of people who 
believe that the higher life cannot bo lived in any existing form 
of society and therefore combine to form a confraternity where 
they are relieved of caro for food and raiment where they can 
really take no thought for tho morrow and turn the cheek to 
the smiter They wore not a corperntJoD of priests and they 
had no political aims Any free man tmlcss his parents or the 
state had a olalm on him and unless ho snflored from certain 
diseases was admitted he took no vows of obedience and was 
at any time at liberty to rotnni to tho world 

Though the Sangha as fonnded by tho Buddha did not claim 
Btfll less exact, anything from tho laity yet it was their duty, 
their most obvious and oa^ mothod of acquiring morit to 
honour and support monks to provide them with food dothes 
and lodging and with everything which they might lawfufly 
poasess Stnotly speaking a monk does not beg for food nor 
thank for what he receives Ho gives the layman a chance of 
doing a good deed and the donor not the recipient should be 
thankful 

At first the Bnddha admitted converts to the order himself 
but bo subsequently prescribed two simple ceremonies for 
admission to the novitiate and to full pri^eges respectively 
They are often desenbed as ordinations bat are rather applioa- 
tions from postulants which or© granted by a Chapter consisting 
of at least ten members The first calM pabbaJjA or going 
forth — that is leaving the world — is effected when the would be 
novice duly shorn and robed m yellow redtoe the three refuges 
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and the ten precepts^ Full membership is obtained by the 
further ceremony called upEisampada The postulant, who must 
be at least twenty years old, is examined m order to ascertam 
that he is sui juris and has no disquahf3nng disease or other 
impediment Then he is mtroduced to the Chapter by “a 
learned and competent monk ” who asks those who are m favour 
of his admission to signify the same by their silence and those 
who are not, to speak If this formula is repeated three tunes 
without caUmg forth objection, the upasampadS, is complete. 
The newly admitted Bhikkhu must have an Upaj'jhaya or 
preceptor on whom he waits as a servant, seemg to his clothes, 
bath, bed, etc. In return the preceptor gives him spiritual 
instruction, supervises his conduct and tends him when sick 

The Chapter which had power to accept new monks and 
regulate disciplme consisted of the monks inhabiting a parish or 
distnct, whose extent was fixed by the Sangha itself Its reahty 
as a corporate body was secured by stnngent regulations that 
under no excuse must the Bhikkhus resident m a parish omit 
to assemble on Uposatha days^ The Vmaya® represents the 
imtiative for these simple observances as coming not from the 
Buddha but from King Bimbisara, who pomted out that the 
adherents of other schools met on fixed days and that it would 
be well if his disciples did the same He assented and ordered 
that when they met they should recite a formula called Pati- 
mokkha which is still m use It is a confessional service, m 
which a hst of offences is read out and the brethren are asked 
three times after each item “Are you pure m this matter^” 
Silence mdicates a good conscience Only if a monk has any- 
thmg to confess does he speak It is then m the power of the 
assembly to prescribe some form of expiation The offender 
may be rebuked, suspended or even expelled But he must 
admit his gmlt Otherwise disciphnary measures are forbidden. 

What has been said above ^ about the daily life of the 
Buddha apphes equally to the hfe of his disciples Like him 

^ They are abstanenoe from (1) destroying life, (2) stealing, (3) impurity, (4) lymgt 
(6) mtoxicants, (6) eating at forbidden times, (7) danomg, musio and theatres, 
(8) garlands, perfumes, ornaments, (9) high or large beds, (10) accepting gold or silver 

* These are practically eq^uivalent to Sundays, being the new moon, full moon 
and the eighth days from the new and full moon In Tibet however the 14th, 16th, 
29th and 30th of each month are observed 

® Mah&vag n 1-2 


* Chap vm. Sec 3 
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they roco early joumoycd or wont to beg their only meal tmtU 
about half past eleven and spent tho boat of the day in retire 
ment and medltatioa. In the evening followed diaouMion and 
instruction It was forbidden to accept gold and silver but tho 
order might possess parka and monastenes and receive ofTerings 
of food and clothes. The personal possessions allowed to a monk 
wore only the three robM a girdle an alma bowl a rarer a 
needle and a water strainer' Everything else which might bo 
given to an individual had to bo handed over to the confraternity 
and bold in common and tho Vinayn shows clearly how a band 
of wandenng monks following their teacher from place to place 
speedily grew into an influential corporation possessing parks 
and monasteries near tho principal cities The life In these 
establishments attained a high level of comfort according to the 
standard of tho times and the number of restrictive precepts 
suggests a tendency towards luxury This was natural for the 
laity wore taught that their duty was to giro and the Order 
had to decide how much It coold properly roceiro from those 
pious souls who wore only too happy to acquire merit In tho 
larger VlhArM for Instance at S&vatthl, there wore halls for 
exorcise (that is walking np and down) balls with fires in them 
warm baths and store rooms 

The year of tho Bhikkhus was divided Into two parts 
Dnnng mne months they might wander about hvo in tho woods 
or reside in a monastery Bunng the romaining threo months 
known as Vassa* or rainy season rcsidenco in a monastery was 
obligatory This custom os menUonod existed in India Twforo 
the Buddha s time and tho Htakas represent him as adopting 
It chiefly out of deference to public opinion He did not pro 
eoribo any special observances for the period of Vassa but 
this was the time when pooplo had most leururo since it was 
bard to move about and olki when the monka were brought 
into continual contact with the Inhabitants of a speaal locality 
So it naturally became regarded as tho appropriate season for 
giving instruction to the laity The end of the rainy season 
was marked by a ceremony called PaTirau& at which the monks 

' Keqolnd not *0 nmolt to pvrtfy ir»t«r u to promt tli« ooetdentAJ dntnicttioa 
ot laMoU. 

' It mlgbt beflo ettbrr tbe da/ rftar tbe full moon cd (J11D0.J11I/) or 

* SHiiUi lit«r In ritber etw tbe period v*j three mootbe Uahlraf. m. X 
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asked one another to pardon any offences that might have been 
committed, and immediately after it came the Kathma cere- 
mony or distribution of robes Kathma signifies the store of 
raw cotton cloth presented by the laity and held as common 
property irntd distributed to individuals 

It would he tedious to give even an abstract of the regula- 
tions contained in the Vmaya They are almost exclusively 
concerned with matters of daily hie, dweUmgs, furniture, 
medicine and so forth, and if we compare them with the statutes 
of other rehgious orders, we are struck by the fact that the 
Buddha makes no provision for work, obedience or worship. 
In the western branches of the Christian Church — and to some 
extent, though less markedly, m the eastern — ^the theory pre- 
vails that “Satan finds some mis chief still for idle hands to do” 
and manual labour is a recognized part of the monastic hfe 
But m India conditions and ideals were different The resident 
monk grew out of the wandermg teacher or disputant, who was 
not hkely to practise any trade , it was a ma xim that rehgious 
persons hved on alms, and occupations v^hich we consider 
harmless, such as agriculture, were held to be unsuitable because 
such acts as ploughmg may destroy ammal hfe. Probably the 
Buddha would not have admitted the value of manual labour 
as a distraction and defence against evil thoughts No one was 
more earnestly bent on the conquest of such though os, but he 
wished to extirpate them, not merely to crowd them out. 
Energy and activity are msisted on agam and agam, and there 
18 no attempt to discourage mental activity Reading formed 
no part of the culture of the time, but a hfe of travel and new 
impressions, contmual discussion and the war of wits, must 
have given the Bhikkhus a more stimulating traimng than was 
to be had in the contemporary Brahmamc schools 

The Buddha’s regulations contain no vow of obedience or 
recognition of rank other than simple semonty or the relation 
of teacher to pupil As time went on various hierarchical 
expedients were mvented in different countries, smce the 
management of large bodies of men necessitates authority in 
some form, but except in Lamaism this authority has rarely 
taken the form famihar to us in the Roman and Oriental 
Churches, where the Bishops and higher clergy assume the right 
to direct both the behef and conduct of others In the Sangha, 
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no monk could give ordora to another he who disobeyed the 
precepts of the order ceased to bo a member of it either tpso 
fado or if ho refused to comply with the expiation prescribed 
Also there was no compulsion, no suppression of discussion no 
delegated power to explain or supplement the truth Henco 
differences of opinion in the Buddhist Church have largely taken 
the shape of schools of thought rather than of separate and 
polemical sects. Dissension indeed has not been absent but of 
persecution, such os stains tbe annals of the Christian Church 
there is hardly any record The foct that the Sangha thongh 
nearly five hundred years older than any Christian institution 
is still rigorous shows that this noble freedom Is not unsuccessful 
as a pra^cal policy 

The absence of anything that can bo called worship or onltus 
in Gotama’a regulations is remarkable He not merely sots 
aside the older rohgions ntes such as praj-or and sacriffco ho 
does not presenbe anything whatever which Is m ordinary 
language a robgloos act For tho r&timokkha Pav&rajp& etc 
are not rehgious coremomes but chapters of tho order held iWtb 
an ethical object and tho procedure (tho proposal of a resolution 
and tbe request for an expression of opinion) is that adopted in 
modem public meetings, except that assent is sigiufiod by 
Silence It is true that tho ceremonial of a religion is not likely 
to develop during the life of tho founder for pious recollection 
and recitation of his utterances in the form of scripture are as 
yet impossible Still if the Buddha bad had any belief whatever 
in the edifying effect of ntual he would not have failed to 
institute some oeremony appealmg if not to supernatural beings 
at least to human emotions Kven tbe few obeervances which 
he did prescribe seem to be the result of suggestion from others 
and the only inference to be drawn is that ho regarded every 
form of reli^ous obeorvanco os entirely superiltioas 

At first tbe Sangha oonslsted exolusivoly of men It was not 
until about five years after its establishment that the entreaties 
of the Buddha s fostermother who had beoome a widow and 
of Ananda prevailed on him to throw it open to women as well^ 
but it would seem that tho pennlaaioii was wrung from him 
agamst his judgment His reluotanoe was not due to a low 
estimate of female abflity, for he reoognired and made use of 
* OnlUrac. x. L 


23 
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the influence of women in social and domestic life and he 
admitted that they were as capable as men of attainmg the 
highest stages of spiritual and intellectual progress This is also 
attested by the Pitakas, for some of the most important and 
subtle arguments and expositions are put mto the mouths of 
nuns^^ Indeed the objections raised by the Buddha, though 
emphatic, are as arguments smgularly vague and the eight rules 
for nuns which he laid down and compared to an embankment 
built to prevent a flood seem dictated not by the danger of 
immorahty but by the fear that women might aspire to the 
management of the order and to be the equals or superiors of 
monks 

So far as we can teU, his fears were not reahzed The female 
branch of the order showed httle vigour after its first mstitution 
but it does not appear that ut was a cause of weakness or 
corruption W omen were influential m the infancy of Buddhism, 
but we hear httle of the nuns when this first ardour was over 
We may surmise that it was partly due to personal devotion 
to Gotama and also that there was a growing tendency to curtail 
the mdependence allowed to women by earher Aryan usage 
The daughters of Asoka play some part m the narratives of the 
conversion of Ceylon and Nepal but after the early days of the 
Church female names are not pronunent subsequently the suc- 
cession became interrupted and, as nuns can receive ordmation 
only from other nuns and not from monks, it could not be 
restored The so-called nuns of the present day are merely 
rehgious women correspondmg to the sisters of Protestant 
Churches, but are not ordained members of an order But the 
right of women to enjoy the same spmtual privileges as men is 
not demed in theory and m practice Buddhism has done nothing 
to support or commend the system of the harem or zenana 
In some Buddhist countnea such as Burma and Siam women 
enjoy almost the same mdependence as m Europe In China 
and Japan their status is not so high, but one period when 
Buddhism was powerful m Japan (800-1100 ad) was marked 
by the number of female writers and among the Manchus and 
Tibetans women enjoy considerable freedom and authority 

1 See the papers by Mrs Bode va. J R A S 1893, pp 617-86 and 763-98, and 
Mrs Rhys Davids m Nxnth Congress of Orxentalvsts, vol i. p 344 
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Those who follow the law of the Buddha but are not members 
of the Sangha are called Up&sakas' that is worshippers or 
adherents The word may bo conronlontly rendered by laymen 
although the distinction between clergy and laity os understood 
in most parts of Europe does not quite correspond to the dis 
tinction between Bhikkhus and Up&sakas European clergy are 
often thought of as interpreters of the Deity and whenever 
they have had the power they have usually claimed the right 
to supervise and control the moral or oven the political ndmlnls 
tration of their country Something similar may bo found in 
Xjamaism but it forms no port of Gotama s ongmal institution 
nor of the Buddhist Churoh as seen to-day in Burma Siam and 
Ceylon The members of the Sangha are not priests or mediators 
They have joined a confraternity in order to lead a higher life 
for which ordinary society has no place They will teach others 
not as those whose duty it is to make the laity conform to their 
standard but as those who desire to make known the truth 
And cosy as is the transition from this attitude to the other 
it must be admitted that Buddhism has rarely laid itself open 
to the charge of interfering in politics or of seeking temporal 
authority Bather may it bo accused of a tendency to indolence 
In some oases elementtuy education is in the bonds of the monks 
ond their monasteries eerve the purpose of villago schools 
Elsewhere they are harmless recluses whom the unsympathetic 
ontio may pity as useless but con hardly condemn as ambitious 
or interfering This is not however olto^ther true of Tibet and 
the Far East 

It Is sometimes said that the only real Buddhists are the 
mombors of the Sangha and there ia some truth in this partiou 
larly In China where one cannot count as a Buddhist every one 
who occasionally attends a Buddhist service But on the other 
hand Qotama accorded to the laity a definite and honourable 
position and in the Pitakos they notify their conversion by a 
special formula They cannot indeed lead the perfect life out 
they can ensure birth in Loppy states and a go^ layman may 
even attain nirvana on his death bed Bnt though the pious 
householder takes his refuge in the law and m the order of 

1 Feminloo TJpljlU. 
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moiiks” from whom he learns the law, yet these monks make 
no attempt to supervise or even to judge his hfe The only 
pumshment which the Order mflicts, to turn down the howl 
and refuse to accept alms from guilty hands, is reserved for 
those who have tried to mjure it and is not inflicted on notorious 
evil hvers It is the busmess of a monk to spread true knowledge 
and good feehng around him without enquiring mto the thoughts 
and deeds of those who do not spontaneously seek his counsel 
Indeed it may be said that m Burma it is the laity who super- 
vise the monks rather than vice versa Those Bhikkhus who 
faU short of the accepted standard, especially in chastity, are 
compelled by popular opmion to leave the monastery or village 
where they have misbehaved This remmds us of the cnticisms 
of laymen reported in the Vmaya and the deference which the 
Buddha paid to them 

The ethical character of Buddhism and its superiority to 
other Indian systems are shown m the precepts which it lays 
down for laymen Ceremony and doctrme have hardly any 
place m this code, but it enjoms good conduct and morahty 
moderation m pleasures and consideration for others Only flve 
commandments are essential for a good hfe but they are perhaps 
more comprehensive and harder to keep than the Decalogue, 
for they prescribe abstmence from the flve sms of taking hfe, 
drinking mtoxicants, lymg, steahng and unchastity It is 
mentonous to observe in addition three other precepts, namely, 
to use no garlands or perfumes to sleep on a mat spread on 
the ground and not to eat after midday Pious laymen keep all 
these eight precepts, at least on Uposatha days, and often make 
a vow to observe them for some special period The nearer a 
layman can approximate to the hfe of a monk the better for 
his spiritual health, but stiU the aims and ideals, and conse- 
quently the methods, of the lay and rehgious hfe are different 
The Bhikkhu is not of this world, he has cut himself loose from 
its ties, pleasures and passions, he strives not for heaven but 
for arhatship But the layman, though he may profltably 
think of nirvana and final happmess, may also rightly aspire 
to be bom m some temporary heaven The law merely bids 
him be a kmd, temperate, prudent man of the world It is only 
when he speaks to the monks that the Buddha reaUy speaks to 
his own and gives his own thoughts only for them are the high 
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common sense and good feeling Gotama could brmg to bear on 
the affairs of every-day hfe when he gave them his attention 
and the whole classification of reciprocal obhgations recalls 
the five relationships of Chinese morahty, three of which are 
identical with Gotama’s divisions, namely parents and children, 
husband and wife, and friends But national characteristics 
make themselves obvious in the differences Gotama says 
nothmg about pohtics or loyalty , the Chmese list, which opens 
with the mutual duties of sovereigns and subjects, is silent 
respecting the church and clergy 

The Sangha is an Indian mstitution and mvites comparison 
with that remarkable feature of Indian social life, the Brahman 
caste At first sight the two seem mutually opposed, for the 
one IS a hereditary though intellectual aristocracy, claiming the 
possession of mcommumcable knowledge and power, the other 
a corporation open to aU who choose to renounce the world 
and lead a good hfe And this antithesis contams histoncal 
truth the Sangha, hke the similar orders of the Jams and other 
Kshatnya sects, was in its ongm a protest against the exclu- 
siveness and ntuahsm of the Brahmans Yet compared with 
anjrthmg to be found m other countries the two bodies have 
somethmg m common For mstance it is a mentonous act to 
feed either Bra hm ans or Bhikkhus Europeans are inclined to 
call both of them pnests, but this is maccurate for a Bhikkhu 
rarely deserves the title^ and nowadays Brahmans are not 
necessarily pnests nor pnests Brahmans But m India there is 
an old and widespread idea that he who devotes himself to a 
rehgious and mtellectual hfe (and the two spheres, though they 
do not coincide, overlap more than m Europe) should be not 
only respected but supported by the rest of the world He is 
not a professional man m the sense that lawyers, doctors and 
clergymen are, but rather an aristocrat Though from the 
earhest times the nobles of India have had a full share of 
pnde and self-confidence, the average Hmdu has always 
beheved m another kmd of upper class, entered in some sects 
by birth, m others by merit, but in general a well-defined 
body, the conduct of whose members does not fail to command 
respect The do ut des pnnciple is certainly not wantmg, but 

^ It may seem snperfluous to insist on this, yet Warren in hia Buddhism tn 
Translations uniformly renders Bhikkhu by pnest. 
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The first period in the history of Buddhism extends from the 
death of the founder to the death of Asoka, that is to about 
232 B c It had then not only become a great Indian rehgion 
but had begun to send forth missionaries to foreign countnes 
But this growth had not yet brought about the internal changes 
winch are inevitable when a creed expands far beyond the 
boundaries within which it was a natural expression of local 
thought An mtellectual movement and growth is visible within 
the hmits of the Pah Canon and is confirmed by what we hear 
of the existence of sects or schools, but it does not appear that 
in the time of Asoka the workmgs of speculation had led to 
any pomt of view matenally different from that of Gotama 

Our knowledge of general Indian history before the reign 
of Asoka IS scanty and the data winch can be regarded as facts 
for Buddlust ecclesiastical lustory are scantier still We hear 
of two (or mcludmg the Mahfi,sangiti three) meetings sometmies 
called Councils , scnptures, obviously contauung vanous strata, 
were compiled, and eighteen sects or schools had time to arise 
and some of them to decay Much doubt has been cast upon 
the councils^ but to my mind this suspicion is unmerited, pro- 
vided that too ecclesiastical a meanmg is not given to the word. 
We must not suppose that the meetings held at B&jagaha and 
Vesali were similar to the Council of Nicaea or that they pro- 
duced the works edited by the Pah Text Society Such terms as 
canon, dogma and council, though mdispensable, are misleading 
at this period We want less formal eqmvalents for the same 
ideas A number of men who were strangers to those conceptions 

^ Especially in R 0 Franke’s article in the J P T S 1908 To demonstrate 
the “literary dependence” of chapters xi , xiT of the Cullavagga does not seem to 
me equivalent to demonstrating that the narratives contained in those chapters are 
“air bubbles ” 
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then went on to ask what the Buddha had meant by the lesser 
and min or precepts which might be abolished Ananda (who 
came m for a good deal of blame m the course of the proceedings) 
confessed that he had forgotten to ask the Master for an explana- 
tion and divergent opmions were expressed as to the extent of 
the discretion allowed Kassapa finally proposed that the 
Sangha should adopt without alteration or addition the rules 
made by the Buddha This was approved and the Dhamma 
and Vmaya as chanted by the assembled Bhikkhus were 
accepted The Abhidhamma is not mentioned The name 
usually given to these councils is Sangiti, which means smging 
or chantmg together An elder is said to have recited the text 
sentence by sentence and each phrase was mtoned after him 
by the assembly as a sign of acceptance. UpS-h was the prmcipal 
authority for the Vmaya and Ananda for the Dhamma but the 
hmits of the authority claimed by the meetmg are illustrated 
by an anecdote ^ which relates that after the chantmg of the 
law had been completed Pfirana and his disciples amved from 
the Southern Hills The elders asked him to accept the version 
rehearsed by them He rephed, “The Dhamma and Vmaya 
have been well sung by the Theras, nevertheless as they have 
been received and heard by me from the mouth of the Lord, 
so will I hold them ” In other words the council has put 
together a very good account of the Buddha’s teachmg but 
has no claim to impose it on those who have personal re- 
nuniscences of their own 

This want of a central authority, though less complete than 
m Brahmamsm, marks the early life of the Buddlust com- 
mimity We read m later works^ of a succession of Elders who 
are sometimes called Patriarchs^ but it would be erroneous to 
think of them as possessing episcopal authority They were at 
most the chief teachers of the order Erom the death of the 
Buddha to Asoka only five names are mentioned^ But five 
names can fill the mterval only if their bearers were imusually 
long-hved It is therefore probable that the list merely contains 
the names of prominent Theras who exercised httle authority 

1 Cullav XI 1. 11 e EspeciaUy m Chinese works 

* Upab, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava (with whom the name of Candravajji is 
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in virtno of any office though Ihclr personal quallticn aMured 
them respect Up5h who comes first is called chief of (ho 
VinajTi but so for as there was one head of (ho order it seems 
to hare been Kosaapa lie Is (ho Brahman ascetic of UrurelA 
whoso conversion is recorded in (ho first book of (Ik* MahAvogga 
and IB said to have exchanged robes with (ho Buddha* IIo 
obsorred tho Bhut&ngas and wo may conjecture that his 
influence (ended (o promote oscctieism Dosaka and Sonaka 
are also designated os chiefs of (ho ^^no}'a and there was 
perhaps a distinction betr^eon (ho'W) ^^ho studied ((o use modem 
phrases) ccclesiaslical law and dogmatic tlicologj 

Tho accounts* of (ho second Council are ns abrupt as those 
of tho first and do not connect it with proxious events Tlio 
circumstances said to have led to its meeting arc however 
probable According to tho Cullavagga a hundred years after 
tho death of tho Buddha certain Bhikkhus of Vajjian linengo 
resident at VcsAll upheld ten theses invoking relaxations of 
tho older discipline Tho most important of these was (hot 
monks were permitted to receive gold and sliver but all of 
them tnrial os they may scorn hi^ a dangerous bearing for 
tbo} encouraged not onJ> luxury but the formation of indo 
pendent schools For Inirtanco (hey allowed pupils to cite tho 
practioo of thcir preceptors as o justification for (heir conduct 
and autbonred monks resident in one parish to bold Uposatha 
in separate companies and not as one united body Tho story 
of tho condemnation of these now doctrines contains ralmculous 
incidents but seems to have a historical basis It relates how 
a monk called Yasa when o guest of tho monks of VesAH 
quarrelled with thorn because they accepted mono^ from (ho 
laity and departing thence sought for support among tho 
Thoras or elders of tho south and west Tho result was a con 
forenoo at Vcsill In which tho principal figures aio Rovata and 
SabbakfLrai a pupil of Ananda expressly said to have been 
ordained one hnndrod and twenty year* oarlior* Tho (on theses 

^ Baou KIk. XTL II The vbolfl Mvlloii 1> called Kuups SupxntU. 

' Tb«7 Are to be foood etkAx In CoIlATAgSA, xn^ DtpATAipiA, rr Aod t tod 
VaIiItaiiiaa, it 

The DlpATAOiJA ailHi thtt aU fbe prlndpal monks pment bad seen tbe 
Baddha. Tb^ mast tberetani aB bare bem coosMermlly orrr a famidiTd jeare 
old so that tbe ebronok^ Is open to graTe doabt. It vooid be easier If we conld 
nppoee tbe meeting was held a biradml jreari after tbe eoUgbtenment. 
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were referred to a committee, which rejected them all, and this 
rejection was confirmed by the whole Sangha, who proceeded 
to rehearse the Vmaya We are not however told that they 
revised the Sutta or Abhidhamma 

Here ends the account of the Cullavagga but the Dipavamsa 
adds that the wicked Vajjian monks, to whom it ascribes wrong 
doctrmes as well as errors in disciphne, collected a strong faction 
and held a schismatic council called the Mahasangiti This 
meetmg recited or compiled a new version of the Dhamma and 
Vmaya^ It is not easy to estabhsh any facts about the ongin 
and tenets of this Mah&,sangitika or Mah^anghika sect, though 
it seems to have been important The Clunese pilgrims Fa 
Hsien and Hsuan Chuang, wntmg on the basis of information 
obtamed m the fifth and seventh centuries of our era, represent 
it as ansmg m connection with the first council, which was 
either that of Rajagaha or some earher meetmg supposed to 
have been held durmg the Buddha’s hfetime, and Hsuan 
Chuang 2 mtimates that it was formed of laymen as weU as 
monks and that it accepted additional matter mcludmg dh^ranis 
or spells rejected by the monkish coimcil Its name (admitted 
by its opponents) seems to imply that it represented at one 
time the opmions of the majority or at least a great number of 
the faithful But it was not the sect which flourished m Ceylon 
and the writer of the Dipavamsa is prejudiced agamst it It 
may be a result of this animus that he connects it with the 
discreditable Vajjian schism and the Chmese tradition may be 
more correct On the other hand tbe adherents of the school 
would naturally be disposed to assign it an early ongin Fa 
Hsien says® that the Vmaya of the Mahasanghikas was con- 
sidered “the most complete with the fullest explanations ” 
A translation of this text is contamed m the Chmese Tnpitaka ^ 

^ They are said to have rejected the Panv&ra, the Patieambhida, the Niddesa 
and parts of the J&taka These are all later parts of the Canon and if the ■word 
rejection vore taken literally it would imply that the Mahasangiti was late too 
But perhaps all that is meant is that the books were not found in their Canon 
Chinese sources (e jr Fa Hsien, tr Legge, p 99) state that they had an Abhidhamma 
of their own 

* Buddhist Bccords of the Western World, voL n pp 164-6, Watters, THan 
Chicang, pp 169-161 

* Cap xxxvT Legge, p 98 

* See I-tamg s Records of the Buddhxsl Religion, trans by Takakusu, p xx 
and Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Buddhist Tnpitaka, nos 1199, 1106 and 1169 
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an examination and refutation of heretical views rather than 
a descnption of the bodies that held them but we can judge 
from it what was the rehgious atmosphere at the time and 
the commentary gives some information about various sects 
Many centuries later I-ching tells us that dunng his visit 
to India (671-696 A D ) the pnncipal schools were four in 
number, with eighteen subdivisions These four^ arc the 
Mahasanghika, the Sthavira (eqmvalent to the old Theravada), 
the Mulasarvastivada and the Sammitiya, and from the time 
of Asoka onwards they throw the remaining divisions into the 
shaded He adds that it is not determined which of the four 
should be grouped with the Mahfi.yana and which with tho 
Hinayana, that distinction being probably later in ongin The 
differences between the eighteen schools in I-climg’s time were 
not vital but concerned the composition of the canon and details 
of disciplme It was a creditable thing to be versed in the 
scnptures of them all^ It is curious that though the Katha- 
vatthu pays more attention to the opinions of the six new sects 
than to those held by most of the eighteen, yet this latter number 
continued to be quoted nearly a thousand years later, whereas 
the additional six seem forgotten It may be that they were 
more unorthodox than the others and hence required fuller 
cnticism Five of their names are geographical designations, 
but we hear no more of them after the age of Asoka 

The rehgious honzon of the heretics confuted in the KathS.- 
vatthu does not differ matenally from that of the Pitakas 
There are many questions about arhatship, its nature, the 
method of obtaining it and the possibihty of losing it Also we 
find registered divergent views respecting the nature of know- 
ledge and sensation Of these the most important is the doctnne 
attributed to the Sammitiyas, that a soul exists m the highest 
and truest sense They are also credited with holding that an 
arhat can fall from arhatship, that a god can enter the paths 
or the Order, and that even an unconverted man can get nd 
of all lust and lU-wiU^ This collection of behefs is possibly 

^ They must not be confused with the four philosophic schools Vaibhaahika^ 
Sautrantika, Yogac&ra and Madhyamika These came into existence later 
“ But the Vetulyakas were important in Ceylon 
® See Paramartha’s Life oj Vasabandhu, Toung Pao, 1904, p 290 
* See Rhys Davids vn J R A S 1892, pp 8-9 The name is vanously spelt 
The P T S prmt Sammitiya, but the Sansknt text of the Madhyamakavntti (m 
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explicable ofl a rcsalt of fho now (hat tho condition of tbo sonl 
which is continaous from birth to birth is stronger for good or 
onl than its surroundings Tho gonna of tho JfabAj’Ana may 
bo detected in tho opinions of somo sects on tho nature of fho 
Bnddha and fho career of n Bodhisattra Thus the Andbakos 
thought that tho Buddha was anperhomon In tho ordinary 
a0alr8 of hfo and tho Vctulyakaa' hold that ho was not really 
bom in the world of men but sent a phantom to represent him 
remaining himself in tho Tusita bearen Tho doctnnes attn 
bated to tho Uttarflpafhakaa and Andhakas rospectivoly that 
an unconverted man, if good fa capable of entering on tho 
career of a Bodhlsattva and that o Bodhlsattva can in tho 
coureo of his carccr/all into crroTanA be reborn In state of woo 
show on interest In tho development of a Bodhisattva and a 
desire to bring it nearer to human life which are foreign to tho 
Fitakas An inclination to think of other states of existence in 
a manner half mythological half metaphysical Is indicated by 
other heresies such as that there is an intcrmedJalo realm where 
beings await rebirth, that fho dead benefit b> gifts given in the 
worid* that there ore animals in heaven that the Four Truths 
the Chain of Causation and tho Fightfold Path are self 
existent (asankhata) 

The point of view of tho Kathh vntthu and indeed of tho 
whole Pali Tnplfaka Is that of tbo ^'IbhajjavAdins which seems 
to mean those who proceed by onaiysis and do not make vaguo 
gcneralUatlons ThlB was tho school to which 'Kssa Moggah 
putta belonged and was idonUoal with tho Thoravflda (teaching 
of the elders) or a section of it The prominence of this sect in 
the history of Buddhism baa caused its own view namely that 
it roproaonts primitive Buddhism to bo widely accepted And 
this view deserves respect for it rests on a sohd historical 
basis namely that about two and a half centuries after tho 

£fU, BwdiJt ) bM Bimmltljv. 8tn>krU dlcUoqurlefl ^ire fUtruna tly. The AbU 
dbuuu •potion of tba Qiln^ TripiUk* (Naajio, 1S7 ) conUlna • belocgfuf 
to tbii tebooL bujlov 1199 la ippmU/ tbelr VloAy*. 

» Keni (feriL c» iitd. itr K Atad, m WtitMttkapftn Letttrh. 4. R. D. Tm. 
1007 pp.)li-310>ot</.R^^ 1007 p. 43})m£(eat«ijoc Utf Eviboritjo/KubgfttiaD 
■B. tbftt tb« «xpraalaa VaOpaljm aSttm la • mlaKndbig for Vaitol^ aOtn, a aOtim 
of the VatolxakM. Aauda na aotikeUffiM identified vftb tba phantom vbo 
npnaented tbo Boddba. 

It b romukablo that tbb Tloir tboc^b ooDdemnad bj' Ute raitbn. la 

eoontanaaoed hj tba Kbaddaka pdUta. 
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Buddha’s death and in the country where he preached, the 
VibhajjavEldms claimed to get back to his real teachmg by an 
examination of the existing traditions ^ This is a very early 
starting-point But the SarvastivlLdins^ were also an early 
school which attained to widespread influence and had a similar 
desire to preserve the simple and comparatively human present- 
ment of the Buddha’s teachmg as opposed to later embeUish- 
ments Only three questions m the Kath&,-vatthu are directed 
against them but this probably means not that they were 
ummportant but that they did not differ much from the 
Vibhajjav&dms The special views attributed to them are that 
everything really exists, that an arhat can fall from arhat- 
ship, and that contmmty of thought constitutes Samfldhi or 
meditation These theses may perhaps be mterpreted as 
indicative of an aversion to metaphysics and the supernatural 
A saint has not undergone any supernatural transformation but 
has merely reached a level from which he can fall meditation 
IS simply fixity of attention, not a mystic trance In virtue of 
the first doctrine European writers often speak of the Sarv&sti- 
v&dms as reahsts but their peculiar view concerned not so 
much the question of objective reality as the difference between 
being and becoming They said that the world is whereas other 
schools maintained that it was a continual process of becoming^ 
It IS not necessary at present to follow further the history of 
this important school It had a long career and fioimshed in 
Kashmir and Central Asia 

Confused as are the notices of these ancient sects, we see 
with some clearness that in opposition to the Theravada there 
was another body alluded to m terms which, though hostile, 
still imply an admission of size and learning, such as Mahasan- 
ghika or Mah&sangitika, the people of the great assembly, and 
Ac§,ryavada or the doctrine of the Teachers It appears to have 
originated m connection with some council and to embody a 
popular protest against the seventy of the doctnne there laid 
down This is natural, foi it is pretty obvious that many found 
the argumentative psychology of the TheravUdins and and 

^ The Katha vatthu constantly cites the Nilcayas 

* Pah Sabbatthivadins 

® Cf the doctnne of the Sankhya For more about the Sarvastivadins see below, 
Book IV chap xxu 
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This was the end of his mihtary career Nothing could he 
gained by further conquests, for his empire already exceeded 
the limits set to effective government by the imperfect commum- 
cations of the epoch, seemg that it extended from Afghanistan 
to the mouths of the Ganges and southwards almost to Madras 
No evidence substantiates the later stones which represent him 
as a monster of wickedness before his conversion, but accordmg 
to the Dipavamsa he at first favoured heretics 

The general effect of Asoka’s rule on the history of Buddhism 
and mdeed of Asia is clear, but there is stiU some difference of 
opimon as to the date of his conversion The most important 
document for the chronology of his reign is the inscnption known 
as the first Mmor Rock Edict^ It is now generally admitted 
that it does not state the time which has elapsed smce the death 
of the Buddha, as was once supposed, and that the King relates 
in it how for more than two and a half years after his conversion 
to Buddhism he was a lay-behever and did not exert himself 
strenuously, but subsequently jomed the Sangha^ and began 
to devote his energies to rehgion rather more than a year 
before the pubhcation of the edict This proclamation has 
been regarded by some as the first, by others as the last of his 
edicts On the latter supposition we must imagme that he 
pubhshed a long senes of ethical but not defimtely Buddhist 
ordmances and that late m life he became first a lay-behever 
and then a monk, probably abdicatmg at the same time But 
the Bang is exceedingly candid as to his changes of life and 
nund he teUs us how the horrors of the war with Kahnga 
affected hi m , how he was an easygomg layman and then a 
zealous monk Had there been a stage between the war and 
his acceptance of Buddhism as a layman, a penod of many 
years in which he devoted himself to the moral progress of his 
people without bemg himself a Buddhist, he woifid surely have 
explamed it Moreover m the Bh&brfi edict, which is distmctly 
ecclesiastical and deals with the Buddhist sonptures, he employs 
his favounte word Dhamma m the stnct Buddhist sense, with- 
out indicating that he is givmg it an unusual or new meamng 

^ See articles by Fleet mJRAS of 1003, 1904, 1908-1911 and 1914 Hultzsch 
mJRAS 1910-11 Thomas 1910 S Uyi, J A 1911 

* Asoka’s statement is confirmed (if it needs confirmation) by the Chinese 
pilgrim I ching who saw in India statues of him m monastic costume 
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I thewfore think it probablo that ho bocamo a lay Buddhist 
soon after the conquest of Kallnga that is in tho ninth or tenth 
year after his accession and a membor of tho Sangha two and 
a half yean later On this hypothesis all his edicts are the 
utterances of a Buddhist 

It may be objected that no one could bo a monk and at the 
same time govom a groat empire It is more natural and more 
in accordance with Indian usage that towards tho end of his 
life an aged king should abdicate and rononneo the world But 
Wu !fi the Buddhist Emperor of Chino, letirod to a monastery 
twice in tho course of his long reign and tho cloistered Emperors 
of Japan in tho eleventh and twelfth centuncs continued to 
direct the policy of their country although they abdicated in 
name and set a child on tho throne os titular mler The 
Buddhist Church was not likely to cribcizo Asoka b method of 
keeping his monastic vows and Indeed it may be said that his 
activity was not so much that of a pious emperor os of an 
arohbiflhop poesessod of exceptional temporal power He 
definitely renoonoed conquest and military ambitions and 
appeals to have paid no attention to ordinary cavil adminis 
tration Which he perhaps entmsted to Oommissjonen be 
devoted himself to philanthropic and moral projeots for tho 
welfare of man and beast * such as leotoring his subjects on 
their duties towards all living creatures governing the Church 
building hospitals and stOpos, supervising charities and de 
spatohing missions In oil his van^ activity there is nothing 
unsuitable to an ecolenastioal statesman In foot he is dis- 
tinguished from most popes and prelates by his real Indiffer 
enoe to secular aspirations and by the unusual facflitiee 
which be enjoyed for Immediately putting his ideals into 
praotioe 

Asoka baa won immortality by the Edicts which he caused 
to be engraved on stone' They have survived to the present 
day and are the most important monnments which we poosces 
for the early history of India and of Buddhism They have a 
oharaoter of their own A French writer has said On no 
bavarde pas sur la pisne and for most inscriptions the saying 
holds go^ but Asoka wrote on the rocks of India as if he were 

For ■% bfbUognpby of tbe Utentora «boct thMo Inaoriptlacu ne Vlnoeat 
SinlUi. BUtory of Inita, Ird ed. 1B14 pp. 171-4. 
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dictating to a stenographer. He was no styhst and he was 
somewhat vain although, considermg his imperial position and 
the excellence of his motives, this obvious side of his character 
is excusable His inscnptions give us a imique senes of sermons 
on stones and a record, if not of what the people of India 
thought, at least of what an exceptionally devout and powerful 
Hindu thought they ought to think 

Between thirty and forty of these mscnptions have been 
discovered, scattered over nearly the whole of India, and com- 
posed m vernacular dialects alhed to Pah^ Many of them are 
dated by the year of the Bang’s reign and all announce them- 
selves as the enactments of Piyadassi, the name Asoka bemg 
rarely used^ They comprise, besides some fourteen smgle 
edicts®, two senes, namely 

(1) Fourteen Rock Edicts, datmg from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of Asoka’s reign ^ and found mscnbed m seven 
places but the recensions differ and some do not mclude aU 
fourteen edicts 

(2) Seven Pillar Edicts datmg from the 27th and 28th years, 
and found m six recensions 

The fourteen Rock Edicts are mostly sermons Their style 
often recalls the Pitakas verbally, particularly m the apphcation 
of secular words to rehgious matters Thus we hear that 
nghteousness is the best of lucky ceremomes and that whereas 
former kings went on tours of pleasure and huntmg, Asoka 
prefers tours of piety and has set out on the road leadmg to 
true knowledge In this senes he does not mention the Buddha 
and m the twelfth edict he declares that he reverences all sects 
But what he wished to preach and enforce was the DTiamma 

The dialect is not strictly speaking the same m all the mscnptions 

Piyadassi, Sanslmt Pnyadarsiru The Dipavaipsa, vi 1 and 14, calls Asoka 
lyadaBsi and Piyadassana The name Asoka has hitherto onlv been found m one 

edict discovered at Hyderabad, J H A 5 1916, p 673 

The pnncipal smgle edicts are (1) that known as Mmor Rock Edict i found in 
mur recensions, (2) The Bhabrfl (or Bhibri) Edict of great importance for the 
Buddhist scnptures, (3) Two Kahnga Edicts, (4) Edicts about schism, found at 
Samath and elsewhere, (4) Commemorative mscnptions in the Terai, (6) Dedications 
of caves 

* Asoka came to the throne about 270 B o (268 or 272 according to vanous 
authonties) but was not crowned untd four years later Events are generaUy dated 
by the year after his coronation (abhiaheka), not after his accession 
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It is difficralfc to find an English equivalent for this word^ but 
there is no donbt of the nieaning It is tho law in tho sense of 
the righteons life ■which a Bnddhist layman ought to h'vo, and 
perhaps religion is the mmpleat translation provided that word 
is understood to Include condoct and its consequences in another 
worid but not theism Asoka bums with seal to propagate this 
Dhamnaa and bis language recalls* tho utterances of tho 
Dhammapada He formolatos the law under four heads® 
Parents must bo obeyed respect for living creatures must bo 
enforced truth must bo spoken tho teacher must be rover 
enced by the pnpQ and proper courtesy must bo shown to 
relations ” In many ways the Sacred Edict of tho Chinese 
Emperor K ang Ha reeomhiea these proclamations for it con 
aists of imperial maxima on pubho morahty addressed by a 
Confucian Em pemr to a population partly Buddhist and Taoist, 
]ust as Asoka addressed Brahmans Jama and other sects as 
well as Buddhists But when wo find in tho thirtccntb Rock 
Edict the incidental statement that tho King thinks nothing 
of much importance except what concerns the next world we 
feel the great dlfierenco between Indian and Chinese ideas 
■whether ancient or modem 

The Rook Edicts also deal with the sanctity of animal life 
Asoka s strong dislike of killing or hurting animals cannot bo 
asenbed to policy for it must have brought him into collision 
with the Brahmans who offered animals m saenfioo but was 
the offspring of a naturally gentle and civilized mind We may 
oonjecture that tho humanity of Buddhism was a feature which 
attracted him to it In Book Edict i ho forbids animal sacrifices 
and informs us that whereas formerly many thousand animals 
were killed daily for tho royal Jatciena now only throe ore 
killed, namely two peacocks and a deer and tho doer not 
always But in future even these throe creatures ■will not be 
slaughtered In Rook Edict n. be dosoribes how he has oared 
for the comfort of man and boast Wells have been dug trees 
roots and healing herbs have been planted and remediee — 
possibly hospitals — have boon provided aH for animals as well 


^ I mxat cttJttt tlut Law ol Piefy ^VlsceQt Smith) dooi oo4 aaem to bm ruy 
Ukimatio. 

* Bee Besaii, Jiucrlp. dt Pfjnicwf, n. pp. 314 tt. 

* The Seoood Aftncn* Book EdleL 
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as for men, and this not only in Ins own dominions but in 
neighbouring realms In the fourteenth year of his reign he 
appomted officers called Dhamma-mah§/m&.ta, Mimsters or 
Censors of the Dhamma Their duty was to promote the 
observance of the Dhamma and they also acted as Chanty 
Commissioners and supermtendents of the households of the 
Bung’s relatives We hear that “they attend to chantable 
mstitutions, ascetics, householders and aU the sects I have also 
arranged that they shall attend to the affairs of the Buddhist 
clergy, as weU as the Brahmans, the Jams, the Ajivikas and m 
fact aU the vanous sects ” Further he teUs us that the local 
authonties^ are to hold qmnquenmal assembhes at which the 
Dhamma is to be proclaimed and that rehgious processions with 
elephants, cars, and dlununations have been arranged to please 
and mstruct the people Similar processions can stiU be seen at 
the Perahera festival m Kandy 

The last Rock Edict is of special mterest for the hght which 
it sheds both on history and oo the Kin g’s character He 
expresses remorse for the bloodshed which accompamed the 
conquest of Kahnga and declares that he wiU henceforth devote 
his attention to conquest by the Dhamma, which he has effected 
“both m his own domuuons and m all the neighbouring realms 
as far as six hundred leagues (^), even to where the Greek Kmg 
named Antiochus dwells and beyond that Antiochus to where 
dwell the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigoniis, Magas and 
Alexander 2, and m the south the kmgs of the Colas and 
Pandyas^ and of Ceylon and likewise here m the Kin g’s do- 
mmions, among the Yonas^ and Kambojas® m NUbhaka of the 
Nabhitis® among the Bhojas and Pitmikas, among the Andhras 
and Puhndas’ Asoka thus appears to state that he has sent 
missionaries to (1) the outl5ring parts of India, on the borders 
of his own dominions, (2) to Ceylon, (3) to the Hellenistic 
Kingdoms of Asia, Africa and Europe 

This last statement is of the greatest importance, but no 

^ Rajuka and pradesika 

" / e Syna, Egypt, Macedonia, Gyrene and Epirus 

’ Kingdoms m the south of India 

* The mhabitants of the extreme north-west of India, not necessarily Greeks 
by race 

® Possibly Tibet « Or N&bhapamtis In any case unknown 

’ All these appear to have been tribes of Central India 
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record h»s hitherto been found of the amvul of lhc» mlMion 
anea In the vrest The language of the Edict about them la not 
predao and in fact their deapatch ia only an inference from it. 
Of the succcaa of the Indian imsalona there la no doubt Bud 
dhlam rrea introduced into aoulbem India where it ilouriahed 
to Bomo extent though it had to maintain a double atrugglo 
againat Jalna aa well aa Brahmana The atatement of the Blpa 
and Mahl Tarpaua that mtealonanea were alao rent to Pe^ 
(Suvatwabhflml) ia not aupported by the inaenptiona though 
not in itaelf improbable, but the mi^ona to the north and to 
Ooylon wore remarkably lucceaaful 

The Sinhaleaa Chronlelea* giro the nninea of the principal 
miaaionanca dcapatched and their atalementa bare received 
confirmation in the diacoverieB made at Sanchi and Sonan where 
nma have been found inscribed with the names of Jlajjblma 
Kaaaapa, and Ootiputta the suecessor of Dundhubhiasara, who 
are called teachers of the Himalaja region The atatement in 
the Mahl and DIpa varpaaa la that Majihlma was rent to preach 
in the Himalaya accompanied by four aaaiatania Kaaaapa, 
lUhkideTa Dmdh&bhinoaaa and Sahaaasdeva 

About the twenty first year of his reign Aaokn made a 
rehgious tour and under the guidance of bla preceptor Upagnpla 
visited the Lumbini Park (now Buramlndei) in the Tcrii where 
the Buddha was born and other spots connected witli hia life 
and preaching A pillar has been discovered at Rummindei 
beanng an inacnplion which records the visit and tho pnvilegea 
granted to the village whore tho Lord was bom " At Nigllva 
a few miles oil ho erected anolbcr Insenbed pillar stating that 
ho bad done reverence to tho otOpa of tho carher Buddha 
Kontgamana and for tho second time repaired it 

During this tour ho visited Kopal and Lahtpur, tho capital 
founding there fivo itflpas His daughter Cirematl is said to 
have accompanied him and to havo remained in Nopal when 
he retumod. She built a convent which atill bears her name 
and lived there aa a nun. It doeo not appear that Asoka visited 
Kaahmlr, but ho oausod a now capital (Srinagar) to bo built 
there and Introduoed Buddhism 

In the 27 th and 28th year of hla reign ho composed another 
oeriea of Ediota and this time had them carved in pillars not 
^ Upar TOLtiUHlr xn. 
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on rocks They are even more didactic than the Rock Edicts 
and contain an increasing number of references to the next 
world, as well as stricter regulations forbidding cruelty to 
ammals, but the King remains tolerant and says^ that the chief 
thing is that each man should hve up to his own creed It is 
probable that at this time he had partially abdicated or at 
least abandoned some of the work of administration, for m 
Edict rv he states that he has appointed Commissioners with 
discretion to award honours and penalties and that he feels 
secure like a man who has handed over his child to a skilful 
nurse 

In the two senes of Rock and Pillar Edicts there is little 
dogmatic Buddhism It is true that the King’s anxiety as to 
the hereafter of his subjects and his sohcitude for animals 
indicate thoughts busy with rehgious ideas, but still his Dhamma 
is generally defined m terms which do not go beyond morahty, 
kmdness and S3mipathy But m the Bhabru (less correctly 
Bhabra) Edict he recommends for study a series of scnptural 
passages which can be identified more or less certainly with 
portions of the Pah Pitakas In the Samath Edict he speaks 
not only as a Buddhist but as head of the Church He orders 
that monks or nuns who endeavour to create a schism shall put 
on lay costume and hve outside their former monastery or 
convent He thus assumes the nght to expel schismatics from 
the Sangha. He goes on to say that a similar edict (^ e an edict 
against schism) is to be inscribed for the benefit of the laity 
who are to come and see it on Uposatha days “And on the 
Uposatha days m aU months every officer is to come for the 
Uposatha service to be inspired with confidence m this Edict 
and to learn it ” Thus the Kin g’s officers are to be Buddhists 
at least to the extent of attendmg the Uposatha ceremony, and 
the edict about schismatics is to be brought to the notice of 
the laity, which doubtless means that the laity are not to give 
alms to them 

It IS probable that many more inscriptions remam to be 
discovered but none of those known allude to the convemng of 
a Council and our information as to this meetmg comes from 
the two Sinhalese Chromcles and the works of Buddhaghosa 
It IS said to have been held two hundred and thirty-six years 

^ Pillar Edict vi 
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after the death of the Bnddha* and to have h«n noccwilalcd 
by the fact that the ftt\our ahown to the Sangha induced 
hcrctiea to become members of it without nbondomng their 
errors This occaaioncd diaturbnnccs and the King was adri«ed 
to summon a cage called Tiwa Moggabpnlta (or Upogupta) then 
bring in retirement and to place the affairs of the church In 
hii bonds Ho did so Tisso then composed tbo Kalb& rallhu 
and presided over a council compored of ono thousand nrhnts 
which established Iho true doctnno and fixed (ho present Pall 
Canon 

Eren so sorcro a cntlo of Sinhalc^ tradition ns ^’lnccnt 
Smith admits that the ondence for (ho council Is too strong to 
bo sot aside, but it must bo confessed that it would bo rcosaunng 
to find somo allusion to it m Asoka*s inscnptlons Ho did not 
however always say what wo should expect In renewing his 
efforts in the canso of religion ho mentions neither a council nor 
foreign missions although we know from other inscriptions that 
such missions were despatched The sessions of the council ma) 
bo equally true and are In no way improbable for In later times 
kings of Burma Ooylon and Siam held conventions to revise 
tho text of the Tnpitaka It Appeared naturol that a pious 
King should sco that tho sacred Uw was obfen-ed and begin 
by osceriamlng what that law was 

According to tradition Asoka died after reigning lhirly*elght 
or forty yearn but wo horo no authcntlo account of Ids death 
and tho stones of his last days seem to bo pure legends Tho 
most celebrated are tho pathotio (alo of KunAla which closely 
resembles a JAtoka* and tho account of how Asoka vowed to 
present a hundred million gold pieces to tho Sangha and not 
being ablo to nUso tho whole sum mado a gift of his dominions 
Instead. 

3 

Asoka bod a decisive effect on tho history of Buddhism 
especially in making It a world religion This was not tho 

* Peib*p* inaujt to b« oqnlrtleol to SSI aa V’lnceot Smfth reject* tbla d»to 
•ad UitnV > Uut tl» Omisdl mat la On U*t tan jtuw oi KtdkM $ rttfai. Bat tho 

»e«icat la rtowoiUe. A*ok* wm rtty ptott bat Ttiy toi«*nt. Ten 
f*«n ol tiii rrglme wall h*ro Jed to li» abtue compliiocd oL 

* Jiuka, DO. ilL 
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accidental result of his action m establishing it in north-west 
India and Ceylon, for he was clearly dominated by the thought 
that the Dhamma must spread o "^er the whole world and, so 
far as we know, he was the first to have that thought m a 
practical form But we could estimate his work better if we 
knew more about the rehgious condition of the country when 
he came to the throne As it is, the periods immediately before 
and after him are plunged m obscurity and to lUummate his 
reign we have httle information except his own edicts which, 
though copious, do not aim at giving a description of his 
subjects Megasthenes who resided at Patahputra about 300 b o 
does not appear to have been aware of the existence of Buddhism 
as a separate rehgion, but perhaps a foreign minister m Chma 
at the present day might not notice that the Clunese have more 
than one rehgion On the other hand m Asoka’s time Buddhism, 
by whatever name it was called, was well known and there was 
evidently no necessity for the King to explam what he meant 
by Dhamma and Sangha The Buddha had belonged to a noble 
family and was esteemed by the anstooracy of Magadha, the 
code of morahty which he prescribed for the laity was excellent 
and sensible It is therefore not surpnsmg if the Kshatnyas 
and others recogmzed it as their ideal nor if Asoka found it 
a sound basis of legislation This legislation may be called 
Buddhist in the sense that m his edicts the Kin g enjoms and 
to some extent enforces ^lam or morahty, which is the mdis- 
pensable beginning for all spiritual progress, and that his 
enactments about animals go beyond what is usual m secular 
law But he expressly reframs from requirmg adherence to any 
particular sect On the other hand there is no lack of definite 
patronage of Buddhism He mstitutes edifymg processions, he 
goes on pilgrimages to sacred sites, he addresses the Sangha as 
to the most important parts of the scriptures, and we may infer 
that he did his best to spread the knowledge of those scriptures 
Though he says not h i n g about it m the Edicts which have been 
discovered, he erected numerous rehgious buildmgs mcludmg 
the Sanchi tope and the ongmal temple at Bodh-Gaya Their 
effect m turmng men’s attention to Buddhism must have been 
greatly enhanced by the fact that so far as we know no other 
sect had stone temples at this time To such influences, we 
must add the human element. The example and well-known 
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withes of ft great Wng supported by a numerous and learned 
clergy, could not foil to attract croutlfl to the foith, end tho 
fmth itsolf—for lot us not forget Golamn while wo giro credit 
to hii follower — was tatisfying Thus Asoha probobl^ found 
Buddhism in the form of a numoroas order of monka, respected 
locally and oicrdaing a conadoniblo pouer over tho minds and 
conduct of laymen Ho left it a great church spread from tho 
north to tho south of Indio and oven beyond, mth an army of 
offidala to assist its progress with sacied buildings and monas 
tencs sermons and ceremonies How long his special institu 
tions lasted wo do not know but no ono acquainted with India 
can help feeling that his sj^slcm of inspection was hoblo to 
grave abuse Black mailing and misuse of autbont} arc ancient 
faults of tho Indian police and wo maj surmise that tho 
generations which followed him were not long in getting nd of 
his censors and inspectors 

CJhnstian crilica of Buddhism are opt to say that it has a 
paralyzing ofToct on tho nations who adopt it but Asokas 
edicts teem with words like cnorgj and atrenuousness It is 
most necessary to mako an effort in this world so he recounts 
tho efforts which ho bos himself mado and wants cverj body else 
to make on effort. Work I must for the public bcncflt~-and tho 
root of tho matter is in exertion and despatch of business than 
which nothing is more eiHcocious for the general welfare’ 
Those sound like tbo words of a British utilitarian rather than 
of a dreamy oricatal emperor JIo is far from pessimistic 
indeed he almost ignores tho TVuth of Suffering In describing 
the conquest of Kolinga ho speaks almost in tho Buddha a words 
of the sorrow of death and eoparotion but instead of saying 
that such things are inevitable ho wishes his subjoota to bo told 
that ho regrets what has bappeuod and desires to give them 
security pcooo and joy 

Asoka has been compared with ConstanUno but it has boon 
justly observed that tho comparison is suporffdal for Con 
stantmo (more like Koniahka than Asoka) merely recognized 
and regulated a religion whiob bad already won its way in Iiis 
empire He has also been compared with St Paul and in so for 
as both men transformed a provincial sect into a religion for all 
mankind tbo parallol is just but it ends thoro St Paul was 
ft constructive theologian Forgood or evil he greatly devolopod 
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and complicated the teaching of Chnst, but the Edicte of Asoka 
if compared ^\lth tlic Pitakas seem to curtail and simphfy tlieii 
doctnno'^ Iso in'^cnption has yet been foimd mentiomng the 
four truths, the chain of causation and other familiar formulie 
Doubt Ic'js Asoka dul}’- studied these questions, but it was not 
theology nor metaphysics which drew him tou ards rehgion In 
the gallery of pious Emperors — a collection of dubious moral 
and intellectual value — he stands isolated as perhaps the one 
man whose only passion was for a sane, kindly and humane 
life, neither too cimous of great mystenes nor preoccupied with 
Ins OUT! soul but simply the friend of man and beast 

For the liistorj* of doctnne the inscnption at Rummindei is 
particularly important It merely states that the King did 
honour or reverence to the birthplace of the Buddha, who 
reecnes no titles except Sak3mmuni and Bhagavan here or 
cKc where m the inscriptions It is a simple record of respect 
paid to a great human teacher who is not m any way deified 
nor doc'^ Asoka’s language show any trace of the doctnnes 
afterwards known under the name of Mahayana Ho does not 
mention nirvana or even transnugration, though doubtless what 
lie «ays about paradise and rewards hereafter should be read 
in the light of Indian doctnnes about karma and sam?fira 
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The imperial imprimatur is the only standard of canomcity 
The contents include translations of works belongmg to all 
schools made from the first to the thirteenth century a.d The 
ongmals were apparently aU m Sanskrit and were probably 
the texts of which fragments have been found in Central Asia 
This canon also mcludes some ongmal Chmese works 

(4) There is a somewhat similar collection of translations 
mto Tibetan But whereas the Chmese Canon contams trans- 
lations dated from 67 a n onwards, the Tibetan translations 
were made mainly m the mnth and eleventh centuries and 
represent the hterature esteemed by the mediaeval Buddhism 
of Bengal Part at least of this Tibetan Canon has been trans- 
lated mto Mongol 

Rendermgs of various books mto Uigur, Sogdian, Kuchanese, 
“Nordansch” and other languages of Central Asia have been 
discovered by recent explorers It is probable that they are aU 
derived from the Sanskrit Canon and do not represent any mde- 
pendent tradition The scriptures used m Japan and Korea 
are simply special editions of the Chmese Canon, not transla- 
tions 

In the foUowmg pages I propose to consider the Pah Canon, 
postpomng until later an account of the others It wiU be 
necessary, however, to touch on the relations of Pah and 
Sanskrit texts 

The scriptures pubhshed by the Pah Text Society represent 
the canon of the ancient sect called Vibhajjavfi/dms and the 
particular recension of it used at the monastery m Anuradhapura 
called Mah§,vih&.ra It is therefore not mcorrect to apply to 
this recension such epithets as southern or Sinhalese, provided 
we remember that m its ongm it was neither one nor the other, 
for the major part of it was certainly composed m India ^ It 
was probably introduced mto Ceylon m the third century b o 
and it is also accepted m Burma, Siam and Camboja^ Thus in 
a considerable area it is the sole and undisputed version of the 
scriptures 

^ I consider it possible, though by no means proved, that the Abhidhamma was 
put together m Ceylon 

* For the Burmese Canon see chap v x v i Even if the Burmese had Pah 
scriptures which did not come fibrn Ceylon, they sought to harmonize them with 
the texts known there 
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The Vmaya contains several important and curious narra- 
tives and IS a mme of information about the social conditions 
of ancient India, but much of it has the same hterary value as 
the book of Leviticus Of greater general interest is the Sutta 
Pitaka, m which the sermons and discourses of the Buddha are 
collected Sutta is equivalent to the Sanskrit word Sdtra, 
hteraUy a thread, which signifies among the Brahmans a brief 
rule or aphonsm but m Pah a relatively short poem or narrative 
deahng with a single object This Sutta Pitaka is divided into 
five collections called Nik§,yas The first four are mainly m 
prose and contam discourses attributed to Gotama or his 
disciples The fifth is mostly m verse and more miscellaneous 

The four collections of discourses bear the names of Digha, 
Majjhima, Sam 5 aitta and Anguttara The first, meaning long, 
consists of thirty-four narratives They are not aU sermons and 
are of varymg character, antiquity and mterest, the reason why 
they are grouped together bemg simply their length^ In some 
of them we may fancy that we catch an echo of Gotama’s own 
words, but m others the legendary character is very marked 
Thus the Mahfisamaya and At;&.n&tiya suttas are epitomes of 
popular m 3 d;hology tacked on to the history of the Buddha 
But for aU that they are mterestmg and ancient 

Many of the suttas, especially the first thirteen, are re- 
arrangements of old matenals put together by a considerable 
hterary artist who hved many generations after the Buddha 
The account of the Buddha’s last days is an example of such 
a compilation which attams the proportions of a Gospel and 
shows some dramatic power though it is marred by the juxta- 
position of passages composed m very different styles 

The Majjhima-Nik&ya is a collection of 162 ^courses of 
moderate (majjhima) length Taken as a whole it is perhaps 
the most profound and impassioned of aU the Nik§,yas and also 
the oldest The sermons which it contams, if not verbatim 
reports of Gotama’s eloquence, have caught the spirit of one 
who urged with insistent earnestness the importance of certam 
difficult truths and the tremendous issues dependent on right 
conduct and right knowledge The remaimng collections, the 

^ I find it hard to accept Francke’s view that the Dighe should be regarded as 
the Book of the Tathagata, dehberately composed to expound the doctrine of 
Buddhahood Many of the suttas do not deal with the Tathfigata 
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attnbuted to Gotama Such are the Buddha-vamsa, or lives of 
Gotama and his twenty-four predecessors, the Cany^-Pitaka, 
a selection of Jataka stones about Gotama’s previous births 
and the Vimfina and Peta-vatthus, accounts of celestial man- 
sions and of the distressful existence led by those who are 
condemned to be ghosts^ 

Though some works compnsed m this Nikaya (e g the Sutta- 
mpata) are very ancient, the collection, as it stands, is late and 
probably known only to the southern Church The contents of 
it are not quite the same m Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and only 
a small portion of them has been identified m the Chmese 
Tnpitaka Nevertheless the word paUcanehdyika, one who 
knows the five Nikflyas, is found m the inscriptions of Sanchi 
and five NikfLyas are mentioned m the last books of the 
Cullavagga Thus a fifth Nikaya of some kind must have been 
known fairly early 

The third Pitaka is known by the name of Abhidhamma 

^ The following la a table of the Sutta PitaJca 

L Digha-Nikaya "j 

II Ma]]hima-Nikaya I Collections of diacourses mostly attnbuted to the 

IIL Sarnyutta-NikSya | Buddha. 

IV Anguttara-NikayaJ 

V Khuddaka-Nik&ya a collection of comparatively short treatises, 

mostly m poetry, namely 

1 Dhammapada 

2 Ud&na | Utterances of the Buddha with explanations of the 

3 Itivuttakam j attendant drcumstances. 

4 Khuddaka-patha a short anthology 

6 Sutta mpata a collection of suttas mostly m verse 

*6 Thera-g&thfi. poems by monks 

*7 Theri-g&tha poems by nuns 

8 Niddesa an old commentary on the latter half of the Sutta-mpfita, 
ascnbed to Sanputta 

*9 The J&taka verses 

10 Patisambhida. *11 Apad&no. 

*12 Buddha-vaipsa *13 Vimana-vatthu 

*14 Peta vatthu *15 Cany&-pitaka 

The works marked * are not found in the Siamese edition of the Tnpitaka but 
the Burmese editions mclude four other texts, the Milmda pafiha, Petakopadesa, 
Suttaasanigaha, and Nettipakaraija. 

The Khuddaka-Nik&ya seems to have been wantmg in the Pitaka of the 
Sarvfistiv&dms or whatever sect supphed the ongmals from which the Chmese 
Canon was translated, for this Canon classes the Dhammapada as a miscellaneous 
work outside the Sutta Pitaka Fragments of the Sutta mpata have been found 
m Turkestan but it is not clear to what Pitaka it was considered to belong For 
mentions of the Khuddaka Nik&ya m Chinese see J A 1916, pp 32-3 
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and answers This enumeration is not to be understood as a 
statement of the sections mto which the whole body of scripture 
was divided but as a description of the various styles of com- 
position recogmzed as bemg rehgious, just as the Old Testament 
might be said to contam historical books, prophecies, canticles 
and so on Compositions m these various styles must have 
been current before the work of collection began, as is proved 
by the fact that all the angas are enumerated m the Majjhima- 
Nikaya^ 

2 

This Tnpitaka is written m Pah^ which is regarded by 
Buddhist tradition as the language spoken by the Master In 
the tune of Asoka the dialect of Magadha must have been 
understood over the greater part of India, like' Bhndustam m 
modem times, but m some details of grammar and phonetics 
Pah differs from Magadhi Prakrit and seems to have been 
mfluenced by Sanskrit and by western dialects Bemg a hterary 
rather than a popular language it was probably a mix ed form 
of speech and it has been conjectured that it was elaborated m 
Avanti or m Gandhfi,ra where was the great Buddhist Umversity 
of Taksha^iffi Subsequently it died out as a hterary language 
m India^ but m Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Camboja it became 
the vehicle of a considerable rehgious and scholastic hterature. 
The language of Asoka’s inscriptions m the third century B 0 
IS a parallel dialect, but only half stereotyped. The language of 
the Mah&vastu and some Mahayamst texts, often called the 
language of the Gathas, seems to be another vernacular brought 
more or less mto conformity with Sanskrit. It is probable that 

^ Ma] Nik xxn. and Angut Nik. iv 6 

® Pall means primarily a Ime or row and then a text as distmguished from the 
commentary Thus Pahmattam means the text without the commentary and 
Pahbh&sfi. IS the language of the text or what we call Pah. See Palx and Sanshnt, 
R 0 Franke, 1902 Wmdisch, “Ueher den spraohhohen Character des Pah,” m^^cfca 
du Congrls des Orxentaixstes, 1906 Grierson, “Home of Pah” m Bhandarkar 

Commemorative Essays, 1917 

® It IS not easy to say how late or to what extent Pah was used m India. The 
^Imda-Panha (or at least hooks n. and m.) was probably composed m North 
Western India about the time of our era DharmapSla wrote his commentaries 
(c 600 A D ) m the extreme south, probably at Conjeevaram Pah insonptionB of 
the second or third century a d have been discovered at Samath but contam 
mistakes which show that the engraver did not understand the language {Eptg 
Ind 1908, p 391) Bendall found Pah mss m Nepal, J BAS 1899, p 422 
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combinations of consonants and several difficult sounds found 
m Sanskrit Its excellence lies chiefly m its vocabulary and its 
weakness in its syntax Its inflexions are heavy and monoton- 
ous and the sentences lack concentration and vanety Compound 
words do not assume such monstrous proportions as m later 
Sanskrit, but there is the same tendency to make the process 
of composition do duty for syntax These faults have been 
mtensified by the fact that the language has been used chiefly 
for theological discussion The vocabulary on the other hand 
is copious and for special purposes admirable The translator 
has to struggle contmuaUy with the difficulty of flndmg eqm- 
valents for words which, though apparently synonymous, really 
involve mce distmctions and much misunderstanding has arisen 
from the impossibihty of adequately rendermg philosophical 
terms, which, though their European eqmvalents sound vague, 
have themselves a precise significance On the other hand some 
words (e g dhamma and attho) show an mconvemently wide 
range of meamng But the force of the language is best seen 
m its power of gathermg up in a smgle word, generally a short 
compound, an idea which though possessmg a real umty requires 
m European languages a whole phrase for its expression Thus 
the Buddha bids his disciples be aftadipd atta-sarand, ananna- 
sarand dhammadipd dhammasarand^ “Be ye lamps unto your- 
selves Be ye a refuge unto yourselves Betake yourselves to 
no external refuge Hold fast to the truth as a lamp Hold 
fast to the truth as a refuge ” This is Rhys Davids’ translation 
and excellent both as Enghsh and as giving the meamng But 
the five Pah words compel attention and inscribe themselves 
on the memory m virtue of a monumental sunphcity which the 
five Enghsh sentences do not possess 

But the feature m the Pah scriptures which is most pro- 
mment and most tiresome to the unsympathetic reader is the 
repetition of words, sentences and whole paragraphs This is 
partly the result of grammar or at least of style The sunphcity 
of Pah syntax and the small use made of dependent sentences, 
lead to the regular ahgnment of similar phrases side by side 

MahS.parmibbS.na sntta, n. 26 Another expresBive componnd is DhAmakS- 
bkam (Culla'v xr 1 9) hterally smoke-tuned The disciples ■were afraid that the 
diBciphne of the Buddha might last only as long as the smoke of his funeral 
pyre 
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there is a guarantee of correctness when an expected formula 
appears at appropnate points 

It may be too that the wearisome and mechanical iteration 
of the Pah Canon is partly due to the desire of the Sinhalese 
to lose nothing of the sacred word imparted to them by mission- 
aries from a foreign country, for repetition to this extent is 
not characteristic of Indian compositions It is less noticeable 
m Sanskrit Buddhist sutras than m the Pah but is very marked 
m Jam hterature A moderate use of it is a feature of the 
Upamshads In these we find recurring formulae and also 
successive phrases constructed on one plan and var 3 ung only 
m a few words^ 

But still I suspect that repetition charactenzed not only 
the reports of the discourses but the discourses themselves No 
doubt the versions which we have are the result of compressing 
a free discourse into numbered paragraphs and repetitions the 
hving word of the Buddha was surely more vivacious and plastic 
than these stiff tabulations But the pecuhanties of scholars 
can often be traced to the master and the Buddha had much 
the same need of mnemomes as his hearers For he had ex- 
cogitated compheated doctrines and he imparted them without 
the aid of notes and though his natural wit enabled him to 
adapt his words to the capacity of his hearers and to meet 
argument, still his wish was to formulate a consistent statement 
of his thoughts In the earhest discourse ascribed to him, the 
sermon at Benares, we see these habits of numbering and 
repetition already fully developed The next discourse, on the 
absence of a soul, consists in enumerating the five words, form, 
sensation, perception, sankharas, and consciousness three times, 
and applying to each of them consecutively three statements 
or arguments, the whole concludmg with a phrase which is used 
as a finale m many other places Artificial as this arrangement 
sounds when analyzed, it is a natural procedure for one who 
ivished to impress on his hearers a senes of philosophic proposi- 
tions without the aid of wntmg, and I can imagine that these 

' Wintemitz has acutely remarked that the Pah Pitaka resembles the Upamshads 
m style See also Keith, Att Ar p 56 For repetitions m the Upamshads, see 
Chand \ 3 4ff,v 12 ff and much in vii and vm , Bnhad -Ar m ix 9 ff , vi lu 2, 
etc This Upamshad relates the incident of Yajnavalkja and Maitreyl twice So 
far as stjlc goes, I see no reason why the earliest parts of the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitaka should not have been composed immediately after the Buddha’s death 
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rbythmical formnlfe uttered in that grave and pleasant voice 
which the Buddha is said to have possessed, seemed to the 
leisurely yet eager groups Tvho sat round him under some way 
side banyan or In the monastery part, to bo not tedious iteration 
but a gradual revelation of troth growmg oloator with each 
repetition 

We gather from the Pitokas that writing was well known in 
the Buddha e time^ But though it was used for Inaoriptions, 
accounts and even letters, it was not used for books partly 
because the Brahmans were prejudiced against it and partly 
because no suitable matenal for inditing long compositions had 
been discovered. There were religious objeobons to parchment 
and leaves were not employed till later The minute account of 
monaatio life given in the Vlnaya makes it certain that the 
monks did not use writing for religions purposes Equally con 
elusive, though also negative, is the fact that in the aooounts of 
the assembhes at KAjogaha and VesAU* when there is a dispute 
as to the oorreot mUng on a point there is no appeal to writing 
hut merely to the memory of the oldest and most authoritative 
monks In the Vinaya we hear of people who know special 
books of monks who are preachers of the Pbamma and others 
who know the Sutta of laymen who have learnt a particular 
suttanta and are afraid it will fall into oblivion unliae others 
learn it from them Apprehensions are expressed that suttas 
wiD be lost if monks neglect to team them by heart* From 
insonptions of the third century bo* are quoted words like 
Peta^ a redter of the Pitakoa or perhaps of one Pitaka 
SuttAntika and SuttAntakini a man or woman who remtes the 
suttantas PanoanekAyika, ono who recitee the five NikAyas 
AH this ehowa that from the early days of BuddHsm onwards 
a mocesaion of persons made it their business to team and recite 
the doctrine and discdpUnary rolea and oonsideEing the reten 
tivenees of tramed memories we have no reason to doubt that 
the doctrme and rules have been preserved without much loss* 

' laUT L 49 Vif. Nik. %. 14, Sat Vtt. Bklkklmnl, Sat Vib 
FtH] m.4.4. 

OaHiT rr 16. 4. 

Ang. Nik. rr 100. 6, Ib. T UtIt a 

* Bee Bflhkr bi £ptffnpJUa InJiea, roL n. p. 03. 

* Srea et Um Uihe ot Fa HiiaaaTWt to IndU (c-4Cfl tke Vin&T» o{ tb* 
BarrlitiTldla aebool vm* pi ee ei T &J orsQ;^ and not vrtUen. Sm Icftga • trafia. p. 90. 
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Not, however, without additions The disadvantage of oral 
tradition is not that it forgets but that it proceeds snowball 
fashion, adding with every generation new edifying matter 
The text of the Vedic hymns was preserved with such jealous 
care that every verse and syllable was counted But in works of 
lesser sanctity interpolations and additions were made accordmg 
to the reciters’ taste We cannot assign to the MahabhS,rata one 
date or author, and the title of Upamshad is no guarantee for 
the age or authenticity of the treatises that bear it Already m 
the Anguttara-Nik&yai, we hear of tables of contents and the 
expression is important, for though we cannot give any more 
precise explanation of it, it shows that care was taken to check 
the contents of the works accepted as scripture But still there 
IS httle doubt that durmg the two or three centuries foUowmg 
the Buddha’s death, there went on a process not only of collec- 
tion and recension but also of composition 

An account of the formation of the canon is given in the 
last two chapters of the CuUavagga^ After the death of the 
Buddha his disciples met to decide what should be regarded 
as the correct doctrine and disciphne The only way to do that 
was to agree what had been the utterances of the master and 
this, m a country where the oral transmission of teachmg was 
so well understood, amounted to laying the foundations of a 
canon Kassapa cross-exammed experts as to the Buddha’s 
precepts For the rules of disciphne Upah was the chief au- 
thority and we read how he was asked where such and such a 
rule — ^for mstance, the commandment agamst steahng — ^was 
promulgated 

“At RS/jagaha, sir ” 

“Concermng whom was it spoken? ” 

“Dhamya, the potter’s son ” 

“In regard to what matter? ” 

“The takmg of that which had not been given ” 

For collectmg the suttas they rehed on the testimony of 
Ananda and asked him where the Brahmajala® was spoken He 
rephed “between Rajagaha and Nalanda at the royal rest- 
house at Ambalatthika ” “Concerning whom was it spoken?” 

^ Aug Nik. rv 160 5, B hikkhO . bahuesutfi. mS,tikfidhfira monks who cany 
m memory the mdices 

* Cullavag XL, xn s Dig i 
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company of Bhikklius no one knows the Pfttunokkha, one of 
the younger brethren should be sent to some better mstructed 
monastery to learn it And further we hear^ that a learned 
Bhikkhu was expected to know not merely the precepts of the 
Patunokkha but also the occasion when each was formulated 
The place, the circumstances and the people concerned had 
been m each case handed down There is here all the material 
for a narrative The reciter of a sutta simply adopts the style 
of a village story -teller “Thus have I heard Once upon a 
time the Lord was dweUmg at RS,3agaha,” or wherever it was, 
and such and such people came to see him And then, after 
a more or less dramatic mtroduction, comes the Lord’s dis- 
course and at the end an epilogue saymg how the hearers were 
edified and, if previously unconverted, took refuge m the true 
doctnne 

The CuUavagga states that the Vmaya (but not the other 
Pitakas) was recited and verified at the Council of Vesali As 
I have mentioned elsewhere, Sinhalese and Chmese accounts 
speak of another Council, the Mahasangha or Mahasangiti 
Though its date is uncertam, there is a consensus of tradition 
to the effect that it recognized a canon of its own, different from 
our Pah Canon and containing a larger amount of popular matter 

Sinhalese tradition states that the canon as we now have it 
was fix;ed at the third Council held at Patahputra m the reign 
of Asoka (about 272—232 bo) The most precise statements 
about this Council are those of Buddhaghosa who says that an 
assembly of monks who knew the three Pitakas by heart recited 
the Vmaya and the Dhamma 

But the most important and mterestmg evidence as to the 
existence of Buddhist scriptures m the third century b c is 
afforded by the Bh^brfi (or Bhabra) edict of Asoka He recom- 
mends the clergy to study seven passages, of which nearly all can 
be identified m our present edition of the Pitakas ^ This edict 

^ CuUav ix. 6 

® The passages are 

1 The Vmaya Samnhasa Perhaps the sermon at Benares with mtro- 

duotory matter found at the begmnmg of the Mah&vagga See 

Edmunds, va. J R A S 1913, p 386 

2 The Aha-Vasfim (Pah Anya-Vas&m) = the Samgiti sutta of the DIgha 

Nik&ya 

3 The Anagata-bhay&m=Anguttara-Nikfi.ya, V 77-80, or part of it 
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The date of the Pah Ahhidhamma is very doubtful and I do 
not reject the hypothesis that it was composed in Ceylon, for 
the Smhalese seem to have a special taste for such hterature 
But there is no proof of this Sinhalese ongin 

Accordmg to Sinhalese tradition aU three Pitakas were 
introduced into Ceylon by Mahinda in the reign of Asoka, but 
only as oral tradition and not m a written form They received 
this latter about 20 b c , as the result of a dispute between two 
monasteries 1 The controversy is obscure but it appears that 
the ancient foundation called Mahavihara accepted as canomcal 
the fifth book of the Vmaya called Panvaia, whereas it was 
rejected by the new monastery called Abhayagiri The Smhalese 
clnomcle (Mahavamsa xxxm 100-104) says somewhat abruptly 
“The wise monks had hitherto handed dovTi the text of the 
three Pitakas (PitakattayapS,hm) as well as the commentary by 
word of mouth But seemg that mankmd was beconung lost, 
they assembled together and wrote them m books in order that 
the faith might long endure ” This bnef account seems to 
mean that a council was held not by the whole clergy of Ceylon 
but by the monks of the Mahavihara at which they committed 
to wntmg their own version of the canon mcludmg the Panvara 
This book forms an appendix to the Vmaya Pitaka and m some 
verses prmted at the conclusion is said to be the work of one 
Dipa It 18 generally accepted as a relatively late production, 
composed in Ceylon If such a work was included m the canon 
of the Mahavihara, we must admit the possibihty that other 
portions of it may be Smhalese and not Indian 

But still the onus prohwtidi hes with those who mamtam the 
Smhalese ongm of any part of the Pah Canon and two strong 
arguments support the Indian ongm of the major part First, 
many suttas not only show an mtimate knowledge of ancient 
Indian customs but discuss topics such as caste, sacrifice, 
ancient heresies, and the value of the Veda which would be of 
no mterest to Smhalese Secondly, there is no Smhalese local 
colour and no Smhalese legends have been mtroduced Contrast 
with this the Dipa- and Maha-vamsa both of which open with 
accounts of mythical visits paid by the Buddha to Ceylon^. 

* For the date see the chapter on Ceylon. 

® S Xi4vi gives reasons for thinking that the prohibitions against singing sacred 
texts (ayataka gitassara, CuUavag v 3) go back to the period when the Vedio 
accent was a hving reahfy See 1916, i pp 401 ff 
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In CJeylon versions of the acnpttues other than that of the 
ilahivihAra v^ro ourront until the twelfth century when uni 
formity was enforced by Paritarawe B&hu Some of these, for 
instance the Pitaka of tho Vctolyskas were decidedly herotioal 
aooording to the standard of local orthodoxy bat others probably 
presented variations of reading and sorangomcnt rather than of 
doctrine Anesaki^ has compared with tho received Pall text 
a portion of tho Sarpyuktigama translated by Gopabhadra Into 
Chinese He thinks that the original was the text used by the 
Abhttyogiri monastery and brought to China by Fa Hsien 

The Sinhalese e^lecostical history, NlkAya-Sangrahawa, 
relates* that 236 years after tho Buddha s death nino heretical 
fratermties were formed who proceeded to compose scriptaros 
of their own such os the Vorpapitaka and Angulim&la Pitaka 
Though this treatise is late {e 1400 a n ) its statements merit 
attention as showing that even in orthodox Ceylon tradition 
regarded the anthoniod Pitoka os one of several versions But 
many of the works mentioned sound like lato tantne texts 
rather than compositions of the cariy heretlos to whom they 
are attributed 

EcolesiasUoal oplmon m Ceylon after contories of disoussion 
ended by accepting the odition of tho MehinhAra as the best, 
and w© have no grounds for rejeotmg or suspecting this opinion 
According to traction Buddbaghosa was well vore^ m Sansknfc 
but dehb^tely preferred the southern canon The Mahayamst 
doctor Asanga citos texts found in tho Pah version but not in 
the Sanskrit* The monks of the MahAvlhAra were probably 
too indulgent in admitting lato scholastic treatises such as tho 
PariyAra On the other hand they often showed a critical 
instinct in rejecting legendary matter Thus tho Bansknt 
Vinayas oontam many more miraoulonB narratives than the 
Pali Vinaya. 


^ ittuiam 1906 p. 2S. ^Twwald tMnfa tl« tort wed by GoprUiAdn wm« fa 
Pili bot tfae ALbrysgtri, 'rUah hsd tUhayanlft prooUrlUei^ m*y Iuto wed 
Suukrit t*xU J J 

• Nfk*7»-8*ngr*bnr*. F*nuu»do, Oott Jttcord Ofit*, Colonjlto, 1918. 

8«* M»lilyint.«itriknkir», m, f2 «ad 76 , vfth Ldrf • ootec 
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European critics have rarely occasion to discuss the credi- 
bihty of Sanskrit hterature, for most of it is so poetic or so 
speculative that no such question arises But the Pitakas raise 
this question as directly as the Gospels, for they give the 
portrait of a man and the story of a hfe, in which an overgrowth 
of the miraculous has not hidden or destroyed the human sub- 
stratum How far can we accept them as a true picture of what 
Gotama was and taught^ 

Their credibihty must be judged by the standard of Indian 
oral tradition Its greatest fault comes from that deficiency 
m histone sense which we have repeatedly noticed Hindu 
chromclers ignore important events and what they record drifts 
by m a haze m which proportion, connection, and dates are 
lost They frequently raise a structure of fiction on a shght 
basis of fact or on no basis at aU But the fiction is generally 
so obvious that the danger of histonans m the past has been 
not to be misled by it but to ignore the elements of truth which 
it may contain For the Hmdus have a good verbal memory, 
their genealogies, hsts of kmgs and places generally prove to 
be correct and they have a passion for catalogues of names 
Also they take a real interest m descnbmg doctnne If the 
Buddha has been misrepresented, it is not for want of acumen 
or power of transmittmg abstruse ideas The danger rather is 
that he who takes an interest m theology is prone to interpret 
a master’s teachmg m the hght of his own pet views 

The Pitakas illustrate the strong and weak pomts of Hindu 
tradition The feebleness of the historical sense may be seen m 
the account of Bevadatta’s domgs m the CuUavagga^ where the 
compiler seems unable to give a clear account of what he must 
have regarded as momentous mcidents Yet the same treatise 
IS copious and lucid m dealing with monastic rules, and the 
saymgs recorded have an au? of authenticity In the suttas the 
strong side of Hindu memory is brought mto play Of con- 
secutive history there is no question We have only an mtro- 
duction givmg the names of some characters and locahties 
followed by a discourse We know from the Vmaya that the 
monks were expected to exercise themselves in remembermg 

* CoUav vn. 3 
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that their form is determined primarily by the convemence of 
the memory. We must not compare them with Plato and 
find them wantmg, for often, especially m the Abhidhamma, 
there is no mtention of producmg a work of art, but merely of 
subdividmg a subject and supplymg explanations Frequently 
the exposition is thrown mto the form of a catechism with 
questions and answers arranged so as to correspond to numbered 
categories Thus a topic may be divided mto twenty heads and 
SIX propositions may be apphed to each with positive or negative 
results The strong pomt of these Abhidhamma works — and of 
Buddhist philosophy generally — ^hes m careful division and 
acute analysis but the power of defimtion is weak Rarely is 
a definition more than a collection of synonyms and very often 
the word to be defined is repeated in the defimtion Thus in 
the Dhamma-sangani the questions, what are good or bad states 
of mind? receive answers cast m the form when a good or bad 
thought has arisen with certam accompaniments enumerated 
at length, then these are the states that are good or bad No 
defimtion of good is given 

This mnemomc hterature attains its highest excellence in 
poetry The art of composing short poems m which a thought, 
emotion or spiritual experience is expressed with a few simple 
but pregnant words m the compass of a smgle couplet or short 
hymn, was earned by the early Buddhists to a perfection which 
has never been excelled The Dhammapadai is the best known 
specimen of this hterature Being an anthology it is naturally 
more smted for quotation or recitation m sections than for 
continuous readmg But its twenty-five chapters are conse- 
crated each to some special topic which receives fairly consecu- 
tive treatment, though each chapter is a mosaic of short poems 
consistmg of one or more verses supposed to have been uttered 
by the Buddlia or by arhats on vanous occasions The whole 
work combines hterary beauty, depth of thought and human 
feehng m a rare degree Not only is it irradiated with the calm 
hght of peace, faith and happmess but it glows with S5naipathy, 
with the desire to do good and help those who are strugghng 
m the mire of passion and delusion For this reason it has found 
more favour with European readers than the detached and 

^ Tho Pall anthology known by this name was only one of several called 
Dhammapada or Udana which are preserved in the Chinese and Tibetan Canons 
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pMloeophio teita which simply preach eelf-conqueet and aloof 
neea Infenor m beauty but probably older is the Sutta-nipAta 
a collection of short diflwnrses or oonveisations with the Buddha 
mostly in verse The rugged and popular language of theee 
stanzas which reject speoulataon as much as luxury takes us 
back to the life of the wanderers who followed the Buddha on 
hifl tours and we may imagine that poems like the Dhamya 
Butta would be recited when they met together m a rest- 
house or grove set apart for their use on the outskirts of a 
viUago 

The Buddhist suttaa, are interostang as being a special result 
of Gotama a activity they are not analogous to the Brahmanio 
woAs called sCltras and they have no close parallel m later 
Indian hterature There is little peiaonal background in the 
Upanishads none at all in the SAnkhya and VedAnta stitras 
But the Sutta Pitaka is an attempt to delineate a personahty 
as well as to record a doctnne Though the idea of wnting 
biography has not yet been clearly conceived, yet almost every 
discourse bongs before ns tbe Bgure of the I^rd though the 
dootnne can be detached from the preacher yet one feels that 
the hearers of the Pitaka hungered not merely for a knowledge 
of the four truths but for the very words of the great voice 
did he really say this and if eo when where and why? Most 
suttas begm by answering these questions They describe a 
scene and report a disoouiBe and in so doing they create a type 
of hterature with an mterest and mdinduallty of Its own It 
is no exaggeration to say that tbe Buddha is the most living 
figure in Hindu hterature He stan^ before us more distmotly 
not only than YAjHavoIkya and Sankara but than modem 
teachers like Nanak and RAmAnnja and the reason of thin dis 
tinotneas can I think be nothing but the personal impression 
which ho made on his age The later Buddhists compose nothmg 
m the style of the NikAyas they write about Gotama in new 
and fanciful ways but no Acts of tbe Apostles succeed the 
Gospels 

Though the Buddhist suttas are out genms and mark a new 
epoch in Indian literature yet in style they are a natural 
development of the Upanishads The Upanishads are less dog 
matio and show much less interest in the personahty of their 
sages but they contain dialogues closely analogous to suttas 
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Thus about half of the Brihad-Aranyaka is a philosophic treatise 
unconnected with any particular name, but in this are set five 
dialogues m which Yfi,]navalkya appears and two others in 
which AjMasatru and Pravahana Jaivah are the protagonists 

Though many suttas are little more than an exposition of 
some doctnne arranged m mnemonic form, others show elo- 
quence and dramatic skill Thus the S&^mannaphala-sutta opens 
with a vivid description of the visit paid one mght by Ajfbtasattu 
to the Buddha^ We see the royal procession of elephants and 
share the alarm of the suspicious long at the unearthly stillness 
of the monastery park, until he saw the Buddha sittmg m a 
hghted pavihon surrounded by an assembly of twelve hundred 
and fifty brethren, ^calm and silent as a clear lake The kmg’s 
long account of his frmtless quest for truth would be tiresome 
if it were not of such great histone interest and the same may 
be said of the Buddha’s enumeration of superstitious and 
reprehensible practices, but from this pomt onwards his dis- 
course IS a magnificent crescendo of thought and language, 
never haltmg and illustrated by metaphors of great effect and 
beauty Equally forcible and surely restmg on some tradition 
of the Buddha’s own words is the solemn fervour which often 
marks the suttas of the Majjhima such as the descnptions of 
his struggle for truth, the admomtions to R§.hula and the reproof 
admimstered to SS-ti 

6 

As mentioned above, our Pah Canon is the recension of the 
Vibhajjavadms We know from the records of the Chinese 
pilgrims that other schools also had recensions of their own, 
and several of these recensions — such as those of the Sarvfisti- 
vMins, Mah&sanghikas, MahisS-sakas, Dhammaguttikas, and 
Sammitiyas — are still partly extant m Chinese and Tibetan 
translations These appear to have been made from the Sanskrit 
and fragments of what was probably the ongmal have been 
preserved m Central Asia A recension of the text m Sanskrit 
probably imphes less than what we understand by a translation 
It may mean that texts handed down m some Indian dialect 

^ The work might also be aiial3Tsed as consisting of three old doonments (the 
tract on morahty, an account of ancient heresies, and a discourse on spintual 
progress) put together with a httle connecting matter, and provided with a prologue 
and epilogue 
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•whioli waa neither Sanskrit nor Pab woro rewritten with Sanskrit 
orthography and iniloxiona whUo preserving mooh of the original 
vocabulary The Buddha allowed all men to Icam his teaching 
in their own language and diBoront sohools are said to have 
written the senpturea in different dialects c g the MahAsan 
ghikns in a kind of Praknt not further specified and the 
MahAsammatlyas in Apabhramsa ^\Tien Sansknt became the 
recognked veUolo for literary composition there would naturally 
be in India (though not In Ooylon) a tendency to rewrite boola 
composed in other dialects' The idea that when any important 
matter is committed to writing it should bo express^ in a 
Utcrary dialect not too inteUigiblo to the vulgar is prevalent 
from Morocco to Chma Tho language of Bengal illustrates 
what may have happened to tho Boddhist scriptures It is said 
that at the beginning of tho mnoteonth century ninety per cent 
of tho vocabulary of Bengali was Sanskrit and the grararaatical 
cons tr uction sanskntired os welL Though tho htcrary language 
now-a-days Is less artificial it still differs widely from the 
vemaeular Similarly tho spoken word of the Buddha was 
forced into conformity with on© hterary standard or another 
and ecclesiastical Pali became as artificial as Sanskrit The 
same incidoats may bo found worked up m both languages 
Thus the Sansknt version of the story of in tho Divyftva 

dkna repeats what is found in Pali in the Sarpyutta Nikftya* 
and reappears In Sansknt m the Vinaya of the Mfilasarv&stivftdin 
school 

The Chmeae Tnpitaka has been catalogued and we possess 
Bomo information respecting tho hooks which it contains though 
none of them have been edited in Europe Thus wo know some 
thing* of the Sarv&stlvfUiin roconalon of the Abhidhamma Like 
the Pali version it consists of seven books of which one the 
dfiAna-prasthAna by KAty&yanlputra is regarded as the 
principal the rest being supplementary AH the books are 
attributed to human authors and though some of these bear 
the names of the Buddha s immediate disciples tradition 
connects KAtyflyanlputra with Kanishka s oonnoiL This Is not 

* BqI In C« 7 lon tber* iru a dooided tondemny to rewriU tmttiaet In 

PbH 

* CL DlrytT ad. Oorall, p. 37 and fUm. Jflk. P TJSs edlUon, toL it p. 60. 

* 8m Takaknin od tJi* AbUdhuzoa lltentare o< tiia SurljUrldln* in Um 
^otn, of tit Pah Tat Bodatf lOOS, pp. 07-147 
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a very certam date, but still the inference is that about the tune 
of the Christian era the contents of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka 
were not rigidly defined and a new recension was possible 

The Sanskrit manuscripts discovered in Central Asia include 
Sfitras from the Samyukta and Ekottara Agamas (equivalent 
to the Samyutta and Anguttara NikS-yas), a considerable part 
of the Dharmapada, fragments of the Sutta-Nipata and the 
Pratunoksha of the SarvOstivadin school These correspond 
fairly weU with the Pah text but represent another recension 
and a somewhat different arrangement We have therefore here 
fragments of a Sanskrit version which must have been imported 
to Central Asia from northern India and covers, so far as the 
fragments permit us to ]udge, the same ground as the Vmaya 
and Suttas of the Pah Canon Far from displaying the diffuse 
and inflated style which characterizes the Mah&yS^na texts it is 
sometimes shorter and simpler than our Pah version^ 

When was this version composed and what is its relation to 
the Pah ? Adefimte reply would be premature, for other Sansknt 
texts may be discovered m Central Asia, but two circumstances 
connect this early Buddhist literature m Sansknt with the epoch 
of Kanishka Firstly the Sansknt Abhidharma of the Sarv&sti- 
v§,dms seems to date from his council and secondly a Buddhist 
drama by Asvaghosha^ of about the same time represents the 
Buddha as speaking in Sansknt whereas the infenor characters 
speak Praknt But these facts do not prove that Sansknt was 
not the language of the canon at an earher date® and it is not 
safe to conclude that because Asoka did not employ it for 
wntmg edicts it was not the sacred language of any section of 
Indian Buddhists On the other hand some of the Sansknt 
texts contam mdications that they are a translation from Pah 
or some vernacular^ In others are found histoncal allusions 
which suggest that they must have received additions after our 
era® 

1 But not always See S L4vi, J A 1910, p 436 

^ See Lude*^, BruchslUcLt Buddh^shecher Dramen, 1911 and ib DasSdnpuira- 
prakarana, 1911 

® Inscriptions from Swat written in an alphabet supposed to date from 60 B o 
to 60 A D contam Sansknt verses from the Dharmapada and Mahflpannirvfinasfltra 
See Epig Indtca, voL rv p 133 

* E g The Sansknt version of the Sntta Nipata SeeJ BAS 1916, pp 719-732 

* See the remarks on the Saipyuktagama mJ A 1916, n p 272 



CHAPTER XIV 

MEDITATION 

Indian religions lay stress on meditation It is not merely 
commended as a useful exercise but by common consent it 
takes rank with sacrifice and prayer, or above them, as one of 
the great activities of the rehgious hfe, or even as its only true 
activity It has the fuU approval of philosophy as weU as of 
theology In early Buddhism it takes the place of prayer and 
worship and though m later tunes ceremomes multiply, it stfil 
remams the mam occupation of a monk The Jams differ from 
the Buddhists chiefly m emphasizing the importance of self- 
mortification, which is put on a par with meditation In 
Hmduism, as might be expected m a fluctuatmg compound of 
superstition and philosophy, the schools differ as to the relative 
efficacy of meditation and ceremomal, but there is a strong 
tendency to give meditation the higher place In all ages a 
common characteristic appears m the most divergent Indian 
creeds — the behef that by a course of mental and physical 
trammg the soul can attam to a state of bhss which is the prelude 
to the final dehverance attamed after death 

1 

We may begm by exammmg Brahmamc ideas as to medita- 
tion Many of them are connected with the word Yoga, which 
has become famihar to Europe It has two meanmgs It is 
apphed first to a defimte form of Indian philosophy which 
IS a theistic modification of the S&nkhya and secondly to much 
older practices sanctioned by that philosophy but anterior to it 

The idea which inspires these theories and practices is that 
the immatenal soul can by various exercises free itself from the 
fetters of matter The soul is distmguished from the mmd 
which, though composed of the subtlest matter, is still material 
This presupposes the duahty of matter and spirit taught by 
J ainism and the SUnkhya philosophy, but it does not necessarily 
presuppose the special doctrines of either nor do Ved^ntists 
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object to the pmctico of (ho Yoga The ayatematfo pro 
secutlon of mental concentration and the idea that sopor 
natural powera can bo acqalred thereby arc very old — ccrtnlnlj 
older than Buddhism Such melhoda had at first on!) a slight 
phfloeophic Bubslralnm and were independent of Siinkh}a 
doctrines, though these, being a apeculali\D elaboration of tho 
same fundamental pnndple', naturally commended Ihomseirrs 
to those who practised \oga Tho two teachers of tho Buddlm 
Ahira and XJddaka, were Yogis and held that beatitude or 
emancipation consisted in tho attainment of certain trances 
Gotaroa while regarding their doctnne oa inKofficicnt did not 
reject their practices 

Our present ^oga SOlras nn certainly much later than this 
date Thoj are ascribed to one Patnfijall identified by Hindu 
tradition ^dth the author of the MahAbh&sh^'a who about 
160 D 0 JaeobP howe\Tr Is of opinion that they are the work 
of an entirely different person uho li'od after tho nso of tho 
philosophy ascribed to Asanga sometimes called \og&edm 
Jacobr* arguments fccm to me suggesllte rather than con 
cluave but, if they are confirmed, they lead to an interesting 
deduction There Is some reason for thinking that Ankara a 
dootnno of lUosion was derived from the Buddhist SQn)'a\6dB 
If Fatofijtli a sfitras are posterior to Asanga it nluo seems pro 
bablo that the codification of tho \ogn bj tho Brahmans was 
connected with tho nsc of tho 'iogftefira among tho Buddhists* 

The SAtma desenbo thcmschxa as on exposition of Yoga 
which has hero tho meaning not of union with God but rather 
of effort Tho opening aphorisms stoto that * Yoga is tho 
suppression of tho activities of tho mind for then tho spectator 
abides in his own form at other times there is identity of form 
With tho activities *’ This dark language means that tho soul 
m its true nature Is merely tho spectator of tho mind i aoti\ ity 
oonsetouancss being duo, as in tho SAnkliya to Uio union of tho 
soul with tho mind* which is its oi^n When tho mind is ootlvo, 

» See OA D«. 1910. p. U 

* J«cot4 eotuMm lb© "ioR* BAtras Ulcr tbss 450 A^D bat If w« adopt Wifa 
view that Vuobandba Aaanfa • brotber ){r«d from about SSO-300 tbs fact that 
Uwj Implj a knowledfa o/ tbe YllBinarida uvd ooi mak* Ibm bbcE later tbaa 
SCO A.IX it la notleoabU that both Aaaog* and tbe \ cf;* Sfitraa emptor tbe word 
dlaiii wiyita. 

• Called QUa fai tba Yoga pbBoaopby 
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the soul appears to experience various emotions, and it is only 
when the mind ceases to feel emotions and becomes cahn m 
meditation, that the soul abides m its own true form The 
object of the Yoga, as of the Sankhya, is Kaivalya or isolation, 
in which the soul ceases to be united with the mmd and is 
dissociated from aU quahties (gunas) so that the shadow of the 
thinking prmciple no longer falls upon it This isolation is 
produced by performing certam exercises, physical as weU as 
mental, and, as a prelude to final and complete emancipation, 
superhuman powers are acquired These two ideas, the efficacy 
of physical discipline and the acquisition of superhuman powers, 
have powerfully affected all schools of rehgious thought m 
India, mcluding Buddhism They are not pecuhar to the Yoga, 
but stfil it is m the Yoga Sutras that they find their most 
authoritative and methodical exposition 

The practice of Yoga has its roots in the fact that fastmg 
and other physical mortifications induce a mental state m which 
the subject thinks that he has supernatural experiences^ 
Among many savage tribes, especially in America, such fasts 
are practised by those who desire commmncation with spirits 
In the Yoga philosophy these ideas appear m a refined form 
and offer many parallels to Euiopean mysticism The ultimate 
object IS to dissociate the soul from its material envelopes but 
m the means prescribed we can trace two orders of ideas One 
IS to mortify the body and suppress not only appetite and 
passion but also discursive thought the other is to keep the 
body m perfect health and ease, so that the mtelhgence and 
ultimately the soul may be untroubled by physical influences 
These two ideas are less mcongruous than they seem Many 
examples show that extreme forms of asceticism are not un- 
healthy but rather conducive to long hfe and the Yoga in 
endeavouring to secure physical well-bemg does not aim at 
pleasure but at such a purification of the physical part of man 
that it shall be the obedient and unnoticed servant of the other 
parts The branch of the system which deals with method and 
disciphne is called Knya-yoga and m later works we also find 
the expression Ha^ha-yoga, which is specially used to designate 

^ See Tylor, Privutwe Cvllure, voL n pp 410 £E Savages often supplement 
fasting by the use of drugs and the Yoga Shtras (iv 1) mention that supernatural 
powers can be obtamed by the use of herbs, 
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applies to many of the postures recommended, for considerable 
traimng is necessary to make them even tolerable But the 
object clearly is to prescribe an attitude which can be maintained 
continuously without creating the distracting feeling of physical 
discomfort and m this matter European and onental limbs feel 
differently All the postures contemplated are different ways of 
sitting cross-legged Later works revel in enumerations of them 
and also recogmze others called MudrS. This word is specially 
apphed to a gesture of the hand but is sometimes used in a less 
restricted sense Thus there is a celebrated MudrH called 
Khechari, in which the tongue is reversed and pressed into the 
throat while the sight is directed to a point between the eye- 
brows This IS said to induce the cataleptic trance m which 
Yogis can be buned ahve 

4 Pranayama or regulation of the breath When the Yogi 
has learnt to assume a permanent posture, he accustoms himself 
to regulate the acts of inspiration and expiration so as to prolong 
the period of quiescence between the two. He will thus remove 
the veils which cover the hght within him This practice 
probably depends on the idea which constantly crops up m the 
Upamshads that the breath is the hfe and the soul Conse- 
quently he who can control and hold his breath keeps his soul 
at home, and is better able to concentrate his mmd Apart from 
such ideas, the fixmg of the attention on the rhythmical 
succession of mspirations and expirations conduces to that 
peaceful and detached frame of mind on which most Indian 
sects set great store The practice was greatly esteemed by the 
Brahmans, and is also enjomed among the Taoists m China 
and among Buddhists in all countries, but I have found no 
mention of its use among European mystics 

6 Pratyahara, the retraction or withdrawmg of the senses 
They are naturally directed outwards towards their objects 
"Hie Yogi endeavours to bring them into qmescence by divertmg 
them from those objects and directmg them mwards Prom 
tus, say the Sfftras, comes complete subjugation of the 

0-8 The five kinds of disciphne hitherto mentioned con- 
s itute the physical preparation for meditation compnsmg m 

n I nnalogons to the introversion of European mystics See 

Underhill, Mysticism, chaps vi. and vn. J 
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BTicccssion (a) a morality of rcnandaflon, (6) mortification and 
pnnQcation (c) suitable poMurca (<f) regulation of tho breathing 
(e) dircreion of tho sensea from fhclr cxlcrnol objects l\on 
comes tho intcUectual part of tho process consisting of three 
stages called Dh&rand DhyAna ond Snmfidhi DhArotjiA means 
fixing the mind on a particular object cithern part of tlio body 
such as tho crown of tho head or something external such as tho 
sky Dhy&na* is the continuous Intelleclual stale arising out of 
this concentration It Ls defined as an even current of thought 
undlsturixjd by other thoughts Sam&dhi is a further stage of 
Bh^&na in which the mind becomes so identified with tho thing 
thought of that consciousncM of Its separato existence ceases 
The thinking power is merged in the single thought and uJti 
ranlcly a state of trance is induced Several stages are dis 
tinguished in this SamAdlii It is divided into conscious and 
imconscious* and of tho conscious kind there aro four grades* 
analogous though not entirely corresponding to the four JliUnaa 
of Buddhism ^^^^cn tho feeling of jo) passes awa) and is lost 
in a higher sense of equanimity there comes the state known 
by tho remarkable name of Dharma meglia* in which tho 
isolation of tho soul and its ab'«olulc distinctnc's from matter 
(which includes what wo call mind) is realized and Karma is 
no raoro After tho stale of Dharnm megha comes that of 
uneonscioos Sam&dhi in which tho \og1 falls into a trance 
ond attains cmandpalion wlilch la made permanent b^ 
death 

The methods of tho Kn>A ^ogn con bo cmpIo}*ed for tho 
attainment not onl^ of salvation but of miraculous powers* 
This subject is discussed in tho (bird book of tho logo Sfitras 

* Jliiiu ia PalL 

* Suapnjait* *nd Anopr*j&lU cftIWlsbeu ftcJ DlrltJ*, vUh sod iritboat 
•f<d. 

* 8*TiUrkA ukI S*rklri In whkti la loTrttlgmUoa coomwd with grow 
and «abl!« objecU mpecUrrlji SInanda, In vbicb tbm la a (er Uag ef Joft BumJti, 
In whieb tbefe la ooJt aflf-toftadoc a praa. Tb* rermpondlng tUfra to Boddblam 
an deacrIbM aa pbaaca of JtJoa not of SaoildbL 

* It b not faaj to tnnilatf IlfyLa U eload aod dAonwi ma/ b* mKl^rcd by 
rigbtco(u»M but baa ounj otbrr mraBtoira. >or tbe mrtapbor of tba efcmd 
ooiBp«n tbe title of tbe EogUih ni^Ucal fnallae TIu Clemd oj 

* Slddbl, TfbbaU alivarya. A b^tkf In tbeae powari la foaod em In tho Tllg 
Veda vbere it b — M (z. IM) that nunia ran fl/ through the air and aaaooiata with 
foda. 
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where it is said that such powers are obstructions m the con- 
templative and spiritual hfe, though they may lead to success 
m wakmg or worldly hfe This is the same pomt of view as we 
meet in Buddhism, viz that though the miraculous powers 
resultmg from meditation are real, they are not essential to 
salvation and may become dangerous hindrances^ 

They are attamed accordmg to the Yoga Shtras by the 
exercise of samyama which is the name given conjomtly to the 
three states of dharana, dhy§,na and samadhi when they are 
apphed simultaneously or m immediate succession to one object 
of thoughf^ The reader wdl remember that this state of con- 
templation IS to be preceded by pratyahara, or direction of the 
senses mwards, in which ordmary external stimuli are not felt. 
It IS analogous to the hypnotic state m which suggestions made 
by the hypnotizer have for the subject the character of reahty 
although he is not conscious of his surroundmgs, and auto- 
suggestions — that IS the expectations with which the Yogi begms 
his meditation — apparently have the same effect The tramed 
Yogi IS able to exercise samyama with regard to any idea — 
that 18 to say his mind becomes identified with that idea to the 
exclusion of all others Sometimes this samyama imphes simply 
a thorough comprehension of the object of meditation Thus 
by makmg samyama on the samskS-ras or predispositions 
existmg m the mind, a knowledge of one’s previous births is 
obtamed, by makmg samyama on sound, the language of 
ammals is understood But m other cases a result is considered 
to be obtamed because the Yogi m his trance thinks it is 
obtamed Thus il samyama is made on the throat, hunger and 
thirst are subdued, if on the strength of an elephant, that 
strength is obtamed if on the sun, the knowledge of aU worlds 

^ So too European mystics “ are all but unanimous in their refusal to attribute 
importance to any kmd of visionary experience” (Underhill, Mysticism, p 336) 
St John of the Cross, Madame Guyon and Walter Hilton are cited as severe critics 
of such expenence 

® Cf UnderhiU’s remarks about contemplation p 394) “Its results 

feed every aspect of the personahty mmister to its mstmct for the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True Psychologically it is an mduced state in which the field 
of consciousness is greatly contracted the whole of the self, its conative power, 
being sharply focussed, concentrated upon one thmg We pour ourselves out or, 
as it sometimes seems to us, tn towards this overpowermg mterest seem to ourselves 
to reach it and be merged with it Whatever the thmg may he, m this act we 
icnoio it, as we cannot know it by any ordmary devices of thought ” 
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18 acquired Other mtmculous attainments art such that they 
Bhould bo vialblo to othci* but are probaWj cxpUcnblo as 
subjective fancies Such are flio powers of becoming hcavj or 
hght infimtcly largo or infinitely small and of emitting flames 
This last phenomenon is perhaps akin to the luminous visionB 
called phollsms by psychologists which not infrequently 
accompany conversion and other religious experiences and tako 
the form of flashes or rays proceeding from material objects* 
Tho Yogi can oven become many persons instead of ono by 
cnlhng into exirtcnco other bodies by an effort of his will and 
animating them all by his own mind* 

Europeans arc unfavourably Impressed by the fact that tho 
"ioga devotes much time to the cultivation of IiyTinolio slates 
of doubtful value both for morality and sanity But tho 
meditation which it loaches is also akin to aesthetic contcmpla 
tion when the mind forgets itself and is conscious only of the 
beauty of what Is contemplated Schopenhauer* has well ex 
pressed tho Indian Idea in Foropcan language When some 
sudden cause or inward disposition lifts ua out of tho endless 
stream of willing the attention Is no longer directed to tho 
motives of willing but comprehends things free from their 
relation to the will and thus observes them without subjectivity 
purely objectively gives itself entirely up to them so far na 
they are ideas but not in so far as they are motives Then all 
at once the peace which wo were olway's seeking but which 
always fled from ua on tho former path of tho desires comes to 
us of its own accord and It Is wcU witli us ' And though tho 
Yoga Sdtnis represent BUperhomnn faculties na depending 
chiefly on tho hypnotic condition of saipyama they also say 
that they are obtainablo — at any rate such of them os consist 
in superhuman knowledge — by pratibhi or illumination By 
this term is meant a slate of enlightenment which suddenly 
floods tho mind prepared by tho Yoga dUcipUno It precedes 
omandpftUon aa the morning star precedes tho dawn ‘When 


* 80 « hwUncet tn W Jijjk*, Fomh« of StKgimu SxpfHtnct pp. SSl-3. 

* Thk enriou ld«« U »Uo oooatesuiwd Iboagti not moch mpbuiz^ bjr the 
Bnhiak SAtru, tr 4. !&• Tbo obi««i ol prodiuiDg mh IkmUm la to work off 
Kunuu TUe YoglucfalmBDsewR&nu bathe m«jbaT«to|«i riff ot aeoszooLited 
Kanu InheritM from pivTiooa Urtba, which noat beer fnilt * mating himacB 
manjr” he oan vert It off in one Ufetime. 

* V^6fU 04 WOl cai Idta Boot Di. p, 2M (HaUao* aod Kemp a truulatkmj. 
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this light has once come, the Yogi possesses all knowledge 
without the process of samyama It may be compared to the 
Dibba-cakkhu or divme eye and the knowledge of the truths 
which accordmg to the Pitakas^ precede arhatship Similar 
instances of sudden mteUectual enlightenment are recorded m 
the expenences of mystics in other countries We may compare 
the haplosis or ekstasis of Plotmus and the visions of St Theresa 
or St Ignatius m which such mysteries as the Trmity became 
clear, as well as the raptures in which vanous Christian mystics^ 
experienced the feehng of levitation and thought that they were 
bemg hterally earned off their feet 

The practices and theories which are systematized in the 
Yoga Sutras are known to the Upamshads, particularly those 
of the Atharva Veda But even the earher Upamshads aUude 
to the special physical and mental disciphne necessary to pro- 
duce concentration of nund The Maitrayana Upamshad says 
that the sixfold Yoga consists of restramt of the breath, restramt 
of the senses, meditation, fixed attention, investigation, absorp- 
tion The ^veta^vatara Upamshad speaks of the proper places 
and postures for meditation, and the Chandogya® of concen- 
tratmg all the senses on the self, a process which is much the 
same as the praty&hi,ra of the Yoga 

A later and mystenous but most important method of 
Yoga IS known to the Tantras^ as Shatcakrabheda or piercing 
of the SIX cakras These are dynanuc or nervous centres dis- 
tributed through the human body from the base of the spmal 
cord to the eyebrows In the lowest of them resides the Devi 
Kundahni, a force identical with Sakti, who is the motive power 
of the umverse In ordmary conditions this Kundahni is 
pictured as lying asleep and coiled like a serpent But appro- 
priate exercises cause her to awake and ascend until she reaches 
the highest cakra when she mutes with ^iva and meffable bhss 

^ E g Dig Nik. rt. 96, eto 

^ * St Theresa, St Catharine of Siena and Rndman Merawin. Cf. 1 John u 20, 27 

‘YeknowaUthuigs” s chfindog Up vin 16 

* As also totheSaiphitAsof theVaishpavasandtheAganuoliteratoreof theSaivas 
The SIX cakras are (1) Miiladhara at the base of the spinal cord, (2) Svadhishthana 
below the navel, (3) Maniphra near the navel, (4) And.hata in the heart, (6) Viiuddha 
at the lower end of the throat, (6) Ajhd between the eyebrows See Avalon, Taninc 
Texts, II. Sha^akranirhpana lb Tantra of Great lAberatton, pp Ivn ff cxxxnff 
lb Pnnctples of Tantra, pp evu ff Gopmatha Ras, Indian Iconography, pp 328 ff 
See also Manual of a Mystic” (Pah Text Soc ) for something apparently similar, 
though not veiy mtelhgible, m Hmayamst Buddhism 
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and emancipation aw allamcd Tho procoM ^rhich is said to 
bo painful and oven dangoroiw to health, is admittedly nnin 
tcll^iblo Trithcrat oral instruction from a Guru and, na I have 
not had this advantage, I say no tooto on tho topic except 
this, that Btrango and fanciful os tho descriptions of Shafeak 
rabheda may socra thej can hardly bo pure inventions but 
must have a real counterpart in norvoua phenomena which 
apparently have not been studied by European physiologists 
or psychologists* 

o 

^^^lon wo turn to the ttealmcnt of meditation and ecstasy 
m tho earlier Buddhist writings wo aro struck bv its general 
rescmblanco to tho programmo laid down In tho \ogA SDtras 
and by many coincidcncca of detail Tho exorcises rules of 
conduct and tho powers to lie incidentaU> obtained arc nil 
similar Tho final goal of both systems also seeras similar to 
tho outsider although a Buddhist and a \ ogi might have much 
to say about tho differences for the \oga irishos to isolate a 
soul which ia comploto and happ> in ita own nature if it can bo 
disentangled from its trammels whereas Buddhiwn teaches that 
tlicro IS no such soul awaiting release and that religious 
di^plino should creato and foster good mental states Just as 
tho atmospboro of the Fitakas is not that of tho Bmhmanas or 
Sfltras so aro their ideas about Jh&na and Samfidhi somewhat 
different Though hypnotic and oven cataleptic phases ate not 
wanting the journey of tho religious Hfo as desenbod in tho 
Pitakaa is a progress of increasing peace but also of increasing 
mtoUcctual power and activity Gotama did not liold Jh&na or 
regulated meditation to be essential to nirvana or arliatsbip 
for that state was attainable b> laymen and apparently through 
sudden illumination But such eases were tho exception Ills 
own mental evolution which oulralnatcd in enlightenment com 
pnsed tho four Jh^nos* Also in tho eightfold path which is 
essential to arhatahlp and nirvana tho last and highest stage 
Is samm&sam&dhi right rapture or ecstasy^ 

* For tba Ut« Yo(C» mn (artbot Booh T I h*TO m o otly rwelrtd A. At»1od, 

Tl* Seytnt Powtr ftom whfch tt appwt* tiat tho J»pgft ot tbe pto ew i lt« In iht 
fut ih»t M ueends, tbe lower |i*H« of the body vUoh ib* Wvn btooio* 

ooU. The imUmioery not* oa Yog% tn Qriervci tad BusdU • L*U1 Vikyici 
lAnd. Boc. • IfoeoTTflyh* rot. xm. wcielzis noeh l:oIC)nxAUaD 

bvt both ‘works ArtlTtd too Ute {or me to asks tts* ol them. 

* Ua\. ink.3du>d6fi.bot)»ilntfi. 


17 
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Jhana IS (Mcult for laymen, but it was the rule of the order 
to devote at least the afternoon to it We might compare this 
with the sohtary prayer of Christians, and there is real similarity 
in the process and the result It brought peace and strength 
to the rmnd and we hear of the bright clear faces and the 
radiantly happy expression of those who returned to their 
duties after such contemplation But Christian prayer mvolves 
the idea of self-surrender and throwing open the doors and 
windows of the soul to an influence which streams mto it 
Buddhist meditation is rather the upsoarmg of the mind which 
rises from ecstasy to ecstasy until it attains not some sphere 
where it can hve in bhss but a state which is m itself satisfymg 
and aU-compnsmg 

All mental states to which such names as ecstasy, trance, 
and vision can be apphed mvolve a dangerous element which, 
if not actually pathological, can easily become so But the 
account of meditation put m the Buddha’s own mouth does 
not suggest either morbid dejection or hystencal excitement^ 
and it IS stated expressly that the exercise should be begun after 
the midday meal so that any visions which may come cannot 
be laid to the charge of an empty stomach Jh&na is not the 
same as Samfldhi or concentration, though the Jh&nas may be 
an instance of SamMhi This latter is capable of marvellous 
extension and development, but essentially it is a mental quahty 
like Sammfisati or right mmdfulness, whereas Jhana is a mental 
exercise or progressive rapture passmg through defined stages 

Any system which analyzes and tabulates stages of con- 
templation and ecstasy may be suspected of bemg late and of 
having lost somethmg of the glow and impetus which its cold 
formulae try to explam But the impulse to catalogue is old m 
Buddhism 2 and one important distmction in the various mental 
states lumped together under the name of meditation deserves 
attention, namely that accordmg to the oldest documents some 
of them are mdispensable prehnunanes to nirvana and some 
are not Buddhaghosa reviewing the whole matter m scholastic 

^ Dig Nik 2 For the methods of Buddhist meditation, the reader may consult 
the “Manual of a Mystic,” edited (18961 and translated (1916) by the Pah Text 
Society But he will not find it easy readmg 

® See Ang Nik 1 20 for a long list of the vanous kinds of meditation A con- 
spectus of the system of meditation is given in Seidenstucker, Pah-Buddhtsmus , 
pp 344-356. 
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fashion in his Wa) of Purity divides tho higlicr life into three 
sections firstl} conduct or momlit} as necessary foundation 
secondly adh\aUa higher consciousness or concentration which 
leads to samatho or peace and thirdly adhtpafkM or tho higher 
wisdom which leads to or insight Of these odAipaflfid 

and npaasand are superior inasmuch as nir>ana cannot bo 
obtained without them but tho methods of adh\c\tta though 
admirablo and followed by tho Buddha himself arc not equally 
indispcnsablo the> lead to peace and happiness but not 
ncccssanl} to nirvana It is probablj unwise (at anj mto for 
Europeans) to make too precise statements for wo do not 
really know tho nature of tho psjchfca! states discussed 
AdhipaiiM assuredly includes (ho eightfold path ending with 
aamddhx which is defined b) (bo Buddha himself in this con 
nectlon in terms of (ho four Jh/inas^ On the other hand (ho 
doctrine that ninnna is attainable merely b^ practising tho 
Jhdnaa is expressly roprobnted os a heresy* Tho teaching of 
tho Pitakas seems to bo that nirvana is attainable b> living tho 
higher life in wluch meditation and Insight both liavo a place 
In normal saints both sides ato developed mptuies and trances 
are their delight and luxury But In some catscs nirvana ma> 
bo attained by insight only in others meditation roa^ lead 
to ecstasy and more than human powers of mind but >‘ot stop 
short of mrrona The distinction Is not without importance for it 
means that knowledge and insight aro indispensable for nin ana 
it cannot bo obtained by hiTinotlo trances or magical powers 
Tho Buddha is represented as saving that Jn his boyhood 
when silling under a tree bo onco fell into a slate of conlotnpla 
tion which he calls tho first JliAoa It is akin to a sensation 
which comes to Europeans most frequently in childhood but 
BOmotlmes persista in mature Ufo when tho mind usually under 
the influence of pleasant summer sconory, seems to identify 
itself with nature, and on returning to Its normal state asks 
with surprise can it bo that what seems a small distant person 
allty isrcallyl! Tho usual form of JhAnn comprises four stages’ 
The first Is a state of joy and ease bom of dotaohmont, whioh 


1 Dig. NDl. xhl ai f*. • 1% Nik. l 2l-«^ 

' Se«, (or iiMtAoee, TUg. Nik, n, 75, Sometlaci Sto JlilnM are enomeratad. 
Thii meani that ttaaTOlog and toTestlf^atkm are eihainated Kteendrelf and not 
idamltaaeouilj n tliat an addiUonal itage !• orated. 
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means physical calm as well as the absence of worldly desnes 
and irrelevant thoughts It is distmguished from the subsequent 
stages by the existence of reasomng and investigation, and while 
it lasts the mind is compared to water agitated by waves In 
the second Jh§,na reasomng and mvestigation cease the water 
becomes stiU and the mind set free nses slowly above the 
thoughts which had encumbered it and grows calm and sure, 
dwelling on high^ In this Jhfi,na the sense of ]oy and ease 
remams, but m the third stage joy disappears, though ease 
remains This ease (sukham) is the opposite of dukhham, the 
discomfort which characterizes all ordinary states of existence 
It 18 m part a physical feeling, for the text says that he who 
meditates has this sense of ease m his body But this feehng 
passes away m the fourth Jh§,na, in which there is only a sense 
of equanimity This word, though perhaps the best rendenng 
which can be found for the Pah upekkha, is madequate for it 
suggests merely the absence of mchnation, whereas upekkha 
represents a state of mind which, though nsmg above hedomstic 
views, IS yet positive and not merely the negation of interest 
and desire 

In the passage quoted the Buddha speaks as if only an effort 
of wiU were needed to enter mto the first Jh&na, but tradition, 
supported by the Pitakas^, sanctions the use of expedients to 
facihtate the process Some are topics on which attention should 
be concentrated, others are external objects known as Kasina 
This word (equivalent to the Sanskrit kritsna) means entire or 
total, and hence somethmg which engrosses the attention Thus 
in the procedure known as the earth Kasina® the Bhikkhu who 
wishes to enter into the Jhfina makes a small circle of reddish 
clay, and then gazes at it fixedly After a tune he can see it 
as plainly when his eyes are closed as when they are open^ 
This 18 followed by entry mto JhS.na and he should not continue 
lookmg at the circle There are ten kinds of Kasma differing 
from that described merely m substituting for the earthen circle 

See Dhamma-Sangani , Mrs Rhys Dayids’ translation, pp 46-6 and notes 
Also Journal of Pah Text Society, 1885, p 32, for meaning of the difficult word 
Ekodibh&va ^ 

2 Ejr Ma] Nik 77, Ang Nik. 1 xx 63 

® Hardy, Eastern Monachtsm, pp 262 ff. 

But also Tvithout shape, colour or outward appearance, so this statement 
must not be taken too hterally 
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some other object such oa water, light gold or silver The whole 
procedure is clearly a means of inducing a hypnotic trance* 

The practice of tranquillizing the mind by regulating tho 
breathmg is recommended repeafcdl> in Suttas which seem 
anaent and authentic for instance in tho instruction given by 
the Buddha to his son Rihula* On tho other hand his account 
of his fruitless self mortification shows that the oxordso c\en 
in its extreme forms is not sufficient to secure enlightenment 
It appears to bo a method of collecting and concentrating tho 
mind not necessarily hj*pnotic All Indian precepts and dircc 
tions for mental training attach far more importance to 
concentration of thought and the power of appl^dng (ho mind 
at will to ono subject oxclusivel} than is usual in Europe 

Buddhaghosa at (ho beginning of his discussion of adheUta 
onuraerates fortj subjects of meditation namely tho ten 
Koslnas ton impurities ten reflections four subhmo states 
(Bmhm& vihira) the four formless states ono perception and 
ono onaljids* * Tho Kaslnas have been already described Tho 
ten impuntics are a similar means of inducing meditation 
Tho monk Axes his attention on a corpse In somo horrible stage 
of deca) and tlius concentrates his mind on (ho impermaneneo 
of all things Tho ten recollections aro a lew gloomy oxorciso 
but similar in principle as (ho attention Is fixed on somo religioas 
subject suoh as tho Buddha his la\^ his order olo 

Tho Brobm& vihAras* are states of emotional meditation 
which lead to rebirth in tho faea>ons of BrahmA They aro 
attained by lotting love or somo other good emotion dominate 
tho mind and bj pervading tho wliolo world* with It This 
language about pervading tho world with kindly emotion is 
common in Buddhist books though alien to European idiom 
The mmd must harbour no nnobaritablo thought and then its 

* Soeh promloro hu not roet l rod mocb coenUoAoce la ChilttlAa mj*tldAm 

bot Um cootempUtion oi « bomUlied jmwin diib ud of ronfitng wmtn Indaetd 
•etiuj in Doehrae utd IgnsUiu LojoU irapeoUrelj 8ra UoderblH 

ifjrfhHm, p. 69 

■ MaJ Nik. 61 esd. 

* Tbo ahaIjiU owAna to auaIju aD tUogi ai coniiftlng Alike of tbe four 
ekmenU. Tb* oce peree p Uoo k Ute perce pt ion thAt aU aoorkbment k Itapure. 

* See Big. Nik. IS And DatM* iatrodaetlon to H. la iplte of their BAme 
tke^ M«tn to be pordj Baddbkt And bAT« not bees found In DrAkaunlo Utentcre 
The four itAtet are ekATAeterixed re^eetlnl/ by loro, lyinpAthy wltb iOiTOir 
AympAtky wltk Joy and eqoAnlmlty 
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benevolence becomes a psychic force which spreads in all 
directions, ]ust as the sound of a trumpet can be heard in all 
four quarters 

These BrahmS^-viharas are sometimes represented as coming 
after the four Jhanas^, sometimes as replacmg them^ But the 
object of the two exercises is not the same, for the BrahmS,- 
viharas a im at rebirth in a better world They are based on 
the theory common to Buddhism and Hinduism that the pre- 
dommant thoughts of a man’s life, and especially his thoughts 
when near death, determine the character of his next existence 

The trances known as the four formless states are analogous 
to the Brahma-vih&,ras, their object bemg to ensure rebirth not 
m the heaven of Brahma but m one of the heavens known as 
Eormless Worlds where the inhabitants have no material form^ 
They are sometimes combmed with other states into a senes 
of eight, known as the eight dehverances^ The more advanced 
of these stages seem to be hypnotic and even cataleptic In the 
first formless state the monk who is meditatmg nses above all 
idea of form and multiphcity and reaches the sphere m which 
the infimty of space is the only idea present to his min d He 
then passes to the sphere where the infini ty of thought only is 
present and thence to the sphere m which he thinks “nothmg at 
aU exists®,” though it would seem that the consciousness of his 
own mental processes is undimunshed The teachmg of Alara 
Kal&,ma, the Buddha’s first teacher, made the attainment of 
this state its goal It is succeeded by the state m which neither 
any idea nor the absence of any idea is specially present to the 
nund® This was the goal of XJddaka Ramaputta, his second 
teacher, and is illustrated by the simile of a bowl which has 
been smeared with oil inside That is to say, consciousness is 
reduced to a minimum Beyond these four stages is yet another 
m which a complete cessation of perception and feehng is 

Dig Nik. xm 76 2 j)jg xvn. 2—4. 

» Chnstian mystics also, snch as St Angela and St Theresa, had “formless 
visions ” See Underhill, Myst pp 338 £E 

Attha vimokkhS See MahSparmih sut m Rhys Davids’ Dtdlogues of ihe 
Buddha, n. 119 

Akmcanh&yatanam e Nevasafififinasann&yatanam 

Sanfiaved&yita nirodhasam&patti. The Buddha when dymg (Dig xvi V 8, 
9) passes through this state, but does not go from it to Pamubbana This perhaps 
means that it was regarded as a purification of the mmd, but not on the direct 
road to the final goal 
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attnlnod^ Thin utato difTcw from death onlj in the fact that 
heat and phjfical hfo nro not extinct and while it loata there is 
no conacioinmcss It la stated that it could continue during 
seven days but not longer Such hypnotic tmncca Imvo always 
Inspired respect in India but the Unddha rejected aa un 
satisfying the teaching of hla masters which made thorn the 
final goal 

But lot ns return to his account of Jhftna and its results 
The first of those is a correct knowledge of the bod} and of the 
connection of consciousness with the body Next comes tho 
power to call up out of the bodv a menial Image which is 
apparently tho earliest form of what has become knoim in later 
times as tlio astral bodj In tho account of the conversion of 
AnguUra&la tho brigand* it Is related that tho Buddha caused 
to appear an imago of himself which AngulimAla could not 
overtake although ho ran nlth all his might and the Buddha 
was waUdng qulctl} 

Tho five states or faculties which follow in tho enumeration 
are often called (though not In the earliest texts) abhiQHA or 
transcendental knowledge Tho> ore xddh% or tho wondrous 
gift tho heavenly car which hears hearcniy music* the know 
ledge of others thoughts the power of remembering ono s own 
previous birtlis tho divine 0}*o which sees tho prenous births 
of others^ It would appear (hat tbo order of these states is not 
important and that they do not depend on ono another Iddbi 
like tho power of evoking a mental imago seems to bo connected 
with hj-pnotlu phenomena It means literally power but is used 
in the special sense of magical or supernatural gifta such os 


* llij. Nik. 42. Bat Uw poiot of Uw dijciualoa amni to be DOt to moeb 
tpnUI cotonHsdAtkm o( lUi form of tr»nco u u evpLuutioa of lU orij^n luiwl/ 
tb*t It, like other tneeUl •Utos, \m booed to rneoe vben crrtelo prellalov^ 
cosdlUooa both monl and laUU^asl hoTv been rrollzed. Be* *1*0 8*m. Nik. 
xxtn. U. a. Bee (or eumptei of tU* e«t«leptle iona of 8*tntdhl Mox UQUer $ 
L//to/iinMtr{<lE<.pp.49 00 eto. Qtrfrtlu ajitk* (e.^ StCtthAiioeofSIefuaiKf 
8t Theresa) were slao sabject to desthltte tnares Ustlos foe boors sod fit Iheress 
is tsM oace to hsrs been in coodllioB for some dsji, 

» MsJ.Nlk, Sa. 

* This Is koovn to Eoropesn njstlcsi, psrtleolsHj Soso, fit Frsnels of Assisi 
fit Csthsrtns of Glens sad Rlehsrd Roll* ore slao died. See UoderhUl. 

p. sn, 

* Chdstlso tWohs of Hdl, Pergstorr sod Psrsdise sn soother instsoce of tb» 
dhrino eje, which thinks It eso see tb* whole soheme of things. 
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ability to walk on water, fly in the air, or pass through a wall^ 
Some of these sensations are famihar in dreams and are probably 
easily attainable as subjective results in trances I am inchned 
to attribute accounts implying their objective reahty to the 
practice of h5rpnotism and to suppose that a disciple m a 
hypnotic state would on the assurance of his teacher beheve 
that he saw the teacher himself, or some person pomted out by 
the teacher, actually performing such feats Of iddhi we are 
told that a monlc can practise it, just as a potter can make 
anythmg he likes out of prepared clay, which is a way of saying 
that he who has his mind perfectly controlled can treat himseK 
to any mental pleasure he chooses Although the Buddha and 
others are represented as performmg such feats as floatmg m 
the air whenever it suits them, yet the mstruction given as to 
how the powers may be acquired starts by biddmg the neophyte 
pass through the four stages of JhS,na or meditation m which 
ordinary external perception ceases Then he will be able to 
have the experiences described And it is probable that the 
description gives a correct account of the sensations which anse 
m the course of a trance, particularly if the trance has been 
entered upon with the object of expenencmg them In other 
words they are hypnotic states and often the result of sugges- 
tion, smce he who meditates knows what the result of his 
meditation should be Sometimes, as mentioned, Jh&na is 
induced by methods famihar to mesmerists, such as gazmg at 
a circle or some bright object but such expedients are not 
essential and with this European authorities agree Thus 
Bemheim states that even when a subject is hypnotized for the 
first time, no gestures or passes are necessary, provided he is 
calm It suffices to bid him look at the operator and go to 
sleep He adds that those who are most susceptible to the 
hypnotic influence are not nervous and hysterical subjects but 
docile and receptive natures who can concentrate their atten- 
tion^ Now it IS hardly possible to imagme better hypnotic 

^ Tales about such, powers are still very common m the !East, for instance the 
Chmese story (m the Lxao Chat) of the man who learnt from a Taoist how to walk 
through a wall but failed ignommiously when he tried to give an exhibition to his 
family Elducated Chmese seem to think there is somcthmg m the story and say 
that he failed because his motives were bad, 

Bemheim, La Suggeshon, chap i Quand j’ai dloignd de son esprit la pre- 
occupation que fait nattre I’ldce do magndtisme je Im dis “Regardez-moi bien 
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subjccta than Iho puptU of an Indian rcligioiw teacher They 
arc taught to regard him «4th deep rwpect and complete con 
fidcncc (hey arc contlnuftlK in n atate of expectant receptInO 
assimilating not only the texta and doctnnea uhich he impnrta 
but hi8 wav of life (heir training leads (hem to beheve in the 
rcahty of menial and phpiea! powers exceeding (Iio^ of 
ordinary mankind and lnde<^ to think that if the^ do not hare 
such cxpenenccs it Is through some fault of their own The 
teachers (hough Ignorant of h\*pno(ism as such would not 
hesitate to use an\ procedure which seemed to favour progress 
in meditation and the acquisition of supernatural powers Isow 
a largo number of Indian marvels fall under two heads In the 
first case Buddha, Krishna or any personage raised abo\‘o (ho 
ordinary human level points out to his disciples that wonders 
ore occurring or will occur ho catiFcs people to appear or riis 
appear hoajipcnrshlmsolf innnnmoi{ngforms\hich heoxplains 
In Iho other caso the po«^s*or of mor\ ellous powers has expen 
enco which ho subsequent!} relates he goes up to heai cn or flics 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and returns Both of the«o 
cases are covered by (ho phenomena of hj'pnotism I do not 
moan to aaj that an} given Indian legend can bo explained b} 
analyzing It as if it were n report of a h\7)no(io operation but 
merely (bat the general character of thev' legends is largel} duo 
to tho provalcnco of h}‘pno!io experiences among their com 
posers and hearers* Two obscure branches of h}7>notism are 
probably of great importance in the religious history of (ho 
human race namely selt h}*pnotixation without external sugges 
tion and tho h}*pnotlxation of crowds India affords plentiful 
raatcnals for tho study of both 

Thoro is no reason to doubt that Iho Buddha believed in 
tho exlstonco of theso powers and countenanced tho practices 
supposed to lead to them Thus Jloggaliana second only to 


•i ne tooffp* qo k dorrair ^ ou mU« •enllr on® lourdrar djiru Ir* ptnpIAr®*, one 
faUfn« duu tm jenxt D« cUgnoleaU Ib rent 9® taouOlrri U roe contoMt 

lb •* ftnant. QiMlqoes nJeU ferment le* yeax it doment IramMbtemeot. 

U xombkO par la ngytMwt CtM Tltmagt dn tomwtnl qoe j« qo« 

Jlndmo diBa )e oerrexo. Lea puaec. U fixation dea jeox cm dea doIgU d« Top^n 
tenr propiaa ■euktoentlk eoocentrerl attention, no aoat pu aboolument nifceaaxlm. 

* TlnulotliadflunaKatniratlamaflcUninalceaUieDliaraetenaeeaiilinaglnaTy 
ootiflafntkn of tl» palaco and aUo a vlalon of bearen. Hb performaooe aeeitui 
to ba aoeeptod aa merely a ramarkable piece of oonjarinc 
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SS-nputta among his disciples, was called the master of iddhi^, 
and it is mentioned as a creditable and enjoyable accomphsh- 
ment^ But it is made equally plam that such magical or 
hypnotic practices are not essential to the attainment of the 
Buddha’s ideal When hsts of attainments are given, iddhi does 
not receive th©' first place and it may be possessed by bad men 
Devadatta for mstance was proficient m it. It is even denounced 
m the story of Pmdola Bha,radv&,]a3 and m the Kevaddha sutta^ 
In this curious dialogue the Buddha is asked to authorize the 
performance of miracles as an advertisement of the true faith 
He refuses categorically, saymg there are three sorts of wonders 
namely iddhi, that is fl 3 nng through the air, etc the wonder 
of manifestation which is thought-reading and the wonder of 
education Of the first two he says “I see danger m their 
practice and therefore I loathe, abhor and am ashamed of 
them.” Then by one of those characteristic turns of language 
by which he uses old words m new senses he adds that the true 
miracle is the education of the heart 

Neither are the other transcendental powers necessary for 
emancipation SS^nputta had not the heavenly eye, yet he was 
the chief disciple and an eminent arhat This heavenly eye (dib- 
ba-cakkhu) is not the same as the eye of truth (dhamma-cakkhu) 
It means perfect knowledge of the operation of Karma and 
hence a panoramic view of the umverse, whereas the eye of 
truth is a techmcal phrase for the opemng of the eyes, the mental 
revolution which accompames conversion But though trans- 
cendental knowledge is not indispensable for attaining nirvana, 
it IS an attribute of the Buddha and m most of its forms amounts 
to an exceptional insight mto human nature and the laws of 
the umverse, which, though after the Indian manner exaggerated 
and pedantically defined, does not differ essentially from what 
we caU gemus 

The power of recollecting one’s previous births, often 
mentioned m the Pitakas, has been described in detail by 
Buddhist writers and Buddhaghosa® distingmshes between the 

Ang Nik. xvi. 1 In spite of kis magic power he could not prevent himself 
being murdered The Mihnda-Panha explams this as the result of Karma, which 
IS stronger than magic and everythmg else 

^ E g Maj Nik. 77 3 Cujjavag v 8 

* Dig Nik XI ^ 

6 ViBuddhi Magga, xm. m Warren, Buddhism in Translation, pp 316 ff 
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powers possessed by various persons The lowest form of 
recollection merely passes from one mental state to a previous 
mental state and so on backwards through sucoessive lives not 
howe v er understanding each life as a whole But even ordinary 
disciples not only recollect previous mental states but can 
also travel backwards along the sequence of births and deaths 
and bnng np before their minds the succession of existences 
A Buddha s intelligence dispenses with the necessity of moving 
backwards from birth to birth but can select any pomt of time 
and see at onoe the whole series of births extending from it m 
both directionB backwards and forwards Bnddhaghosa then 
goes on to prescribe the method to be followed by a monk who 
tries for the first time to recollect previous births After taking 
Ins midday meal he should choose a quiet place and sitting down 
pass through the four Jhllnaa in succession. On rising from 
the fourth trance he should consider the event which last took 
place namely his sitting down and then m retrograde order 
an that be the day and night before and so backwards 
month after month and year after year A clever monk (so 
says Buddhaghosa) is able at the first trial to pass beyond the 
moment of his oonoeptaon m the present existence and to take 
as the object of his thought his in^vidnality at the moment of 
his last death But smoe the individuahty of the previous 
existence oeased and another one came into being therefore 
that pomt of time is like thick darlmfim Buddhaghosa goes 
on to explain, if I apprehend his meaning nghtly, that the 
proper recoUectaon of previous births involves the element of 
form and the mmd sho^ienod by the praolace of the four trances 
does not merely reproduoe feelings and impreeaiona but knows 
the name and events of the previous existence whereas ordinary 
persona are apt to reproduoe feehngs and impressions without 
having any clear idea of the past existence as a whole This, 

I behevo oorresponds with the expenence of modem Buddhists 
It is beyond doubt that those who attempt to carry their 
memory back m the way described are convinced that they 
remember enstenoee before the present Hfe As a rule it takes 
from a fortnight to a month to obtain such a remembrance 
clearly and every day the aspirant to a knowledge of previous 
births must carry hia memory further and further back, dwelling 
less and lees on the details of recent events When he reaches 
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the tune of his birth, he feels as if there were a curtain of black 
darkness before him, but if the attention is concentrated, this 
curtam is rent and the end of the previous life is recovered 
behind it. The process is painful for it involves the recollection 
of death and the even greater pains of birth and many have 
not courage to go beyond this point It is not uncommon in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam and probably m all parts of the Far East, 
to find people who are persuaded they can remember previous 
births m tins way, but I have never met anyone who professed 
to recall more than two or three There is no room in these 
modest modem visions for the long vistas of previous hves seen 
by the earher Buddhists 

Meditation also plays a considerable part m the Buddhism 
of the Far East under the name of Ch’an or Zen of which we 
shall have somethmg to say when we treat of Chma and Japan 

As already mdicated the methods and results of meditation 
as practised by Brahmanic Hindus and by Buddhists show 
considerable resemblance to the experiences of Chnstian 
mystics The comcidences do not concern mere matters of 
detail, although theology has done its best to make the content 
and explanation of the expenences as divergent as possible 
But the essential similanty of form remains and there is clearly 
no question of borrowmg or direct influence It is certam that 
what IS sometimes called the Mystic Way is not only true as a 
succession of psychic states but is, for those who can walk m it, 
the road to a happmess which m reahty and power to satisfy 
exceeds aU pleasures of the senses and mtellect, so that when 
once known it makes aU other joys and pains seem neghgible 
Yet despite the mtense reahty of this happy state, despite the 
illumination which floods the soul and the wide visions of a 
umversal plan, there is no agreement as to the cause of the 
experience nor, strange to say, as to its meaning as opposed to 
its form For many both m the east and west the one essential 
and indubitable fact throughout the experience is God, yet 
Buddhists are equally decided m holdmg that the experience 
has nothing to do with any deity This is not a mere question 
of interpretation It means that views as to theism and pan- 
theism are indifferent for the attamment of this happy state. 

The mystics of India are sometimes contrasted with their 
fellows m Europe as bemg more passive and more self-centred 
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they arc supposed to desire self annihilation ond to hft\o no 
thought for othore Butidoubtif the contrast is just If Indian 
mysUmsm sometimes appears at a disadvantage, I think it is 
because it is popular and in danger of being stereotyped and 
sometimes vulganted Nowadays in Europe ae have students 
of mysticism rather than mjalics, and the mystics of (ho 
Chnstiao Church aero independent nnd distinguished spirits 
who instead of following the signposts of tho beaten track, 
found out a path for themselves But in India mysticism was 
and is as common as prayer and as popular ns science It was 
taught in manuals ond parodied by charlatans WTicn mysticism 
is tho staple crop of a rchgion and not a rare wild flower the 
percentage of imperfect specimens u bound to bo high Tlio 
Buddha Ankara and a host of lets well known teachers were 
as strenuous and influential as Francis of Assisi or Ignatius 
Loyola Neither in Europe nor In Asia has mj*Bticism contn 
bated much directly to political and social reform That is not 
its sphere, but within tho rebgious sphere, in preaching teaching 
and organlxation, tho is Intensely practical and tho 

number of successes (as of failures) is greater in Asia than in 
Europe Even in theory Indian mysticism docs not repudiate 
energy No one enjoyed moro than tho Buddha hunself what 
Ruj-sbrocck calls ‘the m}*8tenons peace dwelling in activity 
for before ho began his mission bo had nttamed mnana and 
such of his disciples as were arhats were in tho samo ease 
Later Buddhism rocognltcs a special form of nirvana called 
apratishthita those who attain it sco that there is no real 
diflerenco between mundane existence and nirvana and there 
fore devote themselves to a Ufo of beneficent activity 

The ponod of transition and trial known to European mystics 
os the Dark Night of the Soul is not mentioned in Indian 
manuals as an episode of the spintual life for such an intorrup 
tion would hardly harmonize with their comouluin of regular 
progress towards enhghtonmont But rayitio poetry testifies 
that m Asia as in Europe this feeling of desertion and lonohncsa 
IB a frequent expenenco In the struggles and adventures of tho 
souk It Is apparently not necessary just os tho mcldentol Joys 
and tnumphs of the soul — strains of heavenly rnuslo aenal 
flights and visions of the universal scheme — are also not 
essential The eosontial features of tho mystic way as well as 
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its usual incidents, are common to Asia and Europe, and in both 
contments are expressed m two forms. One view contrasts the 
surface life and a deeper life when the intellect ceases to plague 
and puzzle, somethmg else arises from the depth and makes its 
umty with some greater Force to be felt as a reahty. This idea 
finds ample expression m the many Brahmamc systems which 
regarded the centre and core of the human bemg as an dtman 
or puruslia, happy when m the undisturbed peace of its own 
nature but distracted by the senses and mtellect The other 
view of mystic expenences regards them as a remalung of 
character, the evolution of a new personahty and in fact a new 
birth This of course need not be a demal of the other view: 
the emergence of the latent self may effect a transformation of 
the whole bemg. But Buddhism, at any rate early Buddhism, 
formulates its theory m a polemical form. There is no ready- 
made latent sell, awaitmg mamfestation when its fetters and 
veils are removed man’s inner hfe is capable of superhuman 
extension but the extension is the result of enlargement and 
traming, not of self-revelation. 



CHAPTER \V 

MYTHOLOGY IN HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

1 

Tite later phases of Buddhism described as Mahij&na show 
this feature among many others, that tho supernatural and 
mythological side of religion becomes prominent Gods or angola 
play an increaainglj Important part tho Buddha himself bo 
comes a boing superior to all gods and Buddhas gods and saints 
perform at every turn feats for which roiraclo seems too modest 
a name The object of tho present chapter Is to tmeo tho early 
stages of these beliefs, for they aro found in tho Pali Canon 
although it Is not until later that they overgrow and hide the 
temple in whoso walls they aro rooted 

It may bo fairly said that Buddhism is not a mirooolous 
religion in tho sense that nono of Its essential doctrines depend 
on miracles It would seem that such a religion as Mormonism 
must collapso if it wore admitted that tho Book of Mormon is 
not a revelation delivered to Joseph Smith But tho content of 
tho Buddha a teaching is not miraoulous and, though ho is 
alleged to have possessed insight exceeding ordinary human 
knowledge yet this Is not exactly a mirnclo and it is a question 
whether an unusual mtolligcnco disciplined by meditation might 
not attam to such knowledge StlU, though tho essence of tho 
dootrmo may bo detachable from miracles and ovon be scientific 
one cannot road very far In tho Vlnaj^ or tho Sutta Pitaka 
Without coming upon unearthly beings or supomatural occur 
renoea 

Tbo orodfbility of miracles is to my mind simply a question 
of evidenoe Any extraordinary event such as a person doing 
a thing totally foreign to his character is improbable a pnon 
But the law does not allow that the best of men is mcapable 
of oommittang the worst of onmes, If tho evidenoe proves he 
did Nor can tho moat extraordinary violation of nature s laws 
be pronounced Impoaalble if supported by sufflolent evidenoe 
only the evidenoe must be strong in proportion to the strange- 
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ness of the circumstances But I cannot see that the uniformity 
of nature is any objection to the occurrence of miracles, for as 
a rule a miracle is regarded not as an event without a cause, 
but as due to a new cause, namely the intervention of a super- 
human person Many of the best known miracles are such that 
one may imagme this person to effect them by understandmg 
and controlhng some unknown natural force, just as we control 
electncity Only evidence is required to show that he can do 
so But on the other hand the weakness of every rehgion which 
depends on miracles is that their truth is contested and not 
unreasonably If they are true, why are they not certam^ Of 
all the phenomena described as miracles, ghosts, fortune telhng, 
magic, clairvoyance, prophesying, and so on, none command 
unchallenged acceptance In every age miracles, portents and 
apparitions have been recorded, yet none of them with a 
certamty that carries umversal conviction and m many ages 
contemporary scepticism was possible Even in Vedic times 
there were people who did not beheve m the existence of Indra' 
It IS clear that some miracles require more evidence than 
others and many old stones are so fantastic that they may 
justly be put aside because those who reported them did not 
see, as we can, what difficulties they mvolve and hence felt no 
need for caution m behef Among ancient Indians or Hebrews 
tales of seven headed snakes or of stoppmg the sun did not 
arouse the cntical spint, for the phenomena did not seem much 
more extraordinary than centipedes or echpses Only those who 
understand that such stones upset all we know of anatomy and 
astronomy can realize their improbabihty and the weight of 
evidence necessary to make them credible The most important 
distinction in miracles (I use the word as a popular descnption 
of extraordmary events which is readily understood though hard 
to define) is whether they are m any way subjective, that is to 
say that they depend m the last resort on an impression pro- 
duced m certam, but not aU, human mmds or whether they are 
o jective, that is to say that all witnesses would have seen them 
hke any other event A man rising mto the air would be an 
objective miracle if it were admitted that this levitation was as 
real as the flight of a bird, and very strong evidence would be 
necessary to make us beheve that such a movement had really 

^ R V n 12 6 
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cannot talk or of trying to provo that thoy can Poetry can 
take hberties with facts provided it follows the lines of meta- 
phors which the reader finds natural The same latitude cannot 
be allowed m unfamihar directions Thus though a shower of 
flowers from heaven is not more extraordmary than talkmg 
flowers and is qmte natural m Indian poetry, it would probably 
disconcert the Enghsh reader^ An Indian poet would not 
represent flowers as taUang, but would give the same idea by 
saymg that the spirits mhabitmg trees and plants recited 
stanzas Similarly when a pamter draws a picture of an angel 
with wmgs rising from the shoulder blades, even the very 
scientific do not think it needful to pomt out that no such 
anatomical arrangement is known or probable, nor do the very 
pious mamtam that such creatures exist The whole question 
is allowed to rest happily m some realm of acqmescence un- 
troubled by discussions And it is in this spirit that Indian 
books relate how when the Buddha went abroad showers of 
flowers fell from the sky and the air resounded with heavenly 
music, or diversify their theological discussions with interludes 
of demons, nymphs and magic serpents And although this not 
of the unagmation offends our ideas of good sense and propor- 
tion, the Buddhists do not often lose the distmctionbetweenv hat 
Matthew Arnold called Literature and Dogma The Buddha’s 
visits to vanous heavens are not presented as articles of faith 
they are simply a pleasant settmg for his discourses 

Some miracles of course have a more senous character and 
can be less easily separated from the essentials of the faith 
Thus the Pitakas represent the Buddha as able to see all that 
happens in the world and to transport himself anywhere at 
will But even m such cases we may remember that when we 
say of a well-mformed and active person that he is ommscient 
and ubiqmtous, we are not misunderstood The hyperbole of 
Indian legends finds its compensation m the small importance 
attached to them No miraculous circumstance recorded of the 
Buddha has anythmg like the significance attributed by 
Christians to the virgin birth or the resurrection of Christ His 
superhuman powers are in keepmg with the picture drawn of 
his character They are mostly the result of an attempt to 

I Yet Tennyson can say “And at their feet the crocus brake like fire,” but in 
n mj thological poem 
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refused to give signs), and says that they do not “conduce to 
the conversion of the unconverted or to the increase of the 
converted.” Those who know India wiU easily call up a picture 
of how the Bhikkhus strove to impress the crowd by exhibitions 
not unlike a modem juggler’s tricks and how the master stopped 
them. His motives are clear these performances had nothing 
to do with the essence of his teaching If it be true that he ever 
countenanced them, he soon saw his error He did not want 
people to say that he was a conjurer who knew the GS^ndh&ra 
charm or any other trick. And though we have no warrant for 
doubting that he beheved in the reahty of the powers known as 
iddhi, it is equally certam that he did not consider them essential 
or even important for rehgion. 

Somewhat similar is the attitude of early Buddhism to the 
spirit world — the hosts of deities and demons who people this 
and other spheres Their existence is assumed, but the truths of 
rehgion are not dependent on them, and attempts to use their 
influence by sacnfices and oracles are deprecated as vulgar 
practices similar to jugghng Later Buddhism became infected 
mth mythology and the critical change occurs when deities, 
mstead of bemg merely protectors of the church, take an active 
part m the work of salvation When the Hmdu gods developed 
into personahties who could appeal to rehgious and philosophic 
mmds as cosmic forces, as revealers of the truth and gmdes to 
bhss, the example was too attractive to be neglected and a 
pantheon of Bodhisattvas arose But it is clear that when the 
Buddha preached in Kosala and Magadha, the local deities had 
not attamed any such position The systems of philosophy then 
in vogue were mostly not theistic, and, strange as the words 
may sound rehgion had httle to do with the gods If this be 
thought to rest on a mistranslation, it is certainly true that the 
dhamma had very httle to do with devcis The example of Rome 
under the Empire or of modem China makes the position clearer. 
In neither would a serious enquirer turn to the ancient national 
gods for spiritual help 

Often as the Devas figure in early Buddhist stories, the 
significance of their appearance nearly always lies in their 
relations with the Buddha or his disciples Of mere mythology, 
such as the dealings of Brahma and Indra with other gods, 
there IS little In fact the gods, though freely invoked as 
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He who dared to represent Brahma (for which name we 
might substitute Allah or Jehovah) as a pompous deluded 
individual worried by the difficulty of keepmg up his position 
had more than the usual share of scepticism and irony The 
compilers of such discourses regarded the gods as mere embelhsh- 
ments, as gargoyles and quamt figures m the cathedral porch, 
not as samts above the altar The mythology and cosmology 
associated with early Buddhism are really extraneous The 
Buddha’s teachmg is simply the four truths and some kindred 
ethical and psychological matter It grew up in an atmosphere 
of animism which peopled the trees and streams and mountains 
with spirits It accepted and played with the idea, ]ust as it 
might have accepted and played with the idea of radio-activity 
But such notions do not affect the essence of the Dharma and 
it might be preached m severe isolation. Yet m Asia it hardly 
ever has been so isolated. It is true that Indian mythology has 
not always accompamed the spread of Buddhism There is 
much of it in Tibet and Mongoha but less m China and Japan 
and still less m Burma But probably m every part of Asia the 
Buddhist missionaries found existmg a worship of nature spirits 
and accepted it, sometimes even augmenting and modifying it. 
In every age the elect may have risen superior to all ideas of 
gods and heavens and heUs, but for any ]ust historical perspec- 
tive, for any sympathetic understandmg of the faith as it exists 
as a hvmg force to-day, it is essential to remember this back- 
ground and frame of fantastic but graceful mythology 

Many later Mahayanist books are full of dharanis or spells 
Dharanis are not essentially different from mantras, especially 
tantnc mantras containing magical syllables, but whereas 
mantras are more or less connected with worship, dharanis are 
rather for personal use, spells to ward off evil and bnng good 
luck pie Chmese pilgrim Hsuan Chuangi states that the sect 
of the Mahasanghikas, which in his opmion arose m connection 
^th the first council, compiled a Pitaka of dharanis The 
teaffition cannot be dismissed as incredible for even the Digha- 
Wikaya relates how a host of spmts visited the Buddha in order 
to impart a formula which would keep his disciples safe from 
j uddhist and Brahmamc m5dhology represent two 
methods of working up popular legends The Mahabh&rata and 

^ Watters, n p 160 
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tion of whatever inteUigence and desire for good there is in the 
world^. But m no case do the Pitakas concede to him the 
position of supreme ruler of the Umverse In one smgular 
narrative the Buddha tells his disciples how he once ascertained 
that Brahma Baka was under the delusion that his heaven was 
eternal and cured him of it^. 


3 

All Indian rehgions have a passion for describing m hold 
imagmative outhne the history and geography of the* umverse 
Their ideas are juster than those of Europeans and Semites m 
so far as they unply a sense of the distribution of hfe throughout 
immensities of time and space The Bindu perceived more clearly 
than the Jew and Greek that his own age and country were 
merely parts of a much longer senes and of a far larger structure 
or growth He wished to keep this whole contmuaUy before the 
mmd, but m attemptmg to descnbe it he feU into that besetting 
intellectual sm of India, the systematizmg of the imagmary 
Ages, contments and worlds are descnbed m detailed statements 
which bear no relation to facts Thus, Brahmanic cosmogony 
usually deals with a penod of time called Kalpa This is a day 
in the hfe of Brahmsl, who hves one hundred years of such days, 
and it marks the duration of a world which comes mto bemg 
at its commencement and is annihilated at its end It consists 
of 4320 times a million years and is divided mto fourteen smaller 
penods called manvantaras each presided over by a superhuman 
bemg called Manu^ A manvantara contams about seventy-one 
mah&yugas and each mahUyuga is what men call the four ages 

^ He 18 often called Brahmfi Sahampati, a title of doubtful meaning and not 
found m Brahmamo wntmgs The Pitakae often speak of Brahmas and worlds of 
Brahma m the plural, as if there were a whole class of Brahmas See especially 
the Suttas collected m book i, chap vx. of the Saipyutta Nikaya where we even 
hear of Pacceka Brahmas, apparently correspondmg m some way to Pacceka 
Buddhas 

® Ma] Nik. 49 The meanmg of the title Baka is not clear and may be iromcal 
Another iromcal name is manopadosika (debauched m min d) mvented as the title 
of a class of gods m Dig Nik i and xx The idea that sages can mstruct the gods 
IB anterior to Buddhism See e.g Brihad-Ar Up n 6 17, and ib rv 3 33, and 
the parallel passage m the Tait Ch&nd. Kaush Upamshads and ^at BrShmana 
for the idea that a Srotnya is eijual to the highest deities 

® Six Manvantaras of the present Kalpa have elapsed and we are m the seventh 
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of tho world* Geography and aatronomj ihow aimllar precision 
The Earth is the lowest of eovon spheres or worlds, and beneath 
It aro a senes of hells* The three opper spheres lost for a 
bandied Kalpos bat aro stlU matcnal, thoagh less gross than 
those below The whole system of worlds is encompassed above 
and below by the shell of the egg of BrahmA Round this again 
aro envelopes of water, fire, air, ether, mind and finally tho 
Infinilo PiadhAna or cause of all existing things Tho earth 
consists of seven land masses, divided and surroanded by seven 
seas In (bo centro of the central land mass rises 3Iount Mcru, 
nearly a mUhon miles high and bearing on Its peaks tbo cities 
of BrahmA and other gods 

Tho cosmography of tho Buddhists is even more laiuriant, 
for it regards tho universe os consisting of innumcrablo spheres 
(cakkav&las), each of which might seem to a narrower imagina 
tion a universe in itaoU, ainco it has its own earth, heavenly 
bodtes, paradises and bells A tphoro is <Bvided into three 
regions, the lowest of which is the i^on of desire This consists 
of eleven divisions which, beginning from the lowest, are tho 
bells, and the worids of animals, Pretaa (hungry ghosts), Asoras 
(Ittans)* and men This lost, which wo Inhabit consistB of a 
vast circular plsin largely covered with water In the centro of 
it is Moont Mem, and it is surrounded by a wall Above it rise 
six devalokas, or heavens of tho inferior gods Above tho realms 
of desire there follow sixteen worlds in whiofa there is form but 
no desiro All aro states of bliss one higher than tho other and 
ail aio attamed by tbo oxerclso of meditation Above those again 
come four forml^ worlds, in which thoro is neither desire nor 
form They ootTCspond to the four stages of ArCpa trances and in 
them the gross and evil okmenU of existence are reduced to a 
minimum, but sUU they are not permanent and cannot be 

* Vf* la KaU or wonl o( tb* jattnil ’IW KtU kaU 

iitfiOO jmn uu) begu SIOS BX. 

Ia ihelr moaber uid lo mux O'ttter pofattf oj cc M Bryphy tbe ruteu ueooiiU 
dUUr ftCBUx Tbe uemet fhto abor* k Wken Iroia Um VUbna Puriru, boob n« 
but tb« dat^ k It not * 001 ^ cocukknt 

* Tbo dttalkd fomoUtioa of thk «ocmogr»pbx vu notortUx bat tu 

«U«f {MtuM u* known to Um UOJLftM. KQc. xit 17 tad SO teen to baplx 
tbt tbtory ol tpbent. Tor Iletrtni, we M*}. KQt, 49 Dig. Klk. XL U-70 ud for 
Htlh BqL Kip. m. 10, kU] KDl ltd. Get too Dt U TtlUo Poaain t wtkK 
OonMkgy JSmIAM, is RJLB 

* fie* for tk* Amtu Aul Kfk. L xL 1 
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regarded as final salvation We naturally tlunk of this senes of 
worlds as so many storeys nsmg one above the other and they 
are so depicted^ but it w^ be observed that the animal kmgdom 
IS placed between the hells and humamty, obviously not as 
having its local habitation there but as better off than the one, 
though infenor to the other, and perhaps if we pomted this out 
to the Hindu artist he would smile and say that his many 
storeyed picture must not be taken so hterally all states of bemg 
are merely states of mmd, heUish, brutish, human and divine. 

Grotesc[ue as Hmdu notions of the world may seem, they 
include two great ideas of modem science. The muverse is 
infimte or at least unmeasurable^ The vision of the astronomer 
who sees a solar system m every star of the milky way is not 
wider than the thought that devised these Cakkavklas or 
spheres, each with a vista of heavens and a procession of Bud- 
dhas, to look after its salvation Yet compared with the sum 
of being a sphere is an atom Space is fiUed by aggregates of 
them, considered by some as groups of three, by others as 
clusters of a thousand. And secondly these world systems, with 
the livmg bemgs and plants m them, are regarded as growing 
and developmg by natural processes, and, equally in virtue of 
natural processes, as decaying and dismtegratmg when the time 
comes In the Agganna-Sutta^ we have a curious account of the 
evolution of man which, though not the same as Darwm’s, shows 
the same idea of development or perhaps degeneration and 
differentiation Human bemgs were ongmaUy immatenal, 
aenal and seff-lummous, but as the world gradually assumed 
its present form they took to eatmg first of all a fragrant land 
of earth and then plants with the result that their bodies became 
gross and differences of sex and colour were produced 

No sect of Hmdmsm personifies the powers of evil m one 
figure correspondmg to Satan, or the Ahnmari of Persia In 
proportion as a nation thinks pantheisticaUy it is dismchned 
to regard the world as being mainly a contest between good 
and evil It is true there are innumerable demons and mnumera- 
able good spirits who withstand them But just as there is no 

* See a Tibetan representation in Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibet, p 79 

* The question of ■whether the um^cr8e is inBnite m space or not is according 
to the Pitnkos one of those problems which cannot be answered 

" Dig Nik sxvn 
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Gnabty in tbo oxploita of Bfltna and Krishna, so lUvana and 
other moQstcra do not attain to tho dignit} of tho Dovil In 
a Bonso tho dcatrucUvo forces ato evil, bat when thoj destroy 
tho world at tho end of a Kalpa tho rcsalt is not tho tnaroph 
of evil It is simply winter after autumn, leading to spring and 
another summer 

Buddhism having a stronger ethical bias than Ilindnism was 
more consdoua of tho exislenco of a Tempter or a power that 
makes men sin This power Is poreomDod but somewhat 
indistinctly, as M&ra, originally and ctyraologicaU> a god of 
death Ho la commonly called MAra tho Evil Ono', which 
conesponds to tho SIntyuh p&pmA of tho Vedas but os a 
porsonabty ho seems to have developed entirely within tho 
Buddhist drclo and to bo unknown to gcnoml Indian mythology 
In tho thought of tho Ihtakas tho eonneotlon between death 
and desiro is clear Tho great evils and great chamotenstics of 
tho world arc that cvcr^'thing In It dccaj's and dies and that 
exUtcnco depends on desiro Thoreforo tho ruler of tho world 
may bo represented oa tho god of desire and death Buddha 
and his saints strugglo with ovil and overcome It bj overcoming 
desiro and this triumphant straggle is regarded as a duel with 
llkm who IS driven off and defeated* 

Even in his most mythological aspects MAra is not a deity 
of HelL Ho presides over desiro ond temptation not over 
judgment and punishmont This is tho function of Yoma tbo 
god of tho dead and ono of tbo Brohmanlo doitios who have 
migrated to tbo Far East Ho has been adoptod by Buddhism, 
though no explanation is givon of bis status But bo is intro- 
duced as a vttgoo but effootivo figure — and yot hardly more than 
a metaphor— wbonovor it is desired to personify the inflexiblo 
powers that summon tbo living to tho other world and there 
make thorn undergo, with awful accuracy tho rotribution due 

* Uiro pipimi. 8« Cfpedillj Whtdboh. ildra and BuddJa 1803. and SaoL 
NIk.i.lT 

* Wb BOCDetlae* be*r of Uiru In the ploraL TJVt> Brmhmi he b ncaetlmee e 
pereooehtj eoioetiawe the tjpe of • eleee of godn We elao hMr that be bu 
obtained hk praent e railed thongh not vlttsocts po«t by hk libonQty In fo no er 
births. Thoa, like fUbb* ud other Boddhlsi Deraa, Uin la really an offlee bald 
by nceeafre ooeopanta. He k aald to be wonhipped by eosM TOjotan aeoia. It 
la poaalbk that the legndi aboot Min and hk daagfaten and aboot Kriahna and 
the QopCa may bare a oociubob origin for Uim k "•O'd Kanb*. (the Prakrit eqnlra 
lent of Eikhna) In Siitta*Nlpit*, 4S9 
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for their deeds In a remarkable passage ^ called Death’s 
Messengers, it is related that when a sinner dies he is led before 
King Yama who asks him if he never saw the three messengers 
of the gods sent as wammgs to mortals, namely an old man, 
a sick man and a corpse The sinner under judgment admits 
that he saw but did not reflect and Yama sentences him to 
punishment, until suffering commensurate to his sms has been 
inflicted 

Buddhism teUs of many hells, of which Avici is the most 
terrible They are of course all temporary and therefore 
purgatories rather than places of eternal pumshment, and the 
beings who mhabit them have the power of strugglmg upwards 
and acquirmg ment^, but the task is difficult and one may be 
bom repeatedly in hell The phraseology of Buddhism calls 
existences m heavens and hells new births To us it seems more 
natural to say that certam people are bom agam as men and 
that others go to heaven or hell But the three destimes are 
reaUy parallel^ 

The desire to accommodate influential ideas, though they 
might be mcompatible with the stnct teaching of the Buddha, 
IS well seen m the position accorded to spirits of the dead The 
Buddha was untinng in his denunciation of every idea which 
imphed that some kmd of soul or double escapes from the body 
at death and continues to exist But the behef m the existence of 
departed ancestors and the presentation of offerings to them 
have always formed a part of Bhndu domestic religion To 
gratify this persistent behef. Buddhism recognized the world 
of Betas, that is ghosts or spirits Many varieties of these are 
described in later hterature Some are as thm as withered 
eaves and suffer from continual hunger, for their mouths are 
so small that they can take no sohd food Accordmg to strict 
t eology , the Betas are a category of bemgs just above animals 
and certam forms of bad conduct entail birth among them 
ut in popular estimation, they are merely the spirits of the 


^ Ang Nik m. 36 

the ^ correct doctrine, though it ib hard to understand how 

deeds The Kaf h** torture is compatible with the performance of good 

See too Ang Nik^l^ig ^ “ purgatory can do good 

point for it ranr^ language of the Pitakas is not always quite correct on this 
point, for It represents evil doers as falling down straight mto helL 
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dead who can rccolvo noonshment and other bonefita from the 
living The veneration of the dead and the offering of eacnficea 
to or for them, which form a conspicuous feature in Far Eastern 
Buddhism arc often regarded os a perversion of the older faith, 
and BO indeed, they are Yet In the Khuddaha pA^ha' which 
if not a very early work Is still part of the Sutta Pitaka are 
found some carious and pathoUo verses describing how the 
spirits of the departed wait by walls and crossways and at the 
doors, hoping to receive offerings of food When they receive 
it their hearts are gladdened and they wish their relatives 
prosperity As many streams fill the ocean so docs what is 
given hero help the dead Above all gifts given to monks will 
redound to the good of the dead for a long time This last 
point is totally opposed to the spirit of Ootama’s dootrine but 
it contains the germ of the olabomto system of funeral masses 
which has assumed vast proportions In the Far East 

4 

What then is the position of the Buddha himself in this 
universo of many worlds and multitudinous deities! European 
writers sometimes fall to understand bow the popular thought 
of India combines the human and superhuman they divorco 
the two aspects and unduly ompbasiu one or the other If 
they are ImpTcssod by the historical ohoraotcr of Gotama they 
coiiolnde that all legends with a supematural tinge must bo late 
and adventitious If on the other hand they feel that the 
extent and Importance of the legendary element entitles it to 
conriderataon, they minimize the blstonoal kemek But in India 
reality and fancy, prosalo fact and extravagant Imagination are 
found not as successive atages in the dovolopmont of religious 
ideas but slmnltaneously and side by side Koshub Chundor 
Sen was a Babu of liberal views who probably looked as prosalo 
a product of tbe nineteenth oentury as any radical politioian 

1 TTNod . PailL 7 In ihli poem, tbe vurd Pet* (HL PieU) ■eema to be used 
u eqolTElent to deperted epiriU, not ae weri ly tmpljtng tbat tbe^ ere nnder 
goteg pPTdihtawit. In tbe QwtiiM* of ItQimia (it 8 . M) the pnetloe ot 
offedngi on behalf of the deed b eoenteoeneed, utd It la crplalited exaotl^ what 
elaaMa of dead profit by On tbe other band tbe XathS-Tatthn atatea 

tbe dead do not baoaflt by gUta gtren in tbk vodd, bot two aeota, the BSjagldka 
and fl l ddh attl ha, an aald by the ecmmeDtaiy to bcid tha oontxaty rkw 
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Yet his followers were said to regard him as a God, and whether 
this IS a correct statement or not, it is certam that he was 
credited Mith superhuman power and received a homage which 
seemed even to Indians excessive^ It is m the hght of such 
incidents and such temperaments that we should read the story 
of the Buddlia Could we be transported to India m the days 
of his preaching, we should probably see a figure very like the 
portrait given m the more sober parts of the Pitakas, a teacher 
of great intelhgence and personal charm, yet distmctly human 
But had we talked about him m the villages which lay along 
his route, or even in the circle of his disciples, I think we should 
have heard tales of how Devas visited him and how he was 
wont to vanish and betake himself to some heaven The Hmdu 
attributes such feats to a rehgious leader, as naturally as 
Europeans would ascribe to him a magnetic personahty and 
a flashing eye 

The Pitakas emphasize the omniscience and sinlessness of the 
Buddha but contam no trace of the idea that he is God in the 
Christian or Mahommedan sense. They are consistently non- 
theistic and it is only later that Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
become transformed into bemgs about whom theistic language 
can be used But in those parts of the Pitakas which may be 
reasonably supposed to contain the ideas of the first century 
after the Buddha’s death, he is constantly represented as 
instructing Devas and receiving their homage^ Li the K.hud- 
daka-pu-tha the spirits are invited to come and do him reverence 
He IS described as the Chief of the World with all its gods^, and 
is made to deny that he is a man If a Buddha cannot be called 
a Dc^ a rather than a man, it is only because he is higher than 
both It is this tram of thought •which leads later Buddhists'* 
to call him Devatideva, or the Deva who is above all other 
Devas, and thus make lum ultimately a bemg comparable with 
Si\ a or Vishnu 

Tlic idea that great teachers of mankind appear in a regular 
and at stated intcrs'als is certainly older than Gotama, 

' SrA Mullf r e Jtamahrxthnn, p 40, for another instonco 

’ In n p-u>-i-o of the MBhfipannib Sut (tii 22) which ib probably not verj 
'■‘rh tJ - lit fJdha that e\lit.n ho mixes with gods or men ht takes the shape 
o* audi'o'?. eo tluvl tl do not Ijiow him 
’ ‘’-a'o I'll! II. 3 10 bidtial ossa lokos'a nggo 
* A 5 in th<- Lotu* .Sutra. 
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but it IB hard to eay how far it waa systematized before his time 
The greatneea of the poeition which he won and the importanoe 
of the institutions which he founded naturally caused his 
disoiplee to formulate the vague traditions about his prede- 
oessoTB They were called indifferently Buddha, Jina Arhat 
etc , and it was only after the constitution of the Buddhist 
church that these titlee received fixed meanings 

Closely connected with the idea of the Buddha or Jina is 
that of the Mah&puruaha or great mam It was supposed that 
there are bom from time to time supermen distinguished by 
physical marks who become either universal monarchs (cakra- 
vartan) or teachers of the trath* Such a prediction is said to 
have been made respecting the infant Gotama and all previous 
Buddhas The marks are duly catalogued, as thirty two greater 
and eighty^ smaller signs Many of them are very ounous The 
hair IS glossy black ^e tongue is so long that it can hck the 
ears the arms reach to the knees in an ordinary upright 
position the skm has a golden tinge there is a protuberance 
on the skull and a smaller one like a ball, between the eyebrows 
The long arms may be compared with the Persian title rendered 
In Latin by Longimanus* and it is conceivable that the pro* 
tuberanoee on the head may have been personal peculiaiitiee of 
Gotama For though the thirty two rnarkw are mentioned in 
the Pitakas as well known signs establishing his claims to 
enunence no deecnption of them has been found in any pre- 
Buddhist woit* emd they may have been modified to smt his 
personal appearanoe At any rate it is clear that the early 
generations of Buddhists contidered that the Master conformed 
to the type of the Mah&puruaha and attached importanoe to 
the fact* The Pitakas repeatedly allode to the knowledge of 

1 One hundred tad eight on th* tole of etoh foot tn tlto aunnenUd In 

UUr wrtUnga. 

* Art&xerxet T.nig<mTiiTm Of, the TtnMiwn putneeij name DolgorofiU. T}i» 
ChtTtffi tlto tttalbnte fartj-alat phjiletl a%at of peafeetloo to Conhichii, tnnlnilfng 
long tRU. 8e« Bor^ Btckanku rtr U» Smjnnt*t»cmJ es OAtiw, toL tttt pp. s-s. 

■ Thoo^ Brtlnntat tn lepraeotad tt exporlt hi thete mttki. It Kcnu Ekelj 
that Uie Idea of the Uthipnratht vat |M^>oltr ehleflj among the Kahatdraa, for 
In oae form, at anj nt«. It that a ohDd of the vanior oatte born vlth 

eertaln mark* vlll become either a onfrena] monaxeb or a great teaohar of the 
truth. This notkn most hare been moat dlataatefol to the prieatly easte. 

Bee Big. NQl S. The gattaata (Big. KDc. SO) eontaina a dlaotuakn 

of *1^" 
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these marks as fonmng a part of Brahmamc training and in 
the account of the previous Buddha Vipassi they are duly 
enumerated. These ideas about a Great Man and his character- 
istics were probably current among the people at the tune of the 
Buddha’s birth. They do not harmomze completely with later 
defimtions of a Buddha’s nature, but they show how Gotama’s 
contemporanes may have regarded his career 

In the older books of the Pitakas six Buddhas are mentioned 
as precedmg Gotama^, namely Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhd, Kaku- 
sandha, KonS,gamana and Kassapa The last three at least may 
have some historical character The CJhmese pdgnm Fa Hsien, 
who visited India from 406 to 411 a n , saw their reputed birth- 
places and says that there stiU existed followers of Devadatta 
(apparently m Kosala) who recognized these three Buddhas but 
not Gotama Asoka erected a monument m honour of Kon&.ga- 
mana m Nepal with a dedicatory inscription which has been 
preserved. In the Ma]]hima-Nikaya2 we find a story about 
Kakusandha and his disciples and Gotama once gave® an 
extended account of Vipassi, whose teaching and career are 
represented as almost identical with his own Different explana- 
tions have been given of this common element There is clearly 
a wish to emphasize the contmuity of the Dhamma and the 
similarity of its exponents in all ages But are we to beheve 
that the stones, true or romantic, ongmally told of Gotama 
were transferred to his mythical forerunners or that before his 
buth there was a Buddha legend to which the account of his 
career was accommodated^ Probably both processes went on 
simultaneously. The notices of the Jam samts show that there 
must have been such legends and traditions independent of 
Gotama To them we may refer thmgs like the miracles attending 
irth. But the general outlme of the Buddha’s career, the 
eparture from home, struggle for enhghtenment and hesitation 
e ore preaclung, seem to be a remimscence of Gotama’s actual 
life rather than an earher legend. 

Them is an interesting discourse descnbmg the wonders that 
attend the birth of a Buddha such as that he passes from the 
si a eaven to Ins mother’s womb, that she must die seven 


I <? 


* Therng 490, Sam Nik xn 4-10 

^ * Mftj Nik 123 Seo also Dig Nik 14 
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days after bis birth that ebo standa when ho is bom and bo 
on Wo may imagino that tbo death of the mother Is duo to 
tho historical fact that Gotama*# mother did so die whUo the 
other circamsfanccs arc cmbcltishments of tbo old Bnddha and 
ilah&pumaha legend But tho construction of this sntta U 
ennous Tho monks in the Jetavana arc talking of tho wondrous 
powers possessed by Buddhas, Gotaroa enters and oaks what 
IS tho subject of thdr dlscouiso They tell him ond ho bids 
Ananda dosenbo more fully tho wondrous attributes of a 
Buddho Anonda gives a long hst of raanrcla and at tho end 
Gotama observes, Toko note of this loo os ono of tho wondrous 
ottributes of a Buddha, that he has his fcchngs, perceptions 
ond thoughts under complete control* * 

No passage has yet been adducctl from tho sultos mentioning 
more than seven Buddhas but later books such as tbo Buddha 
vaipsa and tho introduction to tbo JlLtaka desenbo twenty 
five* There oro twenty four Join Tlrthankoras and occording 
to somo accounts twenty four Incomations of Vishnu Probably 
oU thc«o lists ore based on somo calculation as to tho proper 
allowance of saints for an aeon Tho biographies of these 
Buddhas aro bnof ond monotonous For each sago they record 
tho number of his followers tho name of bis city porents and 
chief disciples the tree under which ho attained enlightenment 
his height and his ago, both in extravagant figures They also 
record how each met Gotama In ono of Uls previous births and 
prophesied his future glory Tho object of tbeso biogrophlcs la 
less to give Information about previous Buddhas than to trace 
tho career of Gotama as a Bodhlsattva This career began in 
tho time of Dlponkora tho first of tho twenty five Buddhas 
inoalculahlo ages ago when Gotama was a hermit called 
Sumedha Seeing that tho road over which Dipankara had to 
pass was dirty ho throw himself down in tho mlro in order that 
tho Buddha might tread on him and not soil his foot At tho 
same time ho mado a resolution to bocomo a Buddha and 
received from Dlponkora tho assurance that ages afterwards his 

^ Uore Utermllir tlui b* koowi ex«etl/ bow Ma fecHaga, eie. eonUiuie 

pA** uid b not >ir»jed by vandslog tboojtbta and dtaln*. 

* Three extra tioddhaa are aataetlmee menUooed but are otoall^ Ignored 
beeaoM Xhey did cot, like tho othera, come ieto oontaoi with Qolama in hb preTtoc a 
Urtht. 
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Wish would be fulfilled. This incident, called pranidhS,na or the 
vow to become a Buddha, is frequently represented m the 
frescoes found m Central Asia. 

The history of this career is given m the introduction to the 
J§;taka and m the late Pah work called the Canya-pit;aka, but 
the suttas make httle reference to the topic. They refer m- 
cidentally to Gotama’s previous births^ but their interest clearly 
centres m his last existence They not infrequently use the word 
Bodhisattva to describe the youthful Gotama or some other 
Buddha before the attainment of Buddhahood, but m later 
hterature it commonly designates a bemg now existing who wiU 
be a Buddha m the future In the older phase of Buddhism 
attention is concentrated on a human figure which fills the stage, 
but before the canon closes we are conscious of a change which 
paves the way for the Mahayana Our sympathetic respect is 
mvited not only for Gotama the Buddha, but for the strugghng 
Bodhisattva who, batthng towards the goal with mcredible 
endurance and self -sacrifice through hves mnumerable, at last 
became Gotama 

It is only natural that the hne of Buddhas should extend 
after as well as before Gotama In the Pitakas there are allusions 
to such a posterior senes, as when for instance we hear^ that 
all Buddhas past and to come have had and will have attendants 
hke Ananda, but Metteya the Buddha of the future has not yet 
become an important figure. He is just mentioned in the Digha 
Nikaya and Buddha- Vamsa and the Mihnda Panha quotes an 
utterance of Gotama to the effect that "He wdl be the leader 
of thousands as I am of hundreds,” but the quotation has not 
been identified. 


The Buddhas enumerated are supreme Buddhas (Sammfi-- 
sam-buddha) but there is another order called Pacceka (Sansknt 
Pratyeka) or pnvate Buddhas Both classes attam by their own 
exertions to a knowledge of the four truths but the Pacceka 
Buddhas are not, like the supreme Buddhas, teachers of man- 
kind and ommscient® Their knowledge is confined to what is 
necessary for then? own salvation and perfection They are 

^ the-^aha Sudossana Sutta (Dig Nik. x ) m which 

^ buned at Kaslnfira no less than six tunes 

“ Dig Nik XVI V 16 

® The two kinds of Buddhas are deOned in the Puggala-Pannatti, ix 1 For 
details about Pratyeka-Buddhas see De La Vall4e Poussm’s article mE RE 
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montaonod in the Nik&yas aa worthy ol all respect^ but are not 
prominent in either the earlier or later works which is only 
natural seeing that by their very definition they are seU-centred 
and of little importance for mankind The idea of the private 
Buddha however is interestmg maHrauoh as it impUes that even 
when the four truths are not preached they still exist and can 
be discovered by anyone who mokes the necessary mental and 
moral effort It is also nobceable that the supononty of a 
supreme Buddha Uea in his power to teach and help others 
A passionless and self-centred sage falls short of the ideal. 

^ Thus In Dlf KEL xn. 6. 12 they are deelaied wtffthj of a Ptgab* or funeral 
mocratoent tad Bam. Nik. m. i. 10 deolatea tha elBeaey U alma giTto to them. 



